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THE STORY OF “PHILOSOPHICAL HALL”! 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


Librarian, American Philosophical Society; Professor Emeritus of Modern European History, 
University of Pennsylvania 


(Read November 4, 1949) 


I 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


Historic buildings have always held a promi- 
nent place in both cultural and political history. 
Adding atmosphere and significant expression to 
the story of the past, they speak a language quite 
as eloquent as do written documents. In some in- 
stances they rise conspicuously from the local to 
the higher levels of national and even international 
significance. Appreciation of this has varied 
greatly from time to time. In general, however, 
an instinctive feeling for the importance of historic 
sites and buildings has prevailed in every age from 
the building of the pyramids of Egypt to the de- 
termined efforts of war-stricken Europe to salvage 
the shattered re iains of its historic shrines. 
About the middle of the last century this feeling 
became very pronounced in intellectual and artistic 
circles, and gradually found expression in a wide- 
spread movement for conservation and restoration. 
Archaeologists, historians, architects, and engi- 
neers following the lead of the eminent French 
scholar, Viollet-le-Duc, developed rules and canons 
to govern the process, till there emerged, if not a 
new science, at least a new discipline. Historic 
survivals in the form of buildings and other shrines 
were heralded as important historical sources— 
concrete evidence of the continuity of history, in- 


1 The story of “Philosophical Hall” as here published 
has been expanded considerably to include important mate- 
rial which was of necessity omitted from the address on 
the occasion of the Society’s re-occupation of its Hall 
after the reconstruction of 1948-1949. The name did not 
originate with the erection of the building which has now 


served as the home of the Society for 160 years. It ap- 
peared earlier in the advertisements of the fortnightly 
meetings, especially in the 1770’s in connection with the 
Christ Church School on Second Street. Even in later 
years it was sometimes used to designate the particular 
quarters in the Hall reserved by the Society. In general, 
however, the building on Independence Square erected by 
the American Philosophical Society held in Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge became known as 
“Philosophical Hall,” and it is in this sense that it is used 
in this study. 


terpreting the past to successive generations in 
terms young and old could understand. 

In our country the movement, now closely asso- 
ciated with city planning, has grown rapidly in 
recent years. Under the impact of two world 
wars, the great depression of the thirties, and the 
challenge to our national heritage, it has assumed 
a national as well as a local character, and is today 
in full stride.* Through the Department of the 


2 Interest in historic buildings and sites which had long 
been rather sporadic and without direction in this country 
was greatly stimulated during the depression of the thir- 
ties by the superb work of the National Park Service in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Architects and 
the Library of Congress, and on a somewhat more popular 
and different level, by certain activities of the W.P.A. 
Attention was attracted to its national, as well as its local 
significance. Thousands of communities became some- 
how conscious of their local history and its relation with 
the history of the country as a whole. With World 
War II and the bombing of cities abroad, its universal 
importance also became evident. Impressed with this and 
the richness of our cultural heritage, President Roosevelt 
set up state commissions for the conservation of cultural 
resources. Through their efforts, state and local his- 
torical societies, the schools, and many private organiza- 
tions were enlisted to coordinate their efforts, and an 
amazing awareness of the nation’s cultural resources was 
awakened. For most of the period the writer served as 
Director of the Pennsylvania Comission for the Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources, which had its headquarters 
in our Hall. At the close of the war, interest had become 
so broad that it was decided to take advantage of the 
momentum and carry on. Under the leadership of our 
State Historian, Dr. S. K. Stevens, and others, steps were 
taken to organize the state and local history organizations 
on a national basis, our Society making a_ substantial 
grant toward that end for a two-year period. The results 
have already exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
The membership throughout the country has increased 
by leaps and bounds, while a new magazine, American 
Heritage, has been established to coordinate the interests 
of the many state and local history publications. Here 
in Philadelphia sentiment was thoroughly aroused by the 
conditions surrounding Independence Square, the nation’s 
most historic area. The Independence Hall Association 
was organized, and largely through its efforts so ably 
directed by Judge Edwin O. Lewis, Indequendence Square 
and its buildings, including Philosophical Hall, were offi- 
cially declared a national shrine. 
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Interior, and the Advisory Board of the National 
Park Service, the federal government has been 
cooperating with state, municipal, and private ef- 
forts in the conservation and restoration of his- 
toric shrines. Outstanding among hundreds of 
such projects throughout the nation are Colonial 
Williamsburg; the historic sites, buildings, and 
streets in Boston; Old St. Augustine; and the 
large-scale restoration project in St. Louis by the 
federal and state governments at a cost of over 
forty million dollars. 

Until the present decade official Philadelphia, al- 
though solicitous in the care of Independence Hall, 
remained unresponsive. The survey by the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the Institute of American Ar- 
chitects showing the extraordinary number of fine 
historic buildings still standing in Old Philadelphia 
went almost unnoticed. Only after the repeated 
and devoted efforts of individual citizens, civic and 
patriotic organizations has Philadelphia become 
really conscious not only of its obligations, but of 
its opportunities. Today we have in addition to 
a number of historic projects in the program of 
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Philosophical Hall restored to its original design in 1949. 


the City Planning Commission,* two major devel- 
opments of an historic character, involving both 
conservation and restoration, one financed by the 
State, the other by the federal government. The 
story of these two projected improvements, malls 
as they are called, has been so widely discussed in 
the public press that comment here is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that the Independence National 
Historical Park, with which Philosophical Hall is 
so closely integrated, is being inaugurated at this 
very moment. The national government has ap- 
propriated the money, the President has appointed 
the advisory commission, and a staff of specialists 
from the National Park Service has set up its of- 
fices here in Old Philadelphia to direct the work. 

It is, therefore, a matter of particular satisfac- 
tion to our Society that an important initial step 
in the process took place under its auspices when 
the Independence Hall Association was organized 
here in Philosophical Hall, and that the Society 
has sponsored the formation of the nationwide 
State and Local History Association. Further- 


3 See the Report of the Mayor to the Citizens of Phila- 
delphia for 1948, 
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more, as the plans for the Independence National 
Historical Park began to mature, the Society 
promptly gave consideration to putting its own 
house in order. 

The ungainly third story added to the Hall in 
1890 not only destroyed its original character ar- 
chitecturally, but put it out of harmony with the 
other buildings of the Independence Hall group. 
The desirability of restoring Philosophical Hall to 
its eighteenth century appearance by removing the 
incongruous superstructure had been discussed be- 
fore, but without results. In 1946 under the presi- 
dency of Thomas Sovereign Gates the Society 
voted to do this, and at the same time modernize 
and fireproof the Hall. This has now been done 
with eminent success. Philosophical Hall has 
been restored to its original exterior design, and 
the interior remodeled in accord with the best 
colonial tradition by our architect, Mr. Sydney 
Martin, working in close cooperation with the of- 
ficers of the Society. The cost has mounted to 
well over $200,000, or about five times the amount 
it took to erect the third story superstructure fifty- 
nine years ago. Nevertheless, it has met with un- 
animous approval. Philosophical Hall not only 
is again in perfect harmony architecturally with the 
other fine old colonial buildings of our great his- 
toric Square, but its own Quaker-like simplicity 
and loveliness has been recaptured—an historic 
shrine in perfect keeping with the scholarly and 
scientific purposes of the Society (fig. 1). 


II 

FIRST STEPS TOWARD A PERMANENT HOME 

For twenty years after the union in 1769 of two 
societies to form the American Philosophical So- 
ciety held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge the new Society, like its parents, did 
not have a home of its own. Even after its incor- 
poration under the Charter of March 15, 1780, 
and graduation from Pewter Platter Alley, it met 
here and there in Carpenters’ Hall, at the College 
or University and later at Christ Church School 
on Second Street. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of a permanent home appears to have been a 
matter of especial concern to the members from 
the very beginning. On May 20, 1769, less than 
five months after the merger, the Society ordered 
“that application be made to the Assembly for a 
lot of ground in the state house square, whereon 
to build a house to accommodate the Society.” A 
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committee was appointed “to draw up & present 
to the Assembly the petition for that purpose.” * 

Although the Committee was later continued, 
and the matter came up now and then during the 
next decade, it was not again vigorously advocated 
till 1783. An entry in the Minutes for July 19 of 
that year reads: 


It haveing been long in Contemplation of this So- 
ciety to purchase a Lot in some convenient Part of 
the City for the Purpose of erecting a Hall for the 
reception of the Books, & natural Curiosities belong- 
ing to the Corporation, & as a Place of Meeting for 
the Members; & it being now mentioned that a con- 
venient Lot may be purchased on reasonable Terms in 
Fifth Street near Arch Street. ... 

On Motion, it was resolved that a Committee be 
appointed to confer with the Proprietors of the said 
Lot respecting ‘’ 2 Purchase, & to know from them 
the lowest Price at which it may be had for ready 
money.— 


The Committee was appointed and in February, 
1784, it recommended 


that Measures be immediately taken for erecting a 
suitable building for the accommodation of the So- 
ciety ; and [the committee] are of the Opinion that if 
a Lot of Ground were purchased for the Purpose, it 
would not be difficult to raise by Subscription a Sum 
sufficient for compleating a convenient Building—at 
least they think it ought to be vigorously attempted 
without delay . . . and that as soon as £1000 shall be 
subscribed a Committee be appointed to plan a suit- 
able Edefice to be laid before the Society for Appro- 
bation. . . .5 


Accordingly, when the lot on Fifth Street near 
Arch belonging to Francis Hopkinson was pur- 
chased, Mr. Samuel Vaughan, Mr. Rittenhouse, 
and Mr. Hopkinson were elected “a Committee to 
consider of the most eligible means of providing 
the Society with a suitable Building.”*® Before 
anything was done, however, a radical change of 
attitude toward the lot on Fifth Street near Arch 
took place. A proposal to join with the Library 
Company in an appeal to the Assembly for two lots 
in State House Yard met with approval. At the 
meeting of March 19, the Committee reported that 


they had met with a Committee of the Directors of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia and had in con- 
junction with them, drawn up and presented to the 





4 Amer. Philos. Soc. Archives. Minutes of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society ...20 May, 1769. At the 


same meeting the report on the preparations for the ob- 
servations of the Transit of Venus was made. 

5 Tbid., February 6, 1784. 

6 Jbid., March 5, 1784. 
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General Assembly a joint Petition for two Lots of 
Ground on the East and West Sides of the State- 
House Square for the Purpose of erecting two suit- 
able Buildings. 7 


A copy of the joint petition was thereupon read, 
and a resolution passed that “this Society highly 
approve of the conduct of their Committee.” Un- 
fortunately, differences arose between the two or- 
ganizations over which should get the lot on Fifth 
Street, Sixth Street being “too far west!” On 
December 17 Samuel Vaughan, who had been 
trying to adjust the difficulties, “reported that the 
Library Company having declined to join in the 
petition to the Assembly upen the terms proposed 
by this society the committee had, agreeably to the 
directions of the society, presented a petition in 
the name of the society alone.” * 


THE LOT ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


To the surprise of some, the Assembly, after re- 
ferring the question to its Committee on Ways 
and Means before adjournment, took the matter 
up promptly when it reconvened, and by the Act 
of March 28, 1785, gave to the Society the lot of 
ground on which Philosophical Hall now stands 
and the right to erect a building. Section 2 of the 
Act reads : 


Be it enacted and it is hereby enacted by the Repre- 
sentatives of the Freemen of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and by the 
Authority of the same, That a certain Lot or piece 
of ground being part of the State House Square situ- 
ated on the West side of Fifth Street and beginning 
ninety six feet Southward from Chesnut Street and 
thence extending along Fifth Street aforesaid seventy 
feet South towards Walnut Street thence Westwardly 
on the State House square fifty feet, thence North- 
ward in a line parallel to Fifth Street seventy feet and 
thence Eastward fifty feet to the place of Beginning, 
shall and hereby is given and granted to and vested in 
the American Philosophical Society held at Philadel- 
phia for promoting useful knowledge, to have and to 
hold the said Lot of Ground to the said American 
Philosophical Society and their Successors for ever; 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a Hall, Library 
and such other buildings or apartments as the said 
Society may think 
accommodation.® 


necessary for their proper 


The favorable action of the Assembly is quite 
remarkable when viewed in the light of its earlier 


7 [bid., March 19, 1784. The joint petition for two lots 
40’ X 80’ on State House Yard was dated March 12th. 

8 Jbid., December 17, 1784 

® Statutes at large of Pennsylvania MS. Act of March 
28, 1785, Law Book 2: 414. 
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resolutions on February 29, 1735-36, and again on 
February 17, 1742: 


That no part of the said ground lying to the south- 
ward of the State House as it is now built be converted 
into or made use of for erecting any sort of buildings 
thereupon, but that the said ground shall be enclosed 
and remain a public open green and walks forever. 


There were, therefore, special reasons for the 
somewhat precipitous rush to begin excavating for 
the cellar and the foundations, even though the 
campaign for funds had hardly started. A special 
meeting was called for April 1, 1785, at which it 
was agreed, that “a Subscription be opened imme- 
diately,” and “that Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Magaw 
be a Committee For the Purpose of soliciting and 
procuring Subscriptions.” The form of subscrip- 
tion as drawn was submitted to the Society on 
April 15 and “after receiving a few alterations, 
adopted.” The text is found in a number of 
places in the Society’s Archives. 


BUILDING PHILOSOPHICAL HALL 
At the meeting of April 1 it was also voted 


that Edward Shippen, Samuel Powel, Francis Hop- 
kinson, and Samuel Vaughan, Esquires, be a Com- 
mittee to procure Stone, and other necessary Materials 
for laying the Foundatn. of the Building aforesaid. 


In accordance with the practice of the times, the 
committee assumed direction, not only of drafting 
the plans, but of procuring supplies and looking 
after the construction. Working from books like 
Gibbs, Langley, and others based on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, they gave us an American renais- 
sance which, to quote our fellow member, Dr. 
Wertenbaker, “flowered from New England to 
Georgia and gave to Philadelphia the most re- 
markable group of civic buildings in colonial 
America, the most beautiful church structure and 
scores of handsome residences.” *° 

What has just been said, explains the fact that 
no architect’s plans for the Hall have been found, 
though the dimensions of the rooms, cellars and 
vaults appear in several places, as for example in 
the following entry for the Minutes of June 17, 
1785: 

The Plan of a Building for the use of the American 
Philosophical Society, to be erected on the Lot granted 
by the General Assembly, was delivered in by Mr. 
Vaughan, for the Society’s consideration—and ap- 
proved of. 


10 Wertenbaker, Thomas J., The Golden Age of Colonial 
Culture, 74, N. Y., N. Y. Univ. Press, 1942. 
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Dimensions of the Plan —— 


12 Feet by 47 





Passage 
Hall, or largest Room 

on the South side, 27 d° by 47 
Room on the N.E. side 27 by 23 
Room on the N.W. side, 27 by 23 
Height of the 1** Floor, 14 Feet 

Second floor, 10 de 

— Cellars to be 7 Feet high. 

—— Vaults, under them, of equal height 


Since the campaign for subscriptions proved 
somewhat disappointing, the Committee was given 
the option “to begin this Work immediately ; or to 
defer it Some time longer ;—as they may judge 
most expedient.” Furthermore, as so often hap- 
pens, plans had to be altered to conform to ex- 
pediency and available funds. At the meeting of 
June 16, 1786, the question of the underground 
vaults was discussed, and it was 


Resolved, as the building of Vaults, and Cellars 
thereon, would be very expensive, that Cellars only 
may be built; and to be raised two feet in the clear, 
above the State-house Garden, in order to have Win- 
dows to give Light, and a thorough Air thro’ the 
Cellar : —— 


The same meeting also ordered 


that as the intended Hall will for the most part, be 
used after Sunset; that it may be built on the North 
side; and that the two Rooms may be built on the 
South Side, for the advantage of having more Light 
and air. 


The Minutes of the meetings of the late summer 
and autumn of 1786 reveal clearly that matters 
were not progressing to the satisfaction of some. 
On October 20 the Committee on the Building re- 
porting itself not “able to concur,” was discharged, 
and Samuel Vaughan, Thomas Clifford, and Dr. 
Thomas Parke were empowered to “carry on the 
said building.” To add to the general embarrass- 
ment, Mr. Hopkinson begged “leave to resign his 
Office of Treasurer,” and asked that a committee 
be “appointed to examine his accounts.” Fortu- 
nately, he was persuaded to reconsider, which he 
did, the Society ordering that “the committee for 
carrying on the Society’s building in the State- 
house-square be appointed to collect the money 
subscribed or which may be subscribed for that 


purpose and pay the same into the hands of the 
Treasurer.” 1 


11 Minutes, November 17, 1786. 
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Strong appeals were again made to the public 
as is shown in the list of early subscribers printed 
in the issue of November 8, 1786 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Journal and Weekly Advertiser (fig. 2): 


To the PUBLIC. 


HE Legifleture having grented to the American Philafo> 
2 Society ‘a tot aes im the 6rate Houfe fquarze- 
(on which to ere@ a convenient bui.ding fir the accummoda 
tion of the Sociery at = a — — re 
ception of the aparatus, ary va onations 
of which they are now, @r may hereaftcr be poficficd) the 
Committe appointed by the bociety to carry on this build- 
ing have, by the generous fubfcriptiens of a few citizens, 
been enarled to make fome progzefs in this bofinefs; which is 
however neceffarily defcred nest fpring, when they are 
determined to compleat the fame, if poflibie ; a the society 
will be thereby enabled more effeAua!ly to ptofecute the ends 
of their Inflitution, namely, the prorputing of Ufetul Koow- 
ledze, efpécially as it refpecls the Agriculture, Manefadvries, 

and Natur3! Hiftory of North America. 

Such Gentlemen as have not yet had an opperturity of 
fobfcribing, will be particuiarly waited upon by the Commit- 
tec*, when it is hoped they will add thei names to the iif of 
thofe who have already fubfcribed to this laudable undertah- 
Ing, viz. 


His Freellency Benjamin £. +. d. 


Franklin, Efq. 1c 0@ 
Samacl Vauzhan, Ffq. 5° 
Wiiliam Hamylton, Efq. 25 
— Venn, junior, kfy. 25 

obert Morris, Efq. being his 


pay as Membe; of Affembly 


for ciry of Philadelpt.ia, 23 $6 
William Biozham, Efq. 20 
Charles Tompfon, tfq. IS e 
Thomas Hutchins, Elg. Cto- 

gtapher General, 19 10 @ 
Mr. Jehn Vaughan 10 
Mr. George For 10 
Dr. John Morgan 7 10¢6 


John Refs, Efq. 

Henry Hill, Efq. 

Charles Biddle, Efq. 

Mr. Robert Patterfon 

Samuel Heifter, Efq. 

Mr. Levi Hollingfworth 

David Rittenhoule, Kfq. 

Mr. A. Ellicott, of Baltimore, 

Matthew Clarkfon Efq. 

Mr. Berjamin Wynceop 

Mr. John Donlap 

Rev. Dr. John. Ewing 
Dr. William White 
Dr. Samuel Magaw 
Dr. Heory He!muth 
Mr. Robert Blackwell 
Mr. James Davifon 

Bion. Thomas M: Kean 
William Auguftus Atlee 
Geore Bryan 
Jacob Rufh 
Francis Hopkinfon 
Samuel Miles 
Edward Shippen, Efq. 
Plunket Fleefon, Efq. 
Wm. Eradlord, Efq. At- 

torney General 5 


ta Wa be ADH Be He WHEY 


Fic. 2. Form of subscription and partial list of sub- 
scribers published in the Pennsylvania Journal, 
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NEAR FAILURE 


Matters didn’t improve greatly during the win- 
ter and spring of 1787, and by midsummer of 1787, 
while the Constitutional Convention was meeting 
in Independence Hall, the Society was unable to 
meet its bills. In July a committee was appointed 
“to make inquiry concerning some proposals of 
the Library Company, relative to the Society’s 
Lot, & the intended Hall, in the State-house 
Yard.” A month later on August 17, the Com- 
mittee reported 


That they have had a Conference with the Board 
of Directors of the Library Company; and proposed 
to them, that the Company should either jointly finish 
& occupy the Building, on terms of equality and mu- 
tual convenience : or that the Company should take the 
Lot & Building altogether, and pay on demand a Sum 
equal to what hath been expended on the preparing 
and constructing of the Cellars; and also the value of 
the privilege of the Ground ——— The latter proposi- 
tion seemed to meet the inclinations of the Directo: s: 
but they desired meanwhile to deliberate a little far- 
ther; and to have the full ideas of their Constituents 
on the subject. It is probable they may be authorized 
to agree to the Proposal. 

Sam. Magaw 
Fra. Hopkinson 
Jonathan Hoge 

Thos. Ruston 


Signed, 


Upon receiving the foregoing Report, Ordered, That 
the Company be informed, that the Society are not yet 
able to exhibit an exact account of the expence of the 
Cellars; neither are they yet prepared to come to 
any definitive agreement on the subject of the late 
Conference. 

As the days passed, the Society’s financial diff- 
culties grew steadily worse till some of the members 
were ready to sell the Hall to the Library Com- 
pany. Ata stated meeting on September 7, 1787, 
it was moved 
That a Committee be appointed to treat with the Di- 
rectors of the Library Company concerning the dis- 
posing of the Society’s Let & Cellars; & that they 
be empowered to close the bargain of Transfer to 
said Directors, or Compary, on the Terms already 
suggested to them. 


But an amendment was moved and carried that the 
“matter be postponed” and “made the special Or- 
der of the Evening, on Friday the 14th Instant.” 
The situation was obviously extremely critical. 


FRANKLIN TO THE RESCUE 


Fortunately Franklin had returned home in the 
summer of 1785. The records of the special meet- 
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ing on Friday, September 14, if held, cannot be 
found. On the other hand, the moot question was 
made the-special order of meeting for the evening 
of September 18. Franklin presided. Charac- 
teristically, however, he gave precedence to a scien- 
tific communication from the Professor of Astron- 
omy at Glasgow on “the construction of Mr. 
Hirchel’s [sic] forty Feet Telescope,” and a letter 
from New Jersey on plaster chimneys with “mor- 
tar mixed with Salt.” Only then did he bring up 
the question of the Hall. The action of the meet- 
ing on it is recorded in the following minute: 


Sept.ber 18. 1787. 
At the House of His Excellency the President. 
The Phil. Society met, pursuant to special Ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Vaughan produced his account of the 
Subscriptions received towards the Society’s Build- 
ing; and of the Expenditures already made. 

On considering the Motion made by Dr. Hutchin- 
son, at the meeting of the 7th of this inst. viz. “That 
a Committee be appointed to treat with the Directors 
of the Library Company concerning the disposing of 
the Society’s Lot, &c”—which motion by postpone- 
ment, was set over to the present evening ;—being now 
brought forward, and argued upon; it was determined 
in the negative 








It was then 


Resolved, That the said Committee are immediately to 
proceed; and with all convenient dispatch to have the 
Walls carried up, & covered in 

The Society adjourned; to hold their next stated 
meeting, at the President’s House, agreeably to his 
Invitation. 





The defeatists were defeated! But as yet there 
was no formal assurance that the necessary funds 
were forthcoming. On the other hand, the confi- 
dent tone of the resolution suggests that provisions 
had been made at least informally. There is evi- 
dence of at least one meeting during October, but 
we can only surmise what occurred. The Minutes 
are silent. Unfortunately Franklin’s correspond- 
ence and memoirs do not help us either. His let- 
ters for these years, like his great speech before 
the Constitutional Convention on September 17, 
1787, deal with larger issues, and the account of 
the addition to his own house for his sister, Jane 
Mecom, a year earlier was written in direct re- 
sponse to her inquiries. While the reference there 


to the “high cost of labor” may have been partly 
inspired by the difficulties over Philosophical Hall, 
the remark that “building is an Amusement” was 
hardly applicable. 


The silence of the memoirs is, 
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of course, explained by the fact that they do not 
go beyond the late fifties, else we might have had 
the same spirited account of these critical days in 
the story of Philosophical Hall, as those on other 
enterprises he either started or rescued from fail- 
ure. The minutes of the meeting for November 2, 
1787, tell the story in part. The pertinent para- 
graphs read: 

Whereas the President of this Society, his Excel- 
lency Benjn. Franklin, Esq; to enable this Body to 
complete the Building begun for their use, in the 
State-House Square, and which was lately at a stand, 
for want of sufficient Funds to prosecute the inten- 
tions of the Society ;—has subscribed a second Hun- 
dred pounds in addition to his former Donation; and 
has also offered a Loan of what money may be requi- 
site to raise & cover the Building, upon legal interest ; 
it is therefore, 

RESOLVED, 

That the Thanks of the Society be returned to his 
Excellency Benjn. Franklin, Esq; President of this 
Society, for his generous additional contribution. 


A committee was appointed to wait on the Presi- 
dent in order to confer with him on the form of the 
security to be offered. This was promptly done, 
and upon the report of the interview, it was 

RESOLVED 

That the Society give to his Excellency Benjn. 
Franklin, esq; a Bond for the money he may advance 
for carrying on, and covering their Building in the 
State-house Square—not 
Pounds ; 


exceeding Five hundred 


TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL VAUGHAN 


Meanwhile, the campaign for subscriptions was 
vigorously resumed under the direction of Samuel 
Vaughan and in recognition of his services it was 
resolved at the meeting on December 21, 


That the Society entertain a very high sense of the 
services rendered them by Samuel Vaughan Esq ;— 
and that the Thanks of this Body be presented to that 
Gentleman, for his disinterested and successful atten- 
tion to their Interests. 


His Excellency the President did, accordingly, pre- 
sent the Society’s thanks to Mr. Vaughan (fig. 3).1* 


12 This portrait has had a curious history in that it was 
for years held to be a portrait of Francis Hopkinson by 
Charles Willson Peale. Some years ago Charles Henry 
Hart proved conclusively that it was the portrait of 
Samuel Vaughan by Robert Edge Pine, willed to the So- 
ciety by his son John Vaughan. This is in thorough ac- 
cord with the accessories in the painting—the bust of 
Franklin, the glimpse of Independence Square with a 
suggestion of the elms Vaughan had planted in connection 
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Samuel Vaughan by Robert Edge Pine. 


with its landscaping, Philosophical Hall which he did so 
much to build, and the titles of the volumes in the lower 
left-hand corner of the picture. 

Samuel Vaughan of London, a successful Jamaica trader, 
came to America with part of his family in 1783. A friend 
of Franklin and fellow-member of Franklin's London 
Coffee House “Club of Honest Whigs,” he received a cor- 
dial welcome in Philadelphia. Being a man of broad in- 
terests, he soon threw himself with much enthusiasm into 
the intellectual and social life of the city (cp. “The Phila- 
delphia Sojourn of Samuel Vaughan” by Sarah P. Stetson 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
Oct. 1949). In January of 1784 he was elected to the 
Philosophical Society, and for four years he gave much 
of his time and energy to its affairs. In a letter to 
Richard Price of August 2, 1786, Dr. Rush wrote: “He 
has been the principal cause of the resurrection of our 
Philosophical Society. He has even done more, he has 
laid the foundation of a philosophical hall, which will 
preserve his name and the name of his family among us 
for many, many years to come.” Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
2nd ser. 17: 349, 1903. While this is somewhat over- 
drawn, it is, as we have seen, correct to attribute the prog- 
ress of the building of the Hall in large measure to his 
hard work and loyalty. Following his return from Ja- 
maica where he had gone to look after his business in- 
terests, he left Philadelphia permanently for London in 
1790. His bachelor son John, however, continued in 
Philadelphia and was for many years a secretary and the 
distinguished librarian of the Society. An older son, Ben- 
jamin, was a devoted friend of Franklin’s, the first to 
publish his work in English (1779) and, as Lord Shel- 
burne’s personal representative, was intimately associated 
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This formal tribute to Samuel Vaughan recalls 
his extraordinary service to the Society. His sub- 
scriptions and those of his friends toward the build- 
ing of Philosophical Hall mounted up to over £700. 
With Rittenhouse and Francis Hopkinson he 
helped to initiate the plan and continued through- 
out its principal promoter. Additional proof that 
the tradition that the suggestion for the building 
had come from Franklin is wrong is found in sev- 
eral letters by Vaughan to Franklin, and a third 
by Francis Hopkinson to Thomas Jefferson. 

On March 8, 1784, Vaughan wrote to Franklin 
of the plan for two lots on State House Square, 
one for the Society, the other for the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia : 


. . They wish to make an application to the Legis- 
lature for a grant of Ground on the S.E. & S.W. 
corners of the Statehouse yard for the erecting of 
two buildings one for the library, another for the So- 
ciety, which are meant to be sufficiently ornamental 
not to interfere materially with the views of making 
a publick walk—Committees from the two bodies meet 
tomorrow to Confer on the proper mode of applica- 
tion—Many advantages will result from this ar- 
rangem*, if it meets with Success, some of them will 
necessity Strike you—The Society felt the necessity 
of a resting place so strongly that they a few meet- 
ings ago purchased a lot of M. Hopkinson near the 
ohservatory upon which they propose building, if the 
assembly reject the petition, and we flatter ourselves 
that Subscriptions will not be wanting to enable them 
to do it; should they succeed which is not improbable 
it may either be resold or be converted into a Botani- 
cal Garden. 


In a short letter of May 3, wrongly dated 1783 
instead of 1784, he repeats the statement about the 
two lots and suggests that, if Franklin shares his 
views, he communicate his sentiments which would 
carry great weight.'"* On the same day Francis 
Hopkinson wrote to Thomas Jefferson, concluding 
his letter with: 


I have scarce left Room to tell you that there is a 
Design on foot to erect two elegant Buildings on the 
State house Square, one for the philosophical Society 
the other for the City Library, to which is to be united 


with Franklin in the important peace negotiations in Passy. 
Their correspondence covers a wide range of subjects, and 
it is, therefore, very fitting that the Vaughan Family Pa- 
pers are now being added to the manuscript collections of 
our Library. 

13Cp. Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin MSS. 31: 106 and 
28: 75. The latter is dated May 3, 1783, which is obvi- 
ously in error, since Vaughan had not yet arrived in Phila- 
delphia, and the subject was not considered or acted upon 
by the Society until 1784. 
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the Loganian Library. I yesterday drew up the Peti- 


tion to the House to grant us the Ground necessary 
for these Purposes.'* 


But if Franklin didn’t initiate the project for a 
lot and “House,” his staunch support after his re- 
turn from France was obviously a determining fac- 
tor in making possible its successful realization. 


BUILDING COVERED. FIRST MEETING IN THE HALL, 
NOVEMBER 20, 1789 


Franklin’s loan of £500, his second subscription 
of £100, and a renewal drive to collect others even 
at the point of the law for those already pledged, 
at last furnished the funds “requisite to raise and 
cover the Building.” During the next two years 
Franklin himself took a very active part in the af- 
fairs of the Society, presiding at most of its meet- 
ings. Meanwhile, work on completing the Hall 
proceeded steadily. At the stated meeting on Au- 
gust 21, 1789, at which Franklin was not present, 
it was resolved 


That the future meetings of the Society shall be in 
the Philosophical Hall; unless on occasions, when the 
President’s health may allow him to be present: then, 
they shall be held in his house. Respecting this cir- 
cumstance, the Secretary who advertises, is directed 
to make due inquiry some days before the times of 
meeting. 


In editing the Minutes Peter Lesley inserted 
“|not}’’ after the word “may” in the third line, 
erroneously changing the meaning as appears 
below in the letter of September 17 addressed to 
Franklin by the secretary, R. Patterson. 

There are no minutes for the two dates on which 
the Society would normally have met after August 
21. The next recorded meeting was September 
18. On the day preceding, the Secretary, acting 
in accordance with the instructions of August 21, 
wrote to Franklin as follows: 


Sir 


The Philosophical Society, at their last meeting, di- 
rected that one of their Secretaries should wait upon 
you previous to their next meeting to know whether 
it was probable that your state of health would permit 
you to attend, and that the meeting should be held at 
your house for that purpose. 

If this should not be the case, their Hall in fifth 
street being now in some degree prepared for their 


14 Francis Hopkinson to Jefferson, 12 Mch. 1784 (Lib. 
Congr., Jeff. Pap. 10: 1647). I cite the original because 


I am indebted to Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield for drawing 
my attention to this paragraph, which for some reason is 


deleted in the letter as published in Hastings’ Francis 
Hopkinson. 


Nee 
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reception, they proposed to hold their meeting there, 
and directed me to advertise accordingly. 
Your pleasure on this point, signified by the bearer, 
will much oblige — 
Sir 
Your obedient 
humble Servant 
R. Patterson 
Sepr. 17 
Honble Dr. Benjamin Franklin 


That Franklin’s reply was favorable is attested 
by the advertisement in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of the meeting on September 18 to be held at 
Franklin’s house. Other meetings on October 2, 
16, and November 5, were also held there as adver- 
tised. On the thirteenth the officers and coun- 
cilors met in the Hall, and, according to the min- 
utes, the Society itself met there on November 21, 
the editor of the printed minutes adding “| First 
regular meeting of the Society in the New Build- 
ing.|”’ If he had checked the date against the 
advertisement in the Pennsylvania Packet, he 
would have found the following in the issue of 
November 20: 


A stated meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society will be held at their hall This Evening at six 
o’clock.*® 


Moreover, Friday, and not Saturday, was the day 
of the week on which the Society customarily met. 
It can therefore be accepted that the first regular 
meeting of the Society in its own Hall occurred on 
Friday, November 20, 1789.17 

The exact day when the Society first met in 
Philosophical Hall is not of great significance. 
The important fact is that after four years Philo- 

15 Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin MSS. 36: 175. 

16 My attention was called to this discrepancy by Mrs. 
Hess to whom, and Mrs. Duncan, I am indebted for other 
valuable assistance. 

17 While the manuscript Minutes are the basic source 
for the story of the Hall and of the Society in general, 
even they must be used with care. The successive record- 
ing secretaries were by no means all adapted to the task. 
Inclination and circumstances were allowed to interfere 
with the prompt recording of the proceedings, and since 
the Minutes were not, as at a later period, read and ap- 
proved at subsequent meetings, errors and omissions do 
occur. Hence, when important questions are involved they 
should be checked against other sources, like the reports of 
Committees and other archival materials of the Society, 
the records of the Assembly and of City Councils, and, 
for the sake of richness and human interest, the contempo- 
rary newspapers, diaries, memoirs, and correspondence of 
members and others. A systematic study of the Minutes 


from this standpoint is greatly needed and the plans for 
the work are being developed. 
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sophical Hall was at last ready for occupancy. 
Moreover, in view of the discouraging efforts to 
build a suitable home and provide suitable quarters 
for its meetings and library, it seems a little sur- 
prising that so little notice was taken of its comple- 
tion. Apart from the laconic heading “Philo- 
sophical Hall, November 21, 1789” for the minutes 
of the first meeting, there is no intimation of any 
special occasion. There was no celebration; no 
speeches were made; and no resolutions adopted. 
The fact that the interior of the Hall was still un- 
finished, and more particularly, respect and love 
for the President, now confined to his home by his 
last illness, doubtless account for this quiet and 
unheralded occupation of Philosophical Hall by 
the Society. It was left to their successors one 
hundred years later to commemorate the event. 
The ceremonies and addresses attended by many 
distinguished guests on that occasion—November 
21, 1889—hbeing in marked contrast to the first 
meeting of the Society in its Hall. On the other 
hand, despite the triumphant character of the later 
celebration, a note of sorrow pervaded the pro- 
ceedings. The threat of being dispossessed by 
the authority of the Public Building Commission 
appointed by the State, was then still so serious 
that the conclusion of President Fraley’s eloquent 
address quoted below took on somewhat the char- 
acter of a swan song. But the crisis in the life 
of Philosophical Hall at the end of the first century 
of its existence was, after all, only one in a suc- 
cession of very critical situations in its history. 


Ill 
CRISES IN THE STORY OF THE HALL 
SINCE 1789 

The story of Philosophical Hall since 1789, like 
that of the years preceding, is marked by repeated 
periods of unrest and uncertainty. Sometimes 
this was caused by pressure from without; at 
others by conditions within the Society itself. On 
several occasions the Hall narrowly escaped pass- 
ing into other hands; at other times, like its com- 
panion, the fine building of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company across the street, it was actually 
in danger of demolition. During the first half- 
century of its existence, however, no major crisis 
occurred. In 1816 the City bought Independence 
Square from the State, and so became the custo- 
dian of its buildings and grounds, except Philo- 
sophical Hall. Nevertheless, it generously gave to 
the Society by a sort of gentlemen’s agreement the 
use of the small triangular area on the south side 
of the Hall as a service entrance. The first in the 
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series of agitations to sell the Hall, and leave Inde- 
pendence Square, developed in the late thirties 
and early forties. A committee on a new site and 
building was appointed in 1834. Negotiations 
with the City, which was seeking accommodations 
for its rapidly expanding administrative and judi- 
cial departments, resulted in the ordinance of 1841 
authorizing the purchase of the Hall by the munici- 
pality. The financial depression of 1838-1842, 
and disagreement over the price, led to the with- 
drawal of the offer. Unfortunately, the Society, 
in anticipation of a satisfactory accord, had already 
bought the Chinese Museum building on Ninth 
Street, even mortgaging its Library and cabinets 
for the purpose. Literally left “holding the bag,” 
the Society’s very existence was threatened, the 
Sheriff instituting foreclosure proceedings on be- 
half of the creditors. Once again, however, the 
lovalty of the members came to the rescue. The 
obligations were met, the debts paid, and the Hall 
and Library saved. 

In the meantime, plans to join with the Athe- 
naeum to erect a new building on another site were 
made. Toward this end, an Act of Assembly was 
obtained “for relief of the American Philosophical 
Society.” The Act authorized the sale of the So- 
ciety’s building on Independence Square, for “the 
accommodation of Courts of Justice and officers 
connected therewith, or for public uses of the City 
and County of Philadelphia,” nothing in the Act 
of Assembly granting the lot to the Society to the 
contrary notwithstanding. But the proposals to 
affiliate with the Athenaeum, and the sale of the 
Hall to the city again came to nought with the 
abandonment by the municipality of its plans. In- 
stead, certain rooms were put at the disposal of 
the Mayor. 


THE HALL SOLD TO THE UNITED STATES 


In the fifties, the United States Government 
sought and obtained accommodations in the Hall 
for the use of the Federal Courts of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. In a letter of May 18, 
1854, addressed to Charles B. Trego, the Treasurer 
of the Society, United States Marshal, F. B. Wyn- 
koop, wrote : 


Dear Sir: 

I desire to rent a portion of the building now occu- 
pied by your association for the purpose of accom- 
modating the wants of the United States Courts. 

That portion of the building which we will require 
is the ground and 2nd floor, now occupied as offices 
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and used by the Mayor of the city as his reception 
room. ...* 


Two years later in 1856, the Government of- 
fered to buy the Hall and lot outright for $78,000. 
A formal agreement of sale was drawn up, Con- 
gress voted the money, the State approved by 
legislative action, and the Society actually ten- 
dered the conveyance.'® But again fate interfered. 
The Attorney General refused to consummate the 
sale because of the limitations on the use of the 
property imposed by the Act of 1784 giving the 
lot to the Society. This created a curious dilemma 
in which the United States Government had ob- 
tained a property which it refused to accept, despite 
the fact that the highest authorities had officially 
endorsed the transaction. The impasse gave rise 
to an extraordinary situation. Aroused by the 
plan of the federal government to use Philosophi- 
cal Hall for the courts and build a new post office 
in the Old Philadelphia area, a wave of opposition 


18 Amer. Philos. Soc. Archives. 
19 Amer. Philos. Soc. Archives. Copy of the Articles 
signed and sealed with seal of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Philadelphia Exchange, May 17th, 1859. 7 


No. 9. 


AXTHA VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 


BY ORDER OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 
PROPERTY, INDE ENDENCE SQUARE, 
Fifth Street South of Chesnut. 


Formerly owned and occupied by the 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Opposite the Philadelphia Library. 

All that valuable lot of ground and the brick building thereon 
erected, situate on the west side of Fifth street, 96 feet south of 
Chesnut street ; containing in front on Fifth street 70 feet, and 
extending in depth westwardly of that width on Independence 
Square Fo feet, being the same property which the Philosophical 
Society granted and conveyed to the United States, to be used 
for the purposes and business of courts of justice and offices and 
officers connected. therewith. 

A copy of the deed of conveyance, &c., may be seen at the 
Auction Rooms, south Fourth street. 


No. 10. 
BY ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Elegant Marble Edifice, 


FORMERLY THE 


BANK of PENNSYLVANIA, 
And Lot of Ground, having Four Fronts, viz : 
On Second St., on Dock St. opposite the Ex- 


Fic. 4. Advertisement of sale of Philosophical Hall 


by the United States. 
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developed. According to an editorial in The 
Morning Pennsylvanian for May 18, 1859, more 
than 60,000 persons petitioned Washington to 
abandon the plan, sell Philosophical Hall and the 
Pennsylvania Bank, which had also been bought 
by the government, to the City, and use the money 
to build a post office and a new court house “fur- 
ther up town.” Authorities in Washington were 
agreeable. Philosophical Hall and the Bank were 
placed in the hands of Thomas & Sons, auctioneers 
and were advertised for public sale (fig. 4) on 
May 17, 1859. On its part, City Councils passed 
an ordinance empowering the Mayor to bid up to 
$78,000 for the Hall.°° In accordance with this 
mandate, the Mayer attended the auction at the 
Merchants’ Exchange on the evening of May 17, 
but refused to bid, despite the auctioneer’s pro- 
tracted efforts. The hints of the editor of the 
journal just cited, that there was collusion between 
the Mayor and “the sharp gentlemen of the Philo- 
sophical Society’ do not concern us. What is 
important is the fact that there was no sale, and 
the ownership of Philosophical Hall again lay be- 
tween the United States and the Society. Since 
the former didn’t want it, and the Society naturally 
paid no attention to the gratuitous advice of the 
editor to “give it to the City,” the Hall remained in 
its possession. 


PLANS FOR NEW CITY HALL ON 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


During the next decade the City finding itself 
more and more in need of accommodations for its 
courts, again made overtures for the purchase of 
Philosophical Hall. An ordinance of 1863, au- 
thorizing the lease of the first floor and basement 
at an annual rental of $3,000 carried the proviso 
that the American Philosophical Society agreed to 
sell its Hall to the City for a sum not exceeding 
$78,000 at any time within a period of five years. 
Expecting the City to exercise its option, the So- 
ciety on its part secured an option for the pur- 
chase at $16,000 on the Butt Doble Stables on 
South Penn Square. But the City again with- 
drew from its proposal, and the Society sur- 
rendered its right to the Penn Square lot, which 
was later appraised at over a million dollars. 

In the meantime the population of Philadelphia 
had grown from 54,000 in 1790, when the City 
Hall and Congress Hall on the Square were large 
enough to accommodate the administration and 


20 Ordinances and joint resolutions of the Select and 
Common Councils ... from January 1 to December 31, 
Philadelphia 1859, p. 210-211. 
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courts to 674,000 in 1870, and to 1,046,964 in 
1890. Overcrowding had become intolerable. 
New municipal buildings were absolutely neces- 
sary. Moreover, since the old ones were on Inde- 
pendence Square, City Council seemed to assume 
that the Square was the logical site for the new 
buildings. Hence the extraordinary ordinance of 
1868. On December 31 of that year Select and 
Common Councils passed an ordinance ** which 
appointed 


Commissioners for the erection of Public Buildings 
for the accommodation of the Courts and all the City 
and County offices . . . that the said buildings shall 
be erected on Independence Square [and,] that upon 
completion of the buildings herein authorized to be 
erected, all the present buildings upon Independence 
Square, with the exception of Independence Hall, shall 
be taken down and removed by the said Commissioners. 





Fie. 5. 


Philadelphia’s City Hall on Center Square. 


One shudders to think of the crushing weight of 
Philadelphia’s vast City Hall on this historic 
Square, and: its transformation into the rialto of 
Philadelphia’s city politics (fig. 5). Fortunately 
the proposed desecration aroused public opinion to 
the point of action. A veritable furor of opposi- 
tion developed, not only because of the threat to 
Independence Square, but because population and 
business had already moved westward, and the 
preponderant element was anxious to have the 
public buildings up-town. Appeal was made to 
the Legislature at Harrisburg, and the State inter- 
vened. On March 30, 1870, an act was passed 





21 Ordinances and Joint Resolutions of the City of Phila- 


delphia from January Ist to December 31, 1868, 571-573, 
Phila., 1869. 
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setting up a special commission with extraordinary 
powers for “the erection of the public buildings” 
in Philadelphia, and 


to locate the said buildings in either Washington 
square or Penn square as may be determined by a 
vote of the legally qualified voters ... at the next 
general election in October . . . and provided further 
that .. . upon the completion of a sufficient portion 
of said buildings to accommodate the courts and mu- 
nicipal offices, the buildings now occupied by them 
respectively, shall be vacated and removed, and upon 
the entire completion of the new buildings, all the 
present buildings on Independence square, except In- 
dependence Hall, shall be removed,?* the ground placed 
in good condition by said Commission, as part of their 
duty under this act, the expense of which shall be paid 
out of their general fund provided by this act; and 
thereupon the said Independence square shall be and 
remain a public walk and green forever.** 


‘The mandate to remove all the buildings on In- 
dependence Square, of course, included Philosophi- 
cal Hall, and for the next two decades the threat 
hung like the sword of Democles over its delibera- 
tions. Moreover the fact that the highest authori- 
ties in the State had ordered the removal of the 
three companion buildings to Independence Hall 
seems to have drawn attention to the private 
ownership of Philosophical Hall. This appears 
repeatedly in the hostility of part of the public 
press in the late eighties and early nineties. A 
rather mild editorial in the Public Ledger of No- 
vember 21, 1889, reads: 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 


The Hall which in its external architecture and gen- 
eral dinginess of appearance resembles the City and 
County buildings on the Chestnut Street corners of 
the Square, is generally understood to be a city build- 
ing. Very few ... know that it is occupied in any 
other way than to furnish rooms for the judges, 
jurors, suitors, witnesses and officers for the Court 
of Common Pleas Number 1. 


On its part the Society seemed to accept the ne- 
cessity of removal. In his address on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of the occupation of 
Philosophical Hall President Fraley speaking with 
deep emotion said: 


| feel embarrassed when I have to talk of our part- 
ing with our ancient home. It is associated in my 
mind with so much pleasure, with so much instruction, 
that perhaps | ought to hope that I may not live to see 

22 Italics are mine. 

28 Laws of the General Assembly of the State of Penn- 
sylvania passed at the Session of 1870. No. 1404. See 
volume of Laws of 1871, Appendix, pp. 1548-1550. 
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the Society part with it. But there are considerations 
connected with this subject which I think ought to 
weigh with the members of the Society, when they 
consider the vast amount of precious treasures that 
we have accumulated here in the shape of our library, 
our collections, our manuscripts, our portraits, and 


so many things of which all feel pride in the 
possession.*4 


Philosophical Hall with Congress Hall and City 
Hall was set apart for demolition, it being sup- 
posed, as President Fraley expressed it with rather 
mild sarcasm, that Independence Hall “would be 
sufficient monument to perpetuate all the patriotic 
thoughts that cluster around the City of Philadel- 
phia.” Strange as it may seem, however, his 
anxiety even at the time was no longer necessary. 
The public and the legislature had lost interest, 
and the Society proceeded to meet the need for 
space in a new and surprising manner. 


THE FOLLY OF THE THIRD STORY 
Finding its Hall increasingly inadequate and 
overcrowded, the Society appointed a special com- 
mittee, called the “Committee on Extended Accom- 
modations,”’ and on its recommendation voted to 
add a third story to accommodate its library. To 
do this, the walls had to be strengthened and iron 





2 ies 


Fic. 6. The third story, 1890-1949, 


pillars installed in the rooms on the first and sec- 
ond floors to carry the extra load. The entire im- 
provements including the new book cases in the 
large upper library room cost the sum of 
$41,449.72. 

The costly addition of the “dungeon-like”’ super- 
structure (fig. 6) to the exterior violated all the 


24 Public Ledger, Nov. 22, 1889. Also Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 27: 6, 1889. 
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canons of conservation and reconstruction, destroy- 
ing completely the original harmony of the build- 
ings on the Square.*® Moreover, to add insult to 
injury, the Society publicly solicited tenants, draw- 
ing attention to the attractiveness of the rooms 
since the remodeling, and offering further altera- 
tions on long-term contracts. This again raised 
the question of profits and competition by a tax- 
exempt institution. Hostility flared up once more, 
and a strong movement to dislodge the Society 
from the Square got under way. An ordinance to 
that effect was introduced in City Council with the 
vigorous support of a number of civic and patriotic 
organizations, private individuals, and the city 
press.*° But again wiser counsel prevailed, and 
the Society’s occupation of the Hall was not again 
officially challenged. Instead, despite President 
Fraley’s fears, it continued to occupy Philosophical 
Hall with a satisfied feeling that the building with 
the added story was now adequate for its needs. 

The fallacy of this assumption was not, however, 
long in appearing. In less than two decades, evi- 
dences of overcrowding again appeared (fig. 7). 
This, coupled with worries over finances and other 
conditions, led to a prolonged agitation within the 
Society itself to abandon the Hall. 

25 For a more detailed account see Lingelbach, W. E., 
Old Philadelphia: redevelopment and conservation, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 93 (2) : 188-189, 1949. 

26 Cp. editorials and articles in the newspapers—Tele- 
graph, Record, and Bulletin in the summer of 1891, and 
the Records of City Council for the nineties. 





Fic. 7. The overcrowded library quarters several decades 
after the addition of the third story. 
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EXCHANGE OF HALL FOR LOT ON THE PARKWAY 


Troubled by the steady increase of its library and 
cabinets, and the consequent overcrowding of its 
own quarters, a decided change occurred in the at- 
titude of some of the officers and members of the 
Society toward the Hall following the first decade 
of the twentieth century. Equally, if not more 
important was the drastic decline in rentals caused 
by the exodus of business and financial institutions 
from the downtown area. To these very substan- 
tial considerations was added still another, in the 
attractions of the new Franklin Parkway to which 
the city authorities tried earnestly to bring as many 
of the learned and cultural institutions as possible. 
The prospects had a strong appeal for many mem- 
bers of the Society, the more so because it was ex- 
pected that the State Legislature would make a 
generous contribution. The two hundredth anni- 
versary (1906) of Franklin’s birth furnished a 
favorable occasion. An application was made to 
the Legislature for $350,000. Although received 
favorably by the Senate, the House refused to ap- 
prove the proposal. Instead a modest appropria- 
tion of $35,000 which Governor Pennypacker cut 
to $20,000 was voted to celebrate the Bicentenary.” 

Nevertheless the agitation continued. A com- 
mittee appointed to study the question strongly 
recommended removal to the Parkway. In a 
printed circular of May 9,.1911, signed by sixty 
members, calling for a special meeting of the So- 
ciety to consider the matter, vigorous arguments 
in favor of the proposals were advanced. De- 
nouncing sentimentality in a matter that offered 
such alluring material advantages, it pointed out 
that all other venerable institutions, save the 
Athenaeum, had moved westward ; that the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society could not afford again 
to let opportunity pass it by—‘to neglect this 
chance,” it declared, “is to throw away a treasure. 
Three times did the Sibyl tender leaves of wisdom, 
and it was wise to act, even though tardily.” ** 
The minutes of the meeting of May 10, at which 
the report was adopted show fifty-seven yeas and 
only seven nays. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that it represented the local rather than 


27 It was in response to this celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Frankl‘~’ | ‘ith that the Federal 
Government appropriated $5,0. able the Secretary of 
State to have a medal struc’ ymmemorate the event, 
a single impression in gold tu ~~ presented on behalf of the 
President of the United States to the Representative of 
France, and two hundred in bronze for other purposes. 

28 Printed call for “the special meeting on Wednesday 
evening, May 10th,” 1911. 
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the general membership, the latter, at this period 
of the Society’s history, rarely attending special 
meetings. However, in accordance with this reso- 
lution, an agreement was entered into on Novem- 
ber 11, 1911, with the City to exchange Philosophi- 
cal Hall for a lot on the Parkway in the vicinity of 
Logan Square.*® 

Efforts to raise a building fund were again made. 
As on an earlier occasion, they failed, and for some 
years no progress was made. In the late twenties, 
however, a concerted and altogether extraordinary 
campaign proved more successful. In addition to 
the usual publicity on such occasions, two special 
publications were issued; one, an attractive folio 





29 Office of the Recorder of Deeds. Deed book, J. M. H. 
Fic. 8. The proposed palace on the Parkway. No. 604, p. 148. 





Fic. 9. Independence Hall and the crowded area to the north and east with Philosophical Hall, restored to its 
original design, in the right foreground. 
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volume entitled When Aristotle Comes Again (fig. 
8), the other a smaller volume with the equally 
intriguing title, Mankind Advancing, A Message 
of Progress. As examples of effective promotion 
by a learned and scientific society, they are re- 
markable. The names of ranking scientists and 
scholars are found in the list of contributors to the 
Aristotle volume. In fairness to the scholars, 
however, it should be noted that most of them had 
in mind contributions for a new Franklin House 
without apparently realizing the significance of 
removal from Independence Square. Many of the 
finest statements, therefore, stress the value and 
importance of the opportunities for cooperative ef- 
forts and achievements in science and learning af- 
forded by the Society, rather than the removal so 
strenuously advocated by some of the officers. 

In the introduction and in the campaign gener- 
ally, however, much emphasis was laid on the in- 
adequacy of Philosophical Hall and the fire- 
hazards, not only because of the old and defective 
interior appointments, but because of the proximity 
of other buildings in the neighborhood (fig. 9). 
Nearly a million dollars was subscribed. While 
reasonably large, this was obviously inadequate for 
so large an undertaking. But the enthusiasts for 
the project were in command, and for a time it 
looked as though the Society would voluntarily 
abandon its historic home for a very questionable 
venture, without adequate endowment in a palace 
on the Parkway. Fortunately opposition to the 
plan was becoming quite pronounced when the 
problem of financing the Society was happily 
solved. 


CONTRACT FOR EXCHANGE OF HALL CANCELLED 


In 1932 the Society received nearly four million 
dollars bequeathed to it by its late member, Dr. 
Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., of Philadelphia (fig. 
10). Added to other funds, it completely elimi- 
nated all financial reasons for removal from Inde- 
pendence Square. Temporary quarters were 
found for the Library in the old home of the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange in the Drexel Building in 
1934, and at its Annual Meeting in 1936, the So- 
ciety by a unanimous vote instructed its officers 
to seek the annulment of “the agreement or con- 
tract between the City of Philadelphia and the So- 
ciety, dated November 24, 1911.” On their part, 
the Mayor and City Councils were agreeable. 
The contract was annulled and the Society’s title 
to its lot and Hall on Independence Square was 
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Fic. 10. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., scientist 


and benefactor. 


again officially confirmed by an Ordinance of 
March 30, 1936. After reciting the contractual 
agreements between the city and the Society, and 
the Ordinances of 1911 and 1933, it says: 


And Whereas, \t is the desire of both parties to the 
said contract of November 24, 1911, to withdraw from 
the negotiations and contractual duties, rights and 
obligations therein more fully described, to cancel and 
annul the said contract and to repeal the enabling 
legislation above described; now therefore. 


The Mayor is then empowered to implement the 
cancellation provided in the Ordinance, and the 
City Solicitor is ordered to cooperate in the execu- 
tion thereof and in having the proper record made 


of the matter in the Office of the Recorder of 
Deeds. 


Approved the thirtieth day of March, a.p. 1936. 
S. Davis Wilson, 
Mayor of Philadelphia *° 


After this extraordinary ending to the campaign, 
the question of the subscriptions which had been 
made toward the Franklin House on the Parkway 
seemed at first thought to present a serious di- 

30 Ordinances of the City of Philadelphia from January 1 


to December 31, 1936, and opinions of the City Solicitor, 
Philadelphia, 1937, pp. 105-107. 
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lemma. To clarify the situation, steps were imme- 


diately taken to ascertain the wishes of the indi- 
vidual subscribers as to the disposition of their 
contributions to the fund for the building on the 
Parkway. Practically all agreed to have their 
pledges transferred to the general funds of the 
Society. 

Important as the final outcome of this last crisis 
was for the future of the Society, it also had con- 
siderable influence in the promotion of the great 
civic improvements soon to be inaugurated in the 
area of Independence Square, and now in process 
of realization. This expression on the part of the 
membership at large of loyalty to, and appreciation 
of, old traditions and environment was properly 
regarded as a tribute to the foresight of the Found- 
ers who in the beginning established the close asso- 
ciation of Philosophical Hall—symbol of science 
and learning—with Independence Square, the na- 
tion’s foremost shrine dedicated to liberty and 
patriotism. 


IV 

RENTALS AND SUCCESSIVE TENANTS 

Quite early in the planning of the Hall proposals 
were made for renting the parts of the building not 
required for the use of the Society. Since nothing 
was said in the Act of March 28, 1785 about leas- 
ing the building, or parts of it, the Society peti- 
tioned the Assembly for the right to do so. This 
was readily granted by the supplementary act of 
August 14, 1786, the pertinent sections of which 
read : 


Be it therefore enacted. . . . That the American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia, for pro- 
moting of useful knowledge, shall be and they are 
hereby vested with full and sufficient power and Au- 
thority to let, or jease out, such Vaults, or Cellars as 
they may think proper to make under the Building to 
be by them erected on the Lot aforesaid, and shall 
have like power and Authority to let or lease any other 
parts of said Building for such purposes as may have 
affinity with the design of their Institution and for no 
other — 

. that the Issues, or profits arising from such parts 
of the Building shall be applied to the purposes for 
which the said Society was Originally instituted, and 
to no other, anything in the Act to which this is a 
Supplement to the Contrary notwithstanding.*" 


In accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
tenants were selected with considerable care. An 
81 Statutes at large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1801, 


compiled . . . by James T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders, 
12 (1785-1787) : 198-199, Harrisburg, 1906. 
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application from the Masons was rejected as not 
sufficiently in “affinity with the design” of the So- 
ciety. On the other hand, John Vaughan, for 
many years librarian, in 1787 rented the cellars 
for “the storage of wines and licquors.”’ Until the 
second decade of the present century, rents and 
dues were the principal source of income, the pres- 
ence of successive tenants, usually of a quite distin- 
guished character, making the story of Philosophi- 
cal Hall both more complicated and more colorful. 

The University of Pennsylvania was the second 
successful applicant for space. In 1789 it obtained 
a lease for five years of Philosophical Hall, except 
for the two south rooms and the cellars for a rental 
of £85 a year, on condition that it furnish mate- 
rials to complete such parts of the interior as was 
necessary, the cost to be deducted from the rent. 
By special agreement with the Assembly the Lib- 
erty Bell proclaimed not “liberty through all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,” but the call 
to classes beginning at six in the morning for eager, 
if sleepy, students. In 1791 the two south rooms 
on the second floor were ordered to be finished, and 
later occupied by the Society and other organiza- 


Fic. 11. Philosophical Hall in the background during its 
occupancy by Peale’s Museum. Engraving by Birch 
(1799). 
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tions for their weekly or monthly meetings. Mo- 
reau de St. Méry reports that the College of Physi- 
cians met in the Hall of the Society every Wednes- 
day evening and on special occasions. One of 
these occasions during the Yellow Fever epidemic 
of 1793, described by Dr. Powell, in his excel- 
lent book, Bring Out Your Dead, is of especial 
significance : 


On Sunday afternoon, trudging through the fury of 
the northeast storm, Dr. Hutchinson made his way to 
State House Yard. He entered the little building of 
the American Philosophical Society and climbed up 
the stairs to the chamber of the College of Physicians. 
The Fellows were gathering. It was an extraordi- 
nary thing, this special meeting the Mayor had re- 
quested. It was the first time the city had ever asked 
the Fellows a sheerly medical question. Indeed, it 
was the first time in American history any organized 
medical society had been appealed to by a government, 
and the Fellows were sensible of their responsibilities. 
The city expected leadership . . 
science could give.®? 


. the best of medical 


PEALE’S MUSEUM AND OTHER TENANTS 


Upon the expiration of the University’s lease, 
the Society raised the rent and, according to the 
record, found a more “desirable tenant” in Charles 
Willson Peale and his Museum (fig. 11). For the 
next fifteen years the Hall witnessed the animated 
domestic and intensely interesting professional life 
of this remarkable man—artist, educator, and in- 
ventor, a close friend of Jefferson and of all lib- 
erals. His large family and famous museum 
crowded the Hall beyond capacity, and a section 
of a part of State House Square was leased to ac- 
commodate the constantly increasing specimens 
and menagerie of native animals. Of passing in- 
terest is the fact that of his two sons born in Philo- 
sophical Hall, the younger, Franklin, was formally 
named by the Society. Apparently the father, hard 
put to it to find another appropriate name to add 
to Rembrandt, Titian, Rubens, and Raphaelle, pro- 
posed such an impossible name that the mother, 
being of the New York DePeysters and strongly 
attached to family names, objected vigorously. 
The matter was submitted to the Society which re- 
solved that the boy should be named “Franklin.” 
This was, of course, only an interesting incident 
in the busy life of Philosophical Hall which housed 
America’s earliest successful museum from 1794 
to 1811 (fig. 12). The first insurance policy on 
the building was taken out on May 7, 1794, pos- 


32 Powell, J. H., Bring out your dead, 30, Phila., Univ. 
of Penna. Press, 1949. 
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Fic. 12. 


Staircase portrait by Charles Willson Peale of 
Titian and Raphaelle Peale. Courtesy of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. The painting was used, 
writes Charles Coleman Sellers in his life of Charles 
Willson Peale (Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 23 (2): 
71-72, 1947), to fill “an unused door frame in the 
Museum with a real step built out below to add to 
the illusion and it is said that President Washington 
invited to view some Indian figures in costume had 
been taken in by the hoax, courteously bowing as he 
passed the picture.” 
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sibly because of the increased risk. 


Lightning 
rods had been put up in 1791. 


Whether this was 
done out of respect for Franklin, or belief in their 
efficacy, doesn’t appear in the record. Some years 
before, ‘the Society seriously debated the ques- 
tion: May we place Rods on our Houses to save 
them from Lightning without being guilty of 
Presumption” ? 

\fter Peale moved the museum to Independence 
Hall in 1811, other tenants gradually secured ac- 
commodations in different parts of the building. 
Just what the conditions of tenancy were, or what 
parts of the Hall each occupied is not important. 
The following letter by John Vaughan, acquired by 
the library since this study was begun, is very sug- 
gestive on this score: 


Dr. Thomas Parke 

V.P. of the College of Physicians 
Philad April 6, 1818 

Dr. Sir 

The American Philosophical Society, having been 
applied to by the Agricultural Society to be allowed 
to hold their meetings monthly on such days as the 
College do not meet, are disposed to make the ar- 
rangement with them—-The Athenaeum have also 
applied to hold their monthly meetings so as not to 
interfere with the College 


Will vou please to lay 
this before the College 


That the necessary 
arrangements may be made by the A.P.S. with the 
other Societies. 
I remain with respect 
Your obt Servt. 
Jn. Vaughan. 
Libn of Am. Ph. Socy 


Vaughan himself had bachelor apartments in the 
Hall, and the well-known painter, Thomas Sully, 


Tf. SULLWS 
GALLERY OF PICTURES, 


I8 OPENED 


FOR THE RECEPTION OF VISITERS, 


AT His RESTDENCK, IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL HALI 
SOUTM@ FIFTH.STREET 


ADMITTANCE 2s CENTS 


tent i eel 


eee ee ee 1 ot ee 





Fic. 13 


Thomas Sully’s advertisement of gallery in 
Philosophical Hall, 





advertised his studio and gallery from there (fig. 
13 >= 


THE CITY AND THE FEDERAL COURTS AS TENANTS 


Mention has been made above of the use by the 
City of certain parts of the first floor and the base- 
ment for the Mayor’s reception rooms in the late 
forties of the last century; to the occupation of 
the same quarters by the United States District 
Court for Eastern Pennsylvania; and the return 
of the City as a tenant in 1873 for the accommoda- 
tion of the Court of Common Pleas No. 1. Hav- 
ing completely renovated the building and added 
the third story to accommodate the Library, the 
Society terminated the City’s lease in 1891, and 
made the special appeal for new tenants referred 
to above. 

With the Stock Exchange directly across the 
street in the Drexel Building, the new Bourse less 
than a square to the north, and the imposing solid- 
ity of numerous late Victorian bank and insurance 
company buildings, the area was entering the last 
period of prosperity as the city’s financial center. 
Prospects for profitable rentals were excellent. 
The attractive character of the new quarters in the 
Hall was conspicuously advertised, and in the 
decades that followed investment and insurance 
brokers and others paid rental in excess of $5,000 
annually. 


RENTS DECLINE AS BUSINESS LEAVES 
OLD PHILADELPHIA 


Toward the end of the period, however, the re- 
moval of the Stock Exchange to other quarters, 
the competition of the new Bourse Building with 
its more than four hundred offices, and the in- 
creasing exodus to the uptown area led to a drastic 
falling off in the rentals. In 1913,the Committee 
on Hall reported : 


The changes incident to the removal of the Stock 
Exchange have affected the renting of the offices most 
unfavorably. The entire first floor is vacant, and so 
far even very decided concessions in the amount of 
rental asked, has failed to attract tenants,** 


By the end of 1915 conditions were almost des- 
perate : “only one of the four offices in the building 
is rented, and although every effort has been made 
it seems impossible to get tenants for the others at 
any rental whatsoever.” ** Although conditions be- 


8] am indebted to Mr. C. C. Sellers for a copy of the 
advertisement by Sully, the original of which is at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. 

34 Report of the Committee on Hall, December 1, 1913, 

5 Jbid., December 3, 1915, 
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came somewhat better later, the improvement was 
not sufficient to overcome the financial stringency 
which became a major cause for the campaign to 
exchange the Hall for a lot on the Parkway. 
From this dilemma the Society was finally rescued 
by the generous bequest of Dr. Penrose. The 
rental policy could now be discontinued. In 1934 
all leases were terminated, and the Society for the 
first time took over all of Philosophical Hall for 
its own purposes. 


V 
MORE THAN BRICKS AND MORTAR 


Buildings like Philosophi- 
cal Hall, and those to which 
it is companion on this his- 
toric Square, are much more 
than bricks and mortar, no 
matter how successfully these 
may have been translated into 
beautiful structures. They 
are what they aré, and they 
speak the language they 
speak, because of the events, 
the men, and the ideas that 
have been associated with them. As for Philo- 
sophical Hall with its fine new-old look within and 
without (fig. 1), more than incidental notice should 
be made of the very successful remodeling of the 
interior so completely in accord with the best co- 
lonial tradition. The difficult problem of the steep 
ascent of the stairs opposite the Fifth Street en- 
trance caused by the city’s demand, when the Hall 
was under construction, that the steps be brought 
from the sidewalk into the interior of the Hall, has 
been very successfully handled. An attractive 
marble stairway quite original in design; the semi- 
circular treatment of the wall on either side of the 
doorway to conceal the dumbwaiter shaft and un- 
sightly pipes; and the introduction of a five-point 
depressed arch adding width and dignity, have to- 
gether greatly reduced what used to be an exces- 
sively high and angular approach to the main hall. 
It now has, not only an attractiveness all its own, 
but is closely integrated with the rest of the interior 
into a harmonious whole. 





Fic. 14. 


PORTRAITS AND MEMORABILIA WITH ASSOCIATIONS 


Sut while this and the remodeling of the rest of 
the interior has been done with a sympathetic feel- 
ing for the spirit of colonial building, it is the por- 
traits, memorabilia, and archives that create the at- 
mosphere which gives it warmth and life. Hence 
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brief comments on some of the more outstanding 
features of this character as they appear in the 
Hall today is necessary. This is all the more so 
because of the present effective distribution, for 
there is much more of purpose and motivation in 
the new arrangements than at first appears. The 
main principle was recognized in the Lecture 
Room after it was remodeled by our late fellow 
member, Dr. Paul Cret. The well-known thumb 
portrait of Franklin by Charles Willson Peale 
after Martin is appropriately in the place of honor 
over the chair of the presiding officer (fig. 14). 
Its prestige is greatly enhanced by the portrait of 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart on the right and 
that of Jefferson by Thomas Sully on the left. 
Like so many of the others, they have an especial 
association with the Hall and the Society. 

The three original 
Martin portraits were or- 
dered by Sir William 
Alexander out of grati- 
tude to Franklin for 
reading and commenting 
on Alexander’s scientific 
papers. The first was 
done for Alexander him- 
self. Later when he of- 
fered to have Martin do 
one for Franklin, Frank- 
lin had the elaborately carved chair of the original 
replaced by the simple one more in harmony with 
the rest of the picture as seen here in Peale’s copy. 
The papers Franklin is reading are supposedly 
those sent him by Alexander, the bust of Newton 
suggesting their scientific character. Our paint- 
ing was given to the Society by Peale in 1785, and 
accepted with thanks on December 16 of that year 
with the request that the artist keep it until the 
Society got a proper place for it. In our printed 
Minutes the editor says the portrait was done by 
Peale from life at the request of the Society on 
July 17, 1789.°° This is incorrect because the 
Martin portrait of Franklin shows him in robust 
middle life, and, according to Peale’s own account, 





Fic. 15. 


Franklin was too ill for a sitting when he, accom- 
panied by young Rembrandt Peale, went to Frank 
lin’s home at the behest of the Society to make the 
portrait. The portrait ** by Peale of Franklin late 


36 Cp. printed Minutes, July 17, 1789, Early Proceedings 
of the Society, 1744-1838, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 22 
(3) : 174, 1884. 

37 For a scholarly account of Peale’s Portraits of Frank 
lin, see Sellers, C. 
257, 1950. 


C., Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94: 251 
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16. The Minute on the Washington portrait. 


in life at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
reveals a very different Franklin. The fine por- 
trait of Washington by Gilbert Stuart (fig. 15) 
was definitely done to a commission 
from the Society and duly purchased (fig. 16). 
When it was finished, a 
Committee sent to 
view it, and happily re- 
ported it as satisfactory. 
Jefferson by 


in response 
was 


Thomas 
Sully, the most highly ap- 
praised financially and 
artistically of all our por- 
traits, was presented to 
the Society by William 
Short in 1830, a gift that 
fitly Jef- 
ferson’s presidency of the 
Society for eighteen 

interest in its work for even 

a longer period (fig. 17). 

On the rear wall of the Lecture Room are por- 
traits of early officers of the Society including 
Caspar Wistar and Du Ponceau. The Society’s 
commission for the portrait of its second presi- 
dent, David Rittenhouse (fig. 18) is clearly told 
in the following Minute under date of December 
2, 1791: 


commemorates 
Fia. 17. 


years, and his active 


Resolved, that Dr. Rittenhouse be requested to sit for 
his Portrait, and the same be painted by Mr. Peale, 
at the expense of the Society, to be placed in their 


Hall. 
At the same time it was 


Resolved, that the Portrait of Dr. Franklin presented 
some time ago by Mr. Peale, shall be framed in the 


best manner that the work can be executed for a price 
not exceeding Six Pounds. 


Pine’s portrait of Samuel Vaughan (fig. 3) has 
been discussed above. 

Across the hall from the 
Lecture Room, the portrait 
of former President Mor- 
ris appears conspicuously 
on the south wall of the 
secretary's office, appropri- 
ately placed because of his 
devotion to the cause of 
keeping the Society in 
Philosophical Hall in Old 
Philadelphia, and his close 
cooperation with Presi- 
dents Russell and Conklin, 
whose portraits are now 
hung on the east and west walls of the office. In 
the reception room to the left are now seen por- 
traits of Priestley, Heckewelder and others includ- 
ing the remarkabie portrait by Thomas Sully of 
Benjamin Rush (fig. 19) which may prove to be 
the original of the many familiar Rush portraits. 

One other feature on the first floor merits atten- 
tion. Not only is the treatment of the interior of 
the Hall on the Fifth Street side best seen from the 
west entrance, but the door on the yard (fig. 20) 
is in itself quite lovely, and should, as President 
Conklin has frequently suggested, be made our 
main entrance. Since our location on Independ- 
ence Square is unique, and all discordant notes, 
architecturally speaking, have been removed, we 
can in this way not only show appreciation of our 
historic environment, but greatly increase the dig- 


Fie. 18. 
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Fic. 19. 





Rush by Thomas Sully. 











nity and charm that attaches to Philosophical Hall 
itself. 

On the second floor, the north room, immedi- 
ately over the Lecture Room, has been changed 
more than any of the others. The vault, which 
was built at a late date, and intruded into the 
southeast corner of the room thus destroying its 
original character entirely, has been removed. 
This affords a clear approach to a concealed dumb- 
waiter by which luncheons and dinners can now be 
brought from an up-to-date kitchen in the base- 
ment direct to the serving tables at the east end of 
this room, eliminating what has for years been a 
nuisance and inconvenience arising from bringing 
refreshments from the third floor. The north 
room is now restored to its original proportions, 
except, as in the rest of the rooms, for a lowering 
of the ceiling and a furring of outer walls to con- 
ceal pipes and other structural installations. Two 
fine colonial fireplaces, similar to those in the 
Members’ Room, on the wall opposite the en- 
trance give period atmosphere appropriate to one 
of the very rare treasures of the Society—the 
original of William Penn’s great Charter of Privi- 
leges of 1701 (fig. 21). In excellent state of 
preservation with the Great Seal intact, it has re- 
cently been returned to its place in this room after 
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being on tour with the Freedom Train. 


Granted 
by the Founder upon leaving for England at the 
end of his second visit to the province, it recalls 
his well-known comment: 


Ye shall be governed by laws of your own making, 
and live a free and if you will a sober people. 


The south, or Members’ Room, across the hall 
on the second floor is dominated, as one enters, 
by the portrait over the President’s chair of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt (fig. 22), the great philoso- 
pher of nature, when philosophy still included 
nearly all fields of learning. It brings to mind 
his Cosmos, possibly greatest of those books of 
universal knowledge, before the development of 
the intense specialization of the last century and 
a half; a trend admirably illustrated by the two 
former presidents of the Society whose portraits 
flank von Humboldt—Dr. W. W. Keen and Pro- 
fessor William B. Scott, the first an eminent sur- 
geon, the other an equally eminent geologist. The 
room as it used to be is seen in figure 23. Behind 
the President’s desk is the intriguing library step- 
ladder chair invented by Franklin and presented 
to the Society by his son-in-law, Richard Bache, 
as “the chair in which his Father-in-Law, Dr. 





Fic. 20. Doorway facing Independence Square. 
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Fig. 21. 


Franklin, used to sit when the Meetings of the 
Society were held at his House.” In the new 
arrangement Franklin’s chair (fig. 24) is no longer 
used by the presiding officer, but occupies a place 
of honor on his right, while Jefferson’s revolving 
arm chair with the wide arm desk (fig. 25) on 
which he wrote the Declaration of Independence 
is on the left of the rostrum. Rittenhouse’s clock 
still accurately ticking the seconds, his telescope 
used in the observations of the transit of Venus in 
1769 are now back in their accustomed places 
while the electrical apparatus used by Franklin 
with other memorabilia are in the cabinets on the 
north wall. 

Above these to the right of the door as one 
enters there is a remarkable, and heretofore un- 
known portrait of Franklin (fig. 26). Acquired 
this year through the enterprise of Dr. Chinard, 
it is a superb addition not only to the room, but to 
the portraits of Franklin in general. The artist is 
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A part of William Penn’s Charter of Privileges of 1701, showing signatures and the Great Seal. 


not known, but the provenance is thoroughly estab- 
lished.** Presented by Franklin to the daughter 
of Madame Helvetius on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, it remained in her family till its recent acqui- 
sition by the Society. A strong, understanding, 
and somewhat quizzical Franklin now takes his 
place in the Executive Sessions of the Society he 
founded, and served as president for more than 
two decades. On the other side of the door o1 
the same wall is the portrait after J. Vanderbank 
of Sir Isaac Newton (fig. 27), another recent and 
appropriate acquisition—the mathematical genius 
and philosopher of the Principia (1687) on one 
side, and the speculative empiricist of Opinions 
and Conjectures on Electricity (1749) on the 
other. 


38 Cp, Gilbert Chinard, Abbé Lefebvre de la Roche's 
recollections of Benjamin Franklin in this issue of the 


Bulletin, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94: 214-221, 1950. 
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Fic. 22. von Humboldt by J. R. Lambdin. 





PHILOSOPHICAL HALL TODAY 








Philosophical Hall as it stands today again meets 
the aesthetic demands of its environment, as well 
as most of the practical needs of the Society. Al- 
though space has been lost in the removal of the 
third story, some has been regained in the re- 
modeling of the west end of the basement formerly 
occupied by the caretaker and his family, affording 
room for current publications and the new vault. 
On the other hand, the activities of the Society 






































































Fic. 23. 


The Members’ Room as it used to be. 
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have increased to such an extent that even with the 
separate housing of the Library, the Hall is used 
to capacity. An account of the numerous worth- 
while projects, organizations, and publications that 
have emanated from the collective thought and as- 
sociation in the Hall would take us too far afield.** 
On the other hand, more than a casual reference 
should be made to the marked change in recent 
years in the character of the membership and a 
corresponding change in the activities in and about 
the Hall. 

The general meetings of the Society, begun early 
in the century and finally established in 1912, have 
served to bring together members from far and 
near, and this, coupled with the adoption of the 
new by-laws has led to the transformation of the 
Society from one that had become predominantly 
local to one more distinctly national in character. 










Fic. 24. 


Franklin’s library chair. 


The fortnightly meetings on alternate Fridays of 
former years have discontinued. Instead 
there are now two, or at the most three, general 
meetings a year, with the emphasis on the Annual 
Meeting and elections in April. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that there has been a decline in 
the work of the Society. 


been 


Quite the contrary. 
Today the meetings extend over several days in- 
stead of being confined to a single evening. 

Moreover, and this is of especial significance, 
the effective work of the Society is now done by 
standing and special committees. The former 
meet four times or oftener a year; the latter on 
call of the chairman as occasion dictates. As a 
result, there are regularly more than one hundred 

39 For an excellent survey of these activities in recent 
years, see Dr. Conklin’s Brief history of the American 
Philosophical Society revised and brought up-to-date in 
the current Year Book. 
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Jefferson's chair with armrest on which he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 


members actually occupied with the Society’s prob- 
lems of research, publication, meetings, finance, li- 
brary, and general policy. In all cases, discus- 
sion, rather than formal papers, mark the proce- 
dure. This usually follows a carefully developed 
agenda prepared in advance of the meeting. It 





Fic. 26. Recently discovered portrait of Franklin. 
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focuses attention on the issues involved and facili- 
tates the formulation of the collective opinion of 
the different groups on the major problems of the 
Society. Neither the work of the committees, nor 
that of the officers and staff engaged in its promo- 
tion and integration is on display as are our por- 
traits and memorabilia. But even the brief sur- 
vey of it as it is presented annually in the Year 
Book clearly reveals that the story of Philosophical 
Hall today, more than ever before in its history, 
presents a constantly increasing devotion to the 
ideals projected by Franklin in his Proposal of 
1743, two hundred years ago. 





Fic. 27. 


Sir Isaac Newton after Vanderbank, 1725. 


A PROPOSAL AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


For a learned and scientific society, the value of 
an attractive and distinguished home like Philo- 
sophical Hall cannot be easily overestimated. In 
the past it did much to hold the membership to- 
gether in days of depression and crisis, providing 
the physical basis for continuity in the association 
of its members, promoting a.d assisting projects 
of research and publication, and bringing together 
historical and scientific collections of great value 
in our Library. It has served as a powerful mag- 
net for gifts and bequests which, with acquisitions 
acquired through purchases, in the heyday of pros- 
perity in 1929 were appraised at thirty million 
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Fic. 28. 
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J. Tingle after W. H. Bartlett. 


Courtesy of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 


dollars. Even if considered only as a real estate 
venture, Philosophical Hall is by far the most suc- 
cessful investment made by the Society in the 
more than two hundred years of its history. The 
lot on the Parkway offered in exchange for our 
Hall in 1911 had cost the city over a million dol- 
lars. To these gratifying positive returns should 
be added the strong influence of an attractive and 
dignified home in keeping the Society alive and 
active. To any one familiar with the record, the 
fate of the Society, had Philosophical Hall not 
been built, is fairly obvious. It makes one won- 
der how posterity would appraise an investment 
the Society might make some time during the next 
decade in a library building to house our great 
collections of manuscripts, imprints and books, 
and enable scholars to put them to work more effi- 
ciently. We need research and conference rooms ; 
a reading room adequately lighted and equipped 
with all the necessary works of reference; up-to- 
date laboratories for photography and microfilm- 
ing, restoring manuscripts and books; a general 
work room for the staff ; vaults secure against fire 
and water hazards, and air conditioning as far as 
possible. 

In all the early proposals for a building, housing 
of the library is definitely associated with a place 





for meeting. The Minutes of July 19, 1783, for 
example, express it as follows: “It having been 
long in contemplation of this Society to purchase a 
lot for the purpose of erecting a Hall for the 
reception of the Books and natural curiosities. 

” This responsibility of providing for the 
Library has been accepted as axiomatic throughout 
the entire history of the Society. Again and again, 
as we have seen, it raised problems, the attempted 
solution of which, seriously influenced policies. 
After wandering from place to place before Ritten- 
house, its first librarian, brought it together in his 
home, and later to ‘one of the chambers” in Philo- 
sophical Hall, it remained in the Hall till 1934. 
Since then it has occupied the old quarters of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange in the Drexel Build- 
ing, developing rapidly as a highly specialized li- 
brary in accordance with the policy approved by 
the Society in 1941. Now, however, it is again 
under the necessity of moving. As progress in 
the acquisition of properties by the Government in 
the Philadelphia National Historical Park area de- 
velops, the present home will probably disappear. 
Fortunately, the south end of the Old Custom 
House (fig. 28), which was taken over by the 
Government as a national shrine, and leased to the 
Carl Schurz Foundation, is available. Negoti- 
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ations for its occupancy by the Library are in 
progress. 

Opinion on the question as to whether this will 
solve the library problem for the future differs 
radically. The Parthenon, which served as the 
model for this fine example of the revival of classi- 
cal architecture in this country, was not designed 
for library purposes. Moreover, its massive con- 
struction within and without makes remodeling of 
even a minor sort extremely difficult and costly, 
quite apart from the watchful care of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior against structural modifica- 
tions in national shrines. With this in mind al- 
ternative solutions should not be dismissed with- 
out serious consideration. 


Hence, a proposal, al- 
though suggested before in these pages, is here 
presented in a somewhat different form in the light 
of recent developments. 

Almost directly across from Philosophical Hall 
on the corner of Fifth and Library Streets, stood 
the fine old Georgian building (fig. 29) designed 


Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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by William Thornton and erected in 1789-1790, 
for the oldest circulating library in the country, 
founded by Franklin and his friends in 1731. Till 
its unfortunate demolition in 1887, it was an inte- 
gral part of the Independence Square-Carpenters’ 
Hall group of buildings. The proximity of the 
site to Philosophical Hall, and the consequent ease 
of consulting the Library located at, or near, this 
spot by the publication and other departments of 
the Society, would make this an ideal location for 
practical, as well as historical and esthetic reasons. 
The lot on the corner of Chestnut and Fourth 
Streets at present owned by our Society could in 
all probability be exchanged for this site or some 
other in this area of the East Mall. 

If the Society were to restore the Library Com- 
pany building in its exterior design, giving careful 
consideration to the need of modernizing the inte- 
rior, it would meet the present and future needs of 
the Library in a thoroughly practical and efficient 
manner. At the same time it would be making 


Engraving by Birch (1799). 
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Fic. 30. 
Hall. 
bian Magasine 1790. 


another contribution toward the restoration of the 
most remarkable group of historic buildings in this 
country (fig. 30). More than that, Philosophical 
Hall and Library Hall taken together would be a 
monument to Franklin vastly superior to the 
Franklin House on the Parkway. It would be 
located amid the places he knew, where he walked 
and consorted with his friends. It would be less 


than three squares removed from his home in 
Franklin Court, now being studied for improve- 


ment and possibly restoration in connection with 
the Independence National Historical Park (fig. 
31). The significance of such a solution of our 
library problem cannot be easily overestimated. 

Moreover, the foresight of members and patrons 
of our Society in the past provided for just such a 
contingency. Two substantial funds for building, 
carefully guarded in the terms of the bequest by 
the donors against other uses, have been made to 
the Society. Although a modest amount was used 
for the current restoration of the Hall, the prin- 
cipal should, in accordance with the compound in- 
terest curve, increase rapidly enough to meet the 
proposed restoration. Few investments, even 
from a purely financial standpoint, would net an 
equal return either on a short or long-term basis. 
The story of Philosophical Hall, and of other his- 
toric buildings and sites, as for example, the great 
conservation and restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg, prove conclusively that the return in the 
form of those imponderables, frequently implied 
in this narrative, far exceeds even the highest 
financial or material returns. 

Libraries, it cannot be too often repeated, are not 
just bricks and mortar, or even just books and 
manuscripts. They are the custodians of ideas, 


Independence Square looking east from Sixth Street. 
5. Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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6. Carpenters’ Hall. Colum- 


and ideas are the dynamics of progress. No bet- 
ter illustration of this could be found than that 
afforded by the Declaration of Independence of 
which our Library has happily preserved, what 
might be called, three significant originals. The 
first, a broadside on vellum from the papers of 
David Rittenhouse; the second, a contemporary 
broadside on paper said to have been used by 
Colonel John Nixon as he read it on July 8, 1776 
from the observatory erected by our Society in 
Independence Square in the summer of 1769 to 
observe the transit of Venus, and the third, the 
priceless manuscript copy of the Declaratton in 
Jefferson’s own hand indicating minor emenda- 
tions by Franklin and John Adams. While the 
importance of the ideas of the Declaration in 
American history are well known, their impact on 
the political history of Western Europe and on 
the world in general is far from being appreciated. 
Indeed, even here in Philadelphia at the present 
time few realize how important a factor they have 
been, and are, in the great civic and patriotic de- 
velopments so frequently referred to in this study 
(fig. 31).4° Ideologies dominate the present cen- 


40 The accompanying plan of the federal and state proj- 
ects (fig. 31) was executed by Grant M. Simon, the 
architect for the Philadelphia National Shrines Park 
Commission. The state project includes Fifth and Sixth 
Streets and the land between, from Chestnut to Vine 
Streets, to the Delaware River Bridgehead adjoining 
Franklin Square, one of the open spaces provided by 
William Penn for his “Greene Towne.” The federal 
project, to be known as Independence National Historical 
Park, comprises four separate areas indicated respec- 
tively as Federal Area A, B, C, D. The main section 
includes the area between Walnut and Chestnut Streets 
from Independence Square at Fifth Street to, and includ- 


ing, Second Street toward the east. Area B, as shown 
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Fic. 31. Plan of federal and state projects for Old Philadelphia. Courtesy of the 
Philadelphia National Shrines Park Commission. 
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tury even more than the eighteenth. At the mo- 
ment they are engaged in a portentous struggle 
for the international control against the unlicensed 
use of the atomic bomb. The millions we are 
spending on the Marshall Plan will be fruitless 
unless the liberty of the individual and freedom of 
peoples, scientifically integrated with equality of 
opportunity and social justice are associated with 
them. Franklin, our first and still ranking diplo- 
mat, had neither money nor guns. He repre- 
sented ideas. These he disseminated as only he 
knew how, through the most powerful weapon of 
his age, the modern printing press. More dy- 
namic and enduring than the armies of Napoleon 
or the subsidies of Pitt, they are alive and operat- 
ing today.*! 


in the original plan of the Commission, extended from 
the Old Custom House on Sansom, formerly Library 
Street, southward to Pine. It is to be developed as an 
open walk through this historic section, but in the passage 
of the Act it was abridged to stop at Manning Street as 
indicated by the white line just north of Spruce Street. 
A similar cut occurred in Area C, or Franklin Court, 
shown also by the white line. Area E, Christ Church and 
adjoining properties on North Second Street, continues 
as on the plan. Unfortunately, just the opposite is the 
case with Area D, the site of the Graaf House where 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. For 
reasons difficult to understand, it was eliminated alto- 
gether. Besides having obvious merits of its own, it 
would afford the opportunity, as indicated by the white 
line recessing the south side of Market Street for several 
blocks, of overemphasizing the association of Jefferson, 
Washington, and Franklin in Philadelphia during the 
critical period of our nation’s history. 

41 For an interesting illustration of the continuing influ- 
ence of Franklin see the article in this number of the Pro- 
ceedings by Dr. Antonio Pace on p. 242. 
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Science and invention are multiplying the 
powers of production and control over nature in 
incredible geometric progression. Time for lei- 
sure and cultural pursuits are increasing corre- 
spondingly. <A forty-hour work week and atomic 
energy present a challenge Franklin would be 
eager to meet. For him leisure meant opportunity 
for culture and better living : 


The first drudgery of settling new colonies, which 
now confines the people to mere necessaries, is now 
pretty well over and there are many in every province 
in circumstances that set them at ease and afford lei- 
sure to cultivate the finer arts and improve the com- 
mon stock of knowledge. 


or, as Jefferson expressed it in his letter of Janu- 
ary, 1797, accepting the presidency of the Society : 


to see knowledge so disseminated through the mass 
of mankind, that it may at length reach the extremes 
of Society, beggars and Kings. 


The wisdom of the Founders, coupled with the 
extraordinary faith in ideals, organized the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the oldest scientific and 
learned society in America, and built Philosophical 
Hall on Independence Square. For one hundred 
and sixty years the Hall has been a symbol of the 
freedom and universality of science and learning 
at home and abroad. To rise to the standards the 
Founders set, the present and future generation 
of members must, to paraphrase the words of Sir 
Isaac Newton, stand on their shoulders and see 
farther. 





ABBE LEFEBVRE DE LA ROCHE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor of French Literature, Princeton University 


A YEAR ago the American Philosophical Society 
had the good fortune to obtain from Paris a por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin which now hangs in 
the Hall of the Society and is reproduced here. 

Art experts agreed that it was an eighteenth cen- 
tury original, a piece of good painting, although 
not a masterpiece and unlike the previously known 
portraits of the same period. Its authenticity was 
vouched for by Marquis de Mun, a lineal descend- 
ant of Madame Helvétius, who certified that ac- 
cording to a family tradition the portrait had been 
presented by Franklin himself to Madame de Mun, 
a daughter of Madame Helvétius, one of the “‘little 
stars” and had since that time remained in the un- 
interrupted possession of the family and in the 
Chateau de Lumigny. 

When the portrait was brought to Philadelphia 
and compared with the other portraits of Franklin, 
it was observed at once that Franklin’s expression 
was entirely unlike that of the Greuze, the Cochin, 
or the Duplessis portraits. It is a Franklin, 
benevolent, smiling, and amused, with a twinkle in 
his eye, completely relaxed and ready to talk. 
This is indeed “bon papa Franklin,” grandfatherly, 
but not so grandfatherly that he had not an eye for 
a pretty girl and did not enjoy a love or drinking 
song. But this was only an impression. It hap- 
pens, however, that the document published here 
corroborates the impression of the Franklin stu- 
dents who have seen the portrait. This alone 
would warrant its publication in full, even if it did 
not contain in addition many intimate details on 
Franklin’s life in France, so that it could be rightly 
entitled “Franklin himself or conversations with 
Dr. Franklin.” 


It is to be found in the papers of abbé Lefebvre 
de la Roche preserved in the Bibliotheque de I’In- 
stitut de France with many manuscripts and docu- 


ments concerning Helveétius. Its approximate 
date can be ascertained from the subscription. It 
was intended for “Citoyen Pierre Didot, Impri- 
meur du Sénat.” As the Sénat was established by 
the “Constitution de l’an VIII,” ratified in De- 
cember 1799, and since it seems from the mention 


of Madame Helvétius that she was still living, abbe 
de la Roche’s memoir was probably written be- 
tween the first date and Madame Helvétius’s death 
which happened on August 24, 1800. Even if this 
later date were questioned, it is unlikely that de la 
Roche would have used the appelation of “citizen” 
after the first years of the Consulat. On the other 
hand, it does not seem that Pierre Didot ever 
printed the selection of Franklin’s moral works to 
which he intended to add the anecdotes he had 
requested from the abbé. Printed recollections of 
Dr. Frankiin were already obtainable, Cabanis had 
published his, and J. B. Le Roy’s “Note sur Frank- 
lin” had been appended to abbé Fauchet’s Eloge 
civique de Benjamin Franklin, delivered on July 
21, 1790, and printed the same year in Paris. 
Few men, however, not even abbé Morellet and 
Le Roy, had known Dr. Franklin as intimately as 
abbé de la Roche. A member of the inner circle 
of Madame Helvetius’s society, living at the house 
of “notre Dame d’Auteuil’” as she was called by 
her intimate friends, he had shared not only the 
conversation but the sherry and the Madeira of 
the doctor, who had not been slow to realize that 
a bottle of a rare vintage was one of the surest 
ways to win his welcome among the French “phi- 
losophes” of the time. The following letter from 
the Franklin papers in the collections of the So- 
ciety bears sufficient witness to the friendship ex- 
isting between the French abbé and the American 
philosopher. 


Auteuil, ce 27 juillet 1787. 

Il faut done, mon cher Papa, ne plus s’entretenir 
avec vous gue comme les Dévots le font avec les Sub- 
stances célestes que l’on ne voit, ni n’entend, et que 
l'on n’espére rencontrer face a face, que quand nous 
existerons dans un ordre de choses ot: nous serons bien 
étrangers a tout ce qui se passe dans ce monde-ci. 
Nous nous y trouvions cependant si bien quand nous 
étions ensemble autour d’une bonne table a déjeuner ; 
que nous parlions de morale de politique et de phi- 
losophie; que notre Dame d’Auteuil éveilloit votre 
coquetterie et que l’abbé Morellet nous disputoit la 
creme et mettoit son argument bien en forme pour 
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Fic. 1. Portrait of Benjamin Franklin given by Franklin to the daughter of Madame Helvétius when he was in 
France, recently purchased from the family by the American Philosophical Society. Artist unknown. 
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nous prouver ce que nous ne croyions pas; alors nous 
eussions volontiers renoncé a l’autre Paradis pour con- 
server celui-ci, et vivre comme nous étions, toute une 
éternité. Mais un autre Paradis vous attendoit et 
vous appeloit en Amérique. Vous avez quitté celui 
d'Europe, pour achever ce que la Providence ne pou- 
voit faire sans vous dans un pays qu'elle veut rendre 
libre et heureux. Nous respectons trop ses peines 
pour nous plaindre de ce qu'elle fait le bonheur des 
autres aux dépens du notre. Elle nous en dédomage 
un peu en nous laissant de vous un souvenir qui nous 
occupe souvent. Nous nous reposons sur vos enfans, 
sur vos amis, sur vos bons Américains du soin de vous 
aimer, comme nous faisions; d’égayer votre vieillesse 
et de vous payer de tout le bien que vous avez voulu 
faire a l’humanité et a vos compatriotes. Nous nous 
plaisons 4 imaginer que vous serez le seul bienfaiteur 
des hommes qui aurez échappé a leur ingratitude: ce 
qui sera contre les détracteurs des siécles modernes 
un argument sans réplique de la perfectibilité de 
l’espéce humaine. 

Notre Dame d’Auteuil a eu tout ce Printems une 
santé un peu languissante. 


Elle se porte maintenant 
beaucoup mieux. 


Pour sa convalescence, nous lui 
avons donné une féte a laquelle tous ses amis, toutes 
les petites étoiles et prés de quatre cens personnes ont 
assisté. Les premiers acteurs de la Comédie frangaise 
se sont empressés de lui jouer la Tragédie de Philoc- 
téte traduite de Sophocle, et la premiére actrice de 
l'opéra a joué la Servante maitresse, opéra mis en 
musique par le célébre Pergolése, le plus fameux 
compositeur Italien; il ne manquoit que vous pour 
compléter la féte, et la rendre la plus agréable qui ait 
jamais été donnée. C’étoit la féte de l’amitié qui 
rarement en recoit de pareilles, quand la vanité ne s’en 
méle pas. Vous aprendrez strement par nos papiers 
publics les résultats de notre dette nationale en tems 
de paix; le reméde qu’on espére trouver dans 1’étab- 
lissement et la formation des assemblées provinciales 
que l'on établit de toutes parts dans le Royaume; le 
refus que nos Parlemens font d’enregistrer un Edit 
du Timbre qui a causé votre Révolution. La fermen- 
tation des Esprits francais sur les affaires politiques 
est générale. II est difficile de prévoir la tournure 
que tout cela va prendre. D’un cété le besoin urgent, 
de l'autre la misére des Peuples et le refus de nouvelles 
contributions de la part des grands corps de |’Etat; 
voila une position inquiétante. La Guerre civile est 
en Hollande, le trouble se répand dans les Provinces 
du Brabant le long de nos frontiéres. Les Flamands 
ne veuillent [sic] absolument pas admettre les nou- 
velles constitutions que l’Empereur veut établir chez 
eux. Tout est en fermentation, il n’y a que le deé- 
sordre des finances qui puisse nous sauver de la néces- 
sité d’une guerre qui nous menace. 

Votre cri de liberté retentit dans toute l'Europe, 
jusque dans la Turquie méme—votre assemblée de 
notables eit stirement opéré plus efficacement que la 
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notre. Votre corps politique est un modéle vigoureux 
dont vous n’avez qu’a consolider la convalescence, en 
lui prescrivant un bon régime. Ce sont des médecins 
habiles qui se proposent de la lui faire adopter. Notre 
ami l’archevéque de Bordeaux doit vous avoir ré- 
pondu. II étoit de l’assemblée des notables. Nous ne 
l'avons vu qu’a la fin, et nous avons employé une 
partie de la journée qu’il est venu passer avec nous a 
lire vos lettres que nous avions recues, et a nous 
occuper de votre souvenir, des témoignages que vous 
nous en donnez, et du bonheur dont vous jouissez dans 
votre patrie et au milieu de votre famille. Parlez 
quelquefois de nous a M. Temple et Benjamin, les 
seuls que nous ayions quelque espérance de revoir 
peut-étre dans ce pays-ci. Les seuls qui nous rappel- 
lent encore des souvenirs agréables. Nous vous em- 
brassons a travers les mers qui nous séparent, et suis 
en particulier et pour la vie. 
Mon trés respectable ami, votre dévoué serviteur, 


LEFEBVRE DE LA ROCHE 


The note written for Pierre Didot is in the same 
vein. The first and smaller part of it does not add 
anything of value to what was already available 
through the part of the Autobiography published 
in France. Fortunately abbé de la Roche soon 
gave up any attempt to moralize and philosophize 
in order to tell some “less known anecdotes of 
Franklin’s private life” and to report, with what 
seems to be stenographic fidelity, the very words 
of Franklin in his conversations at the house of 
Madame Helvétius. 

It will be seen, what we already suspected, that 
Franklin must have considered as an ordeal the 
many social functions and elaborate receptions 
which he had to attend. Knowing French well 
enough to understand his interlocutor when he was 
directly addressed, he was completely at sea in a 
society in which four persons or more were speak- 
ing at the same time, or when he was besieged by 
a bevy of pretty women each of them eager to at- 
tract his sole attention. Yet it was his duty to 
make as many friends as he could for his country, 
to please everybody, to antagonize nobody, “de 
plaire a une nation qu’il voulait rendre amie de la 
sienne.” This required more than ordinary tact 
and diplomacy ; he could afford no mistake and no 
misstep, for if he had made friends among the “phi- 
losophes,” the court, and particularly the Queen, 
entertained prejudices against this man who, be- 
fore being sent as an ambassador to France, was 
“some sort of a foreman in a printing shop and in 
Paris would at best have been a bookseller.” 

How he succeeded in carrying out his almost 
impossible task without ever losing his composure 
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nor ever showing any sign of irritation or weari- 
ness is a matter of historical record. When in the 
company of his Auteuil friends, however, he could 
unbend, indulge in jokes, hoaxes, and paradoxes, 
quarrel with abbé Morellet over his portion of des- 
sert and compare the spiritual bliss of Paradise 
with the earthly and substantial pleasures of the 
Auteuil Paradise. 

He was in such a mood when he had his portrait 
painted at the house of Madame Helvétius, obvi- 
ously at her request. As early as 1780 he had 
been pestered by so many artists that he systemati- 
cally refused to yield any more to their entreaties. 
“T have at the request of friends, sat so much and 
so often to painters and statuaries that I am per- 
fectly sick of it. I know of nothing so tedious as 
sitting hours in one fixed posture,” wrote Franklin 
to Thomas Digges.* But in Madame Helvétius’s 
salon he was not sitting for posterity. The por- 
trait was intended for his friend and one of the 
“little stars,” and abbé de la Roche remembered 
that “papa Franklin” would say to his friends: 


“Cheer me up, otherwise you will have of me the 
saddest picture.” Then in order to entertain him 
some one would read from a collection of witty say- 
ings, particularly those he preferred in which the salti- 
ness of the wit always conceals a moral point. There 
was no story which he did not match with another one 
of the same kind, a feat which denoted a stock of 


facts and anecdotes truly prodigious in a man of his 
age. 


Thanks to abbé de la Roche we can account for 
the unique quality of the portrait now in the Hall 
of the Society. This is Franklin as he looked 
when he was among his friends, listening to a good 
story but having already on his lips the beginning 
of a better story which would drive home some 
point of homely philosophy. This is Franklin as 
he wished to be remembered by notre Dame 
d’Auteuil, and her “little stars,” not as the bold 
experimenter who played with lightning, not as 
the cautious diplomat and statesman conscious 
that in his hands rested the destiny of his country. 
This is Franklin in Paris, but undoubtedly this is 
also Franklin as he looked when back in Philadel- 
phia he found himself again among his friends of 
the American Philosophical Society. 

Even more amazing to his French friends than 
his prodigious memory was Franklin’s physical en- 
durance and capacity for work. De la Roche re- 


1 Smyth, Albert H., ed., Writings of Benjamin Franklin 
8: 110, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905-1907; quoted by Van 
Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin, 631, N .Y., Viking, 1938. 
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calls how at the age of eighty Franklin could swim 
across the Seine at Passy, how he did also sit for 
days at a stretch in his easy chair when business 
required his constant attention, dozing for one or 
two hours and waking up refreshed and ready for 
another day’s work, as if it had been the beginning 
of another morning. 

In his’ article entitled “Franklin returns from 
France, 1785,”” Mr. Charles Jenkins has translated 
a short passage from abbé de la Roche’s memoir ; * 
we shall leave to the reader the joy of discovering 
in the original French the bits of dialogues and 
apologues in which the good abbé succeeded, as it 
seems, in catching the words and the very voice 
of Dr. Franklin. His conclusions however de- 
serve special attention. When all is said, the 
extraordinary popularity enjoyed in France by 
Dr. Franklin during his mission, after his return 
to his native country and after his death is not 
easily explained. Granting that, in the words of 
abbé de la Roche, this “extreme enthusiasm of the 
French for Dr. Franklin was much to the honor 
of their nation,” the fact remains that Franklin set 
out deliberately to cultivate the favor of the French 
people. This no man could have done by adopting 
a pose. Franklin succeeded by practicing the 
homely maxim that honesty is the best policy and 
by convincing the French that he was fundamen- 
tally honest in all his dealings with them. In his 
negotiations with Vergennes and the French offi- 
cials, he applied the very methods he had used in 
all his scientific experiments, neglecting the non 
essentials and attacking directly the core of the 
problem with the means at his disposal. This was 
clearly seen and mentioned by abbé de la Roche 
but put even in a better light by another close 
friend of Dr. Franklin. Although, as indicated 
above, the “Notes” of J. B. Le Roy were printed 
in an appendix to the Eulogy delivered by abbé 
Fauchet in 1790, they fit in so perfectly with de la 
Roche’s recollections that we may be permitted to 
reprint here the final paragraph. As a thumb-nail 
portrait of Dr. Franklin it can hardly be surpassed : 


Je ne veux pas finir sans ajouter un mot sur le 
véritable caractére de son esprit et la trempe de son 
ame. Tranquille, calme et circonspect, comme les 
gens de son pays, on n’a jamais pu citer, pendant 
tout son séjour ici, et dans les circonstances délicates 
ot il se trouvoit, un mot, une réflexion qu’on ait pu lui 
reprocher, ou qui ait pu le compromettre; ce qui est 
vraiment bien rare pour un homme que tout le monde 


observoit de prés, vu le role qu’il jouoit ici. Il avoit 


2 Jenkins, Charles H., Franklin returns from France— 
1785, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (6): 419, n. 10, 1948. 
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tout le courage nécessaire sur les événemens; mais de 
ce courage ferme qui appartient aux ames élevées, qui. 
ayant tout considéré, regardent ces événemens comme 
des suites et inévitables de l’ordre des 
choses. Quant a son esprit,.il avoit un caractére par- 
et qu'on n’a pas assez remarqueé, c’étoit de 
toujours considérer, dans les choses, la maniere la 
plus simple de les envisager. 


nécessaires 


ticulier, 


Dans ses vues philo- 
sophiques et politiques, il saisissoit toujours, dans une 
question, le cote le plus simple. Si c’étoit dans une 
explication de physique, c’étoit encore la méme chose. 
Dans la disposition d’une machine, c’étoit encore la 
meme marche. Enfin, par un privilége heureux, 
lorsque la plupart des hommes n’arrivent au vrai et 
au simple qu’aprés un long circuit, et des efforts multi- 
plies, son excellent esprit le menoit aux moyens les 
plus simples d’expliquer le phénoméne préparé, de 
construire la machine dont il avoit besoin; enfin de 
trouver les expédiens les plus propres a faire réussir 
les projets ou les commissions dont il étoit chargé. 


Au C. Pierre Didot 
Imprimeur du Sénat 


Vous vous proposez, mon ami, d’imprimer un choix 
d’opuscules moraux de Franklin, et d’y joindre quel- 


ques uns des traits de sa vie les plus propres a carac- 
tériser sa personne et son génie. Ses Mémoires im- 
primés et son Eloge par Condorcet a l’Accadémie des 
Sciences vous en fourniroient un grand nombre. 
Mais vous pensez que ma liaison avec ce grand 
homme, pendant son séjour en France, a pu me faire 
recueillir des faits particuliers qui, bien que légers en 
apparence, ont eu de son aveu la plus grande influ- 
ence sur son caractére et sur toute la conduite de sa 
vie. Les moindres faits de 
célébre deviennent les plus 


Vhistoire d’un homme 
intéressans, quand ils 
ameénent un nouvel ordre d’idées qui change tout a 
coup la détermination de sa volonté. Ces petits évé- 
nemens méritent qu’on les observe. Ils forment sou- 
vent notre premiére éducation. Ils resteroient igno- 
rés, si du haut point de vue ot l’on arrive, on ne 
jettoit en arriére un coup d’ceil réfléchi sur le point 
obscur d’ot l'on est parti. 

Je parlerai peu de ce que l’on a lu, ou de ce qu’on 
peut lire ailleurs. Je ne m’attacherai qu’a ces faits 
propres a donner aux penseurs l'occasion de réfléchir 
sur la nature des petites causes qui, méme dans |’en- 
fance, servent a développer le caractére d’un homme 
extraordinaire. Ils aimeront a voir ce qui dut produire 
dans Franklin cette série de pensées et d’actions, cette 
énergie de volonté propre a maitriser les obstacles qui 
s‘opposoient au développement de ses facultés phi- 
siques et morales. 


CHINARD 
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Il étoit né de parens peu fortunés, dans un pays 
nouveau ot les besoins pressans de la vie nécessitoient 
le travail des mains, et laissoient peu de tems a la 
culture de l’esprit. Boston sa Patrie n’étoit alors que 
le lieu de rassemblement de quelques navigateurs et 
d’avanturiers de l'Europe. Quelques arts utiles y 
naissoient a peine. II n’y avoit ni Bibliotheque par- 
ticuliére, ni établissemens d’instruction publique, Des 
charlatans religieux y préchoient des dogmes absurdes 
et une morale fanatique, et tous les vices de l’ignorance 
superstitieuse mettoient les plus grands obstacles au 
progrés des lumiéres. Dans cette éclypse de la raison, 
de quel courage ne faut-il pas étre doué, quand tous 
les moyens manquent a la fois pour éclairer son en- 
tendement et se garantir des erreurs généralement 
accréditées. La Bible étoit le seul Livre connu et peu 
de colons méme savoient y lire. 

Le jeune Franklin, ouvrier d’Imprimerie, n’eut pour 
s’instruire lui-méme que des feuilles de gazettes et 
du Spectateur anglois. Encore les lisoit-il a la dé- 
robée, a l’insgu des ses parens, et dans les heures prises 
sur son sommeil. Un volume de Plutarque tombe par 
hazard entre ses mains, lui offre le traité sur l’usage 
de la chair des animaux. Frappé des raisonnemens 
de cet Ecrivain, il prend la résolution de s’en abstenir. 
Un des amis de sa famille a table avec lui, ne le voyant 
manger que des fruits et des légumes, demande a sa 
mére: “Pourquoi votre enfant ne touche-t’il point a 
la viande? C’est aparemment, dit-elle, qu’il a lu cela. 
dans quelque vieux fou de philosophe.” 

Ce léger sarcasme le toucha peu. II ne renonga a 
son abstinence qu’aprés avoir observé que beaucoup 
des gros poissons se nourrissoiént des petits. II vit 
dans cet instinct des Etres vivans cette dure nécessité 
qui soumet le foible a l’empire du plus fort, ou du plus 
adroit. Il disoit a ses amis que cette observation 
l’avoit déterminé de bonne heure a se soustraire, selon 
ses moyens, a la dépendance de cette force amorale 
qui courboit les hommes sous le joug du Despotisme, 
et qu’il songea dés lors a se rendre libre, a s’affranchir 
de ses besoins inutiles pour acquérir des connoissances 
et accroitre une industrie qui diminueroit sa deé- 
pendance. “Etre utile aux autres, disoit-il, et en dé- 
pendre le moins possible, c’est se raprocher de la per- 
fection de cet Etre tout puissant qui fait du bien a 
tous, et n’a besoin de personne.” Cette maxime d’un 
ancien philosophe fut toute sa vie la régle de sa 
conduite. 

Ministre plénipotentiaire de la République, dans un 
grand age, un seul domestique lui suffisoit. 
s’en servoit-il peu. 


Encore 
Il avoit observé qu’avec deux, 
on n’en avoit que la moitié d’un, et avec trois, presque 
point du tout. 

Accoutumé a tout faire par lui-méme, doué d’une 
adresse singuliére formée par l’habitude, dans un 
pays privé de tous les arts sgavans de |’Europe, il eut 
besoin, pour faire ses belles découvertes en électricité 
d’imaginer et de fabriquer les instrumens nécessaires 
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a ses expériences, de se faire pour cela des outils qu’il 
apelloit ses mains. C’est avec beaucoup d’art qu'il 
simplifioit ces instrumens, en les proportionant aux 
seuls effets qu’il en devoit attendre, il les rendoit sou- 
vent bien supérieurs a ces machines dispendieuses et 
compliquées qui ne sont chez nos phisiciens que des 
ornemens de cabinet. 

Franklin aimoit et recherchoit en tout la simplicité 
et ne mettoit de prix dans ses meubles comme dans sa 
vie qu’aux jouissances réelles. II n’estimoit la valeur 
des choses que relativement au but d’utilité ou de com- 
modité qu’elles procuroient. 

“Que sert, disoit-il, un bonheur méme de la vanité, 
tout le luxe incommode de vos plus beaux apartemens, 
J’y vois le marbre, les porcelaines et la dorure prodi- 
gués sans utilité, des cheminées élégantes qui fument 
sans chauffer, des tables ot l’on ne peut écrire qu’a 
contrejour et sans geler de froid, des lits et des 
alcoves ott l’on dort bien en santé, mais ot! quand on 
est malade il est impossible d’étre bien soigné, de lire 
ou d’écrire commodément.” 

Se trouvant a Londres, un des Lords de la Chambre 
des Pairs, le mena voir une maison qu’il venoit de 
batir dans une rue étroite, sur un terrain irrégulier 
qui nécessitoit la méme irrégularité dans tous les 
apartemens et en rendvit la disposition trés incom- 
mode. De belles colonnes ornoient la facade et di- 
minuoient encore le peu de profondeur du_ local. 
“Milord, lui dit Franklin, pour mieux jouir de votre 
maison et de sa superbe colonade, il ne vous reste plus 
qu’a louer un apartement commode vis a vis, de 
l'autre coté de la rue.” 

C’est ainsi que cet homme simple qui a fait de si 
grandes choses aprétioit tout ce qui ne tendoit point 
directement aux vraies jouissances de l’homme rai- 
sonnable. I1 devoit ce gout d’aprétiation a une anec- 
dote de son Enfance, a une lecon de ses sceurs sur 
lachat d’un siflet qu’il avoit payé trop chérement. 
L’originalité piquante de la lettre ot lui méme raconte 
cette petite historiette 4 une Dame de ses amies dé- 
montre jusqu’a quel point les plus légers événemens 
servent dans notre Enfance a modifier nos habitudes. 
En lisant les Mémoires de Franklin, on est disposé a 
croire que personne ne fut plus que lui soumis a 
lempire du hazard, mais qu’aussi personne ne fut plus 
habile a en profiter. 

On le voit trés jeune encore abandonner Boston sans 
autre projet que de fuir sa famille et la tirannie d’un 
oncle qui l’accabloit de mauvais traitemens. II arrive 
a Philadelphie presque mourant de faim, sans moyens 
de se procurer le nécessaire, y devient amoureux d’une 
femme qu'il n’épouse que lontems aprés faute d’un 
peu de fortune. Des travaux pénibles l’aident a vivre. 
Mais dupe de son associé, il s’embarque pour |’Angle- 
terre, se fait ouvrier d’Imprimerie et employe le reste 
de ses momens libres a visiter les atteliers des arts et 
a rechercher les conversations des scavans. Sa pro- 
vision de connoissances faite, il retourne en Amérique, 
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vend des Livres, rassemble des hommes instruits, 
dirige leurs travaux, et fait avec eux des souscriptions 
pour fonder des établissemens utiles. 

Des papeteries sont établies avec le produit des 
petits almanachs destinés a répandre les lumiéres 
parmi ses compatriotes. Des Bibliothéques se for- 
ment et chaque Citoyen, moyennant une légére rétribu- 
tion qui sert a l’achat de nouveaux livres, s’empresse 
a la fin de de sa journée de travail d’aller s’y instruire. 
C’est par ces moyens qu’il propageoit les lumiéres, qu’il 
élevoit insensiblement ses concitoyens a la dignité d’un 
peuple libre et qu’il préparoit dans son pays, une révo- 
lution qui servira d’example a tous les peuples jaloux 
de reconquérir leurs droits. 

Il est inutile de rappeller ici tout ce qu’il a fait en 
Angleterre et en France pour la liberté de l’ Amérique. 
Ces détails sont ailleurs, quelques anecdotes les moins 
connues de sa vie privée intéresseront davantage, sur- 
tout si elles ajoutent a la connoissance du caractére 
d'un homme marqué de traits particuliers qui le dis- 
tinguent des plus grands personnages qui ont figuré 
dans le monde ancien et moderne. 

Franklin vivoit dans la retraite 4 Passy, recevant 
tout le monde, et ne conversant familiérement qu’avec 
un trés petit nombre d’amis. L’envie de plaire a une 
nation qu’il vouloit rendre amie de la sienne, l’obligeoit 
a ne refuser aucune des invitations qu’on lui faisoit. 

Dans une nombreuse société, il parloit peu et met- 
toit méme peu d’empressement a écouter les conver- 
sations. Il répondoit a ses amis qui lui en deman- 
doient la raison, “Si vous autres Francais ne parliez 
que quatre a la fois, je pourrois comprendre et je ne 
sortirois pas si souvent d’une bonne compagnie, sans 
s¢avoir ce qu’on y disoit.” 

Il étoit due bon air d’avoir Franklin a diner, de lui 
donner des fétes. Les femmes surtout s’empressoient 
de le visiter, de lui parler des heures entiéres, sans 
s’apercevoir qu’il les comprenoit peu, faute d’usage 
de notre langue. Malgré le tems qu’elles lui faisoient 
perdre, il les accueilloit avec une sorte de coquetterie 
aimable qui plaisoit 4 toutes. Quand chacune en par- 
ticulier, jalouse de ses préférences, lui demandoit, s’il 
ne l’aimoit pas plus que les autres. “Oui, disoit-il, 
quand vous étes la plus prés de moi, en raison de la 
force d’attraction.” 

Sa meilleure amie, celle chez qui il se livroit le 
plus volontiers 4 une conversation libre et amusante 
et ott il aimoit a passer le tems que lui laissoient les 
affaires, la V® d’Helvétius le faisoit peindre chez elle. 
“Amusez moi, disoit-il 4 ses amis, ou vous aurez de 
moi le plus triste des portraits.” 

Pour le distraire agréablement, on lisoit des recueils 
de bons mots, de ceux surtout qu’il préféroit, ot le 
sel de la plaisanterie cache toujours un résultat phi- 
losophique. II n’en laissoit passer aucun sans y ré- 
pondre par un autre du méme genre. ce qui suposoit 
a son age une prodigieuse mémoire de faits et d’anec- 
dotes parmi lesquels il n’avoit qu’a choisir pour les 
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placer a propos et toujours a l’apui d’une maxime 
utile de conduite. 

C’est avec les jeunes gens qu’il aimoit a raconter 
des historiettes propres a leur inspirer des gotts sim- 
ples et naturels. Comme il n’avoit rien oublié de ce 
qui avoit le plus intéressé un esprit observateur 
comme le sien durant le long cours d’une vie trés ac- 
tive, il pouvoit sans se répéter, ainsi que le font les 
vieillards, animer une conversation par des traits sail- 
lans qu’il devoit approprier a tous les ages, a tous les 
esprits. Cette fécondité, cette souplesse, caractére de 
son génie particulier, rendoit son commerce trés 
attachant. 

[1 demandoit 4 un jeune homme qui partoit pour 
l'Italie, ce qu’il y alloit faire. “—Y voir, disoit-il, la 
patrie des arts et des talens.—Les avez-vous cultivés ? 
—Nullement. C’est pour cela que je pars—Connaissez- 
vous les chef d’ceuvre de votre pays—Non. Je les 
verrai 4 mon retour aprés que je me serai instruit en 
voyageant.—Vous ne scavez donc pas, mon enfant, que 
si vous n’étes instruit de rien, vous aprendrez peu de 
choses. Il faut converser pour aprendre. La conver- 
sation n’est qu’un commerce d’échange. Qui n’y met 
rien, n’en retire rien. Si vous ne scavez pas méme 
questionner a propos, croyez vous que des hommes 
éclairés s’amuseront a vous faire part de leurs connais- 
sances, s’ils n’en recoivent aucune de vous? Pour 
voir des monumens, il ne faut que des yeux. Pour les 


aprétier, il faut un jugement exercé par des comparai- 
sons et éclairé par de bonnes études.” 
Un neveu des amis de Franklin, sortant du collége, 


l’étant allé voir et lui témoignant le désir d’obtenir de 
son oncle un meuble inutile, le Philosophe lui conta 
qu’un Quakre de ses amis, ayant bati une maison 
invita a l’aller voir. “Je fus d’abord frappé, disoit-il, 
de la grandeur des apartemens. Le Quakre vivoit 
solitaire, et recevoit rarement du monde. Quand je 
lui demandois, 4 quoi bon une si grande antichambre ? 
Vous n’avez qu'un seul domestique. C’est égal, j’en 
ai le moyen. A chaque piéce de la maison, a chaque 
chose étrangére a ses besoins, méme question, toujours 
méme réponse. Arrivé a une vaste salle 4 manger, 
j'y vois une grande et belle table de bois de Moegani, 
ot 25 personnes pouvoient s’asseoir a l’aise. Pour 
cette fois, lui dis-je, qu’avez vous besoin d’une si 
grande table? Il ne cessa de répondre, c’est égal, 
j’en ai le moyen. Dans ce cas lui répondis-je, que 
n’avez vous un chapeau de cette ampleur. Vous en 
avez le moyen. Voila ajoutoit Franklin, la source de 
la déraison des hommes qui occupés de besoins fac- 
tices, négligent des jouissances réelles. Nous n’avons 
que cing sens, aisés a satisfaire. Pour celui de la vue, 
il n’en coite, lorsqu’on vieillit qu’une paire de lunettes. 
Ce qui nous ruine, ce sont les yeux des autres. C’est 
pour les autres qu’on s’habille richement, qu’on se loge, 
qu’on se meuble avec somptuosité, qu’on étale ses bi- 
joux, qu’on soudoye des laquais inutiles, et qu’on se 
fait trainer quoiqu’avec de bonnes jambes, dans un 
magnifique équipage attelé de 8 fort chevaux.” 
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En se retranchant ainsi tous les besoins factices de 
la vanité, Franklin scavoit mieux employer son tems 
a remplir sa destination d’homme, a se rendre bon et 
heureux, a devenir utile 4 ses semblables. Chargé 
d'affaires importantes, sans négliger les plus petites, 
il avoit contracté l’habitude de n’en laisser aucune en 
arriére. Sa santé lui permettoit de travailler quelque- 
fois 8 jours de suite, sans prendre d’autre repos qu’un 
peu de sommeil sur son fauteuil. Quand la fatigue 
lavoit endormi une heure ou deux, il retrouvoit 
disoit-il une nouvelle matinée, dans une disposition 
nouvelle au travail. 

Il avoit durant sa jeunesse trempé son corps par un 
fréquent exercice de la natation. Chaque jour qu'il 
avoit de libre, il le passoit 4 nager dans la mer, avec 
ses jeunes camarades de Boston qu’il excitoit a ]’imi- 
ter. Pour essayer ses forces, et connaitre jusqu’a quel 
point elles le soutiendroient sur l’eau s’il venoit a faire 
naufrage en voyageant, il racontoit que le dos chargé 
d’une valise de 30 livres pesant, il avoit souvent par- 
couru l’espace de 3 lieues a la nage sans accident et 
sans fatigue, A l’age de prés de 80 ans il alloit encore 
de grand matin sur le bord de la Seine, vis 4 vis Passy, 
aprendre a nager a un de ses petits fils, en traversant 
avec lui la riviére d’un bord a l’autre. 

Ministre plénipotentiaire, obligé pour les intéréts de 
son pays d’entretenir une vaste correspondance dans 
toute l'Europe, un seul Secrétaire lui suffisoit. Son 
esprit d’ordre abrégeoit et simplifioit tout. “Je ne 
m’étonne pas, disoit-il, si les Ministres en France 
éprouvent tant de difficultés a terminer les moindres 
affaires avec un si grand attirail de Bureaux et de 
Comis. Ils ne font que les compliquer au point de les 
rendre interminables ou de lasser la longue patience 
du Solliciteur. Aussi voit-on vos gouvernans em- 
ployer plus d’art a les différer, qu’il ne faudroit de 
tems pour les finir.” 

Cennaissant tout le prix de la vie qu'il n’aimoit a 
perdre ni en paroles, ni en démarches inutiles, Frank- 
lin avoit obtenu du Ministre Vergennes de ne traiter 
qu’avec lui seul des intéréts de son pays. Les raisons 
exposées de part et d’autre avec franchise, de vive 
voix, ou par écrit, terminoient plus d’affaires en un 
jour que les Bureaux n’en expédioient en 6 mois. 
Malgré son désir d’épargner le tems, il lui en étoit 
beaucoup dérobé par ceux que la simple curiosité 
amenoit chez lui. Il portoit méme la complaisance 
jusqu’a répondre a des demandes bizarres et singu- 
liéres dont on ne craignoit pas de l’importuner. 

Un Gentilhomme du Perche lui écrivit un jour qu’il 
voyoit bien que l’Amérique ne pouvoit se passer de 
Roi; que lui, d’une antique noblesse qui remontoit 
jusqu’a Guillaume le Conquérant, avoit tout ce qu’il 
croyoit nécessaire pour bien gouverner, qu’il lui offroit 
tous ses services, et que s’il ne pouvoit déterminer le 
Congrés a les accepter, il se contenteroit du titre de 
Roi avec une pension de 15 mille livres, en restant 
dans sa Province et permettant aux Américains de se 
donner tel gouvernement qu’il leur plairoit. Franklin 
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s’amusoit beaucoup de pareilles lettres et ne manquoit 
pas d’en divertir ses amis. 

Des avanturiers de toute espéce venoient le solliciter 
de les faire passer en Amérique avec des lettres de 
recommandation. “De quoi une lettre vous serviroit- 
elle, leur disoit-il, quand je ne vous connois pas plus 
que les personnes a qui je vous adresserois?” Il 
aimoit beaucoup la lettre d’une femme de la Cour qui 
lui recommandoit un jeune homme de famille a peu 
prés dans ces termes. ‘“M. si dans votre Amérique on 
a le secret de rendre meilleur un sujet détestable qui 
fait le tourment de sa famille, je vous prie d’y envoyer 
celui qui vous portera cette recommendation. Vous 
ferez un miracle digne de vous. Vous obligerez, etc.” 
Le jeune homme partit et fut tué en brave dans une 
bataille. 

Pour honorer notre siécle et la nation, je dirai que 
l’enthousiasme des Francais pour Franklin étoit ex- 
tréme. Tous les hommes éclairés le recherchoient. 
Les plus jolies femmes briguoient méme en public 
l’avantage d’embrasser ce vénérable vieillard sur la 
téte de qui reposoient tant de grands souvenirs de 
services rendus a l’humanité. La Cour tout en 
servant sa cause, ne voyoit pas du méme ceil l’ami de 
la liberté. La cy-devant Reine qui étoit bien loin de 
soupconner tant de génie sous des dehors modestes, 
d’une si grande simplicité, s’étonnoit de le voir parmi 
les ministres décorés des grandes 
l'Europe, 

Un jour qu’elle demandoit 4 un Courtisan ce 
qu’avoit été Franklin dans son pays avant d’en étre 
l’ambassadeur: “Prote d’imprimerie, lui dit-il.” “II 
est vrai, dit un autre plus sensé. En France, il ett 
été Libraire tout au plus.” 

La Paix faite et la liberté américaine assurée, 
Franklin s’aprétoit a retourner dans sa Patrie, malgré 
les douleurs d’une cruelle incommodité qui faisoit 
croire a ses amis qu'il ne pit soutenir les fatigues du 
voyage et d’une longue traversée de mer. La V.° 
d’Helvétius qu'il affectionnoit particuliérement, le 
pressoit de rester en France, de s’y faire opérer par 
des mains habiles, et de finir ses jours auprés d’elle 
avec des amis qui le chérissoient. 


puissances de 


D’un autre coté, Jefferson son ami et son successeur 
en France, disoit: “Si j’avois le malheur de voir ce 
grand homme rester ici et succomber a l’opération 


qu’on lui propose, je n’aurois de parti a prendre, pour 
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le bien de notre pays, que de l’y faire transporter dans 
son cercueil, convaincu que la seule présence de son 
corps acheveroit d’y consolider notre révolution.” 

Malgré les instances qu’on lui faisoit de rester, 
Vhomme cui avoit déja bravé tant de dangers pour 
servir sa patrie et la cause de la liberté, n’en demeuroit 
que plus ferme dans la résolution d’aller lui sacrifier 
encore les derniers instans qui lui restoient a vivre. 
“Vous ne faites, répondoit-il 4 ses amis, que me rendre 
mon départ plus douloureux. N’ajoutez pas a mes re- 
grets. Soutenez plutot le courage dont j’ai besoin pour 
vous quitter. Ma tache n’est pas achevée. Le peu qui 
me reste de vie je le dois a ceux qui m’ont confié la 
leur. Je souffre, il est vrai, mais la nature, qui m’a si 
bien traité jusqu’ici, me laissera surement le tems de 
répondre aux voeux de mes concitoyens. Si je guéris, 
aprés avoir satisfait 4 tous mes devoirs envers ma 
patrie, mon plus grand bonheur sera de finir mes jours 
dans un pays ou j’ai gouté tant de jouissances parmi 
les hommes les plus éclairés de l'Europe.” 

On pouvoit juger de la sincérité de ses regrets par 
les larmes qui rouloient dans ses yeux. D’ailleurs ses 
paroles étoient toujours la véritable expression de ses 
sentimens. S’il croyoit prudent de taire quelquefois 
ses opinions, il ne les déguisoit jamais. L’extréme 
finesse de son esprit ne confinoit point a la dissimula- 
tion. Il avouoit qu'il n’avoit trompé le ministére 
anglois qu’en disant toujours la vérité et que la guerre 
d’Ameérique n’auroit jamais eu lieu, si l’on n’avoit pas 
cru le contraire de ses réponses au Conseil du Roi a 
la barre du Parlement. 

L’age ne lui avoit rien fait perdre de la sensibilité 
de son ame. Un jour qu’il se promenoit avec un ami 
dans le Bois de Boulogne, en lui parlant d’un de ses 
enfans mort agé de 7 ans, il y avoit une quarantaine 
d’années, des pleurs couloient de ses yeux. “Ne soyez 
pas surpris, dit-il 4 son ami, de la douleur que me 
cause encore une perte si ancienne. Hélas! Je 
m’imagine toujours que ce fils et été le meilleur de 
mes enfans.” 


Note ona small piece of paper pasted at the bot- 
tom of the last page: 


L’on sgait que le seul fils qui lui restoit avoit passé 
lors de la révolution dans le parti des Anglois, et 
qu’ensuite fait prisonnier, il ne dut sa liberté qu’a 
l’extréme considération dont jouissoit son Pére. 
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Together with a Facsimile of a Little-known Scientific Work 
Printed by Franklin* 


I. BERNARD COHEN 


Assistant Professor of General Education and of the History of Science, Harvard University 


In the course of my investigation of the scientific 
career of Benjamin Franklin, I found among the 
Franklin material collected by Jared Sparks, and 
at present in the Harvard Library, a four-page 
pamphlet relating to the transit of Mercury that 
occurred in 1753. Hitherto, the only source of 
information concerning this pamphlet has been a 
footnote written by Sparks for his edition of The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin. On the basis of 
the information collected by Sparks, A. H. Smyth, 
in his edition of The Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, wrote a short note giving the title of the work.* 
Smyth copied Sparks’s transcription of the title, 
as “Letters relating to a Transit of Mercury over 
the Sun, which is to happen May 6th, 1753.” That 
Smyth actually copied the title from Sparks may 
be seen from the following facts: (1) Sparks made 
an error in transcription [“. . . a Transit of Mer- 
cury . ’ rather than “. . . the Transit of Mer- 
cury ...”|, an error not likely to have appeared 
also in Smyth had the latter taken his title from 
the original, (2) Smyth quoted the title in italics, 
as well as enclosing it within quotation marks, just 
as it appeared in Sparks, although this was not 
Smyth’s custom in other citations, (3) Smyth de- 
clared that the letter to which his note was ap- 
pended was “First published by Sparks.” Smyth’s 
note reads : 


The paper alluded to, of which fifty copies were struck 
off for distribution, was entitled, “Letters relating to 
a Transit of Mercury over the Sun, which is to happen 
May 6th, 1753.”—Ed. 


1753.”- 


In Campbell's “Short-Title Check List of all the 
Books, Pamphlets, Broadsides, &c., known to have 
been printed by Benjamin Franklin,” the title is 
given as in Smyth and Sparks, with a reference to 
“Smyth's Franklin, vol. 3, p. 122. Not in Hilde- 
burn. tc.” The letters “tc” signify that the “full 


* This article was written with the assistance of a grant 
from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

16: 159 ff., Phila., Childs & Peterson, revised ed., 1840. 

23: 122, N. Y., Macmillan, 1907. 


title or collation is unknown.” * As Campbell’s 
note indicates, this publication is not mentioned in 
Hildeburn’s /ssues of the Press of Pennsylvania. 
Curiously enough, had Campbell consulted Sparks 
for his information rather than Smyth, he would 
have learned that the collation is as follows: “It 
consisted of four large folio pages. . . . : A manu- 
script drawing was also attached to each copy, 
showing the line in which Mercury would pass 
over the sun’s disc.” This example well illustrates 
the need for consulting Sparks as well as Smyth 
whenever investigating a question concerning 
Franklin, for not only are there many documents 
contained in Sparks not to be found in Smyth, but 
there are also many interesting and important 
notes written by Sparks that are of inestimable 
value. 

Yet another reference (in print) to this pam- 
phlet occurs in Charles Evans, American Bibli- 
ography (Chicago, 1905 ; vol. 3, 1751-1764). The 
title is given correctly although Evans did not 
know that Franklin was the printer. A single 
copy is located at the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. However, following the title, one finds 
“|Boston: 1753]” signifying that although the 
place of publication was not stated explicitly on the 
pamphlet, it was published in Boston; actually, it 
was printed in Philadelphia, and by Benjamin 
Franklin. Next, Evans gives the pagination as 
“pp. [4]” which, in the style of his book, may 
mean 4 unnumbered pages, whereas this pamphlet 
is paginated “[1]”; “[2]”; “[3]”; “[4]”; fol- 
lowed by a page devoted to a manuscript drawing. 
In Worthington C. Ford’s Broadsides, Ballads, 
&c. printed in Massachusetts 1639-1800 (Boston, 
1922, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 75), this pamphlet is 
attributed to John Winthrop, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Harvard 


3 Pages 185-332 of William J. Campbell, The collection 
of Franklin imprints in the museum of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; with a short-title check list of all the 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, &c., known to have been 
printed by Benjamin Franklin, Phila., Curtis Publ. Co., 
1918. 
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College; although Ford does not give a place of 
publication, the inclusion of this pamphlet in the 
volume indicates that it is supposedly a Massa- 
chusetts imprint. Finally, in Joseph Sabin’s 
Bibliotheca Americana (28, N. Y., 1936, ed. by 
R. W. G. Vail), the pamphlet is also attributed 
to Winthrop and the place of publication is given 
as Boston. Thus, this pamphlet printed by 
Franklin in Philadelphia has been often described, 
but never correctly. 

Franklin described the pamphlet in a letter to 
James Bowdoin written from Philadelphia 28 Feb- 
ruary 1753, which reads in part: 


The enclosed is a copy of a letter and some papers 
I received lately from a friend, of which I have struck 
off fifty copies by the press, to distribute among my 
ingenious acquaintances in North America, hoping 
some of them will make the observations proposed. 
The improvement of geography and astronomy is the 
common concern of all polite nations, and, I trust, 
our country will not miss the opportunity of sharing 
in the honor to be got on this occasion. The French 
originals are despatched by express overland to Que- 
bec. I doubt not but that you will do what may lie 
in your power, to promote the making these observa- 
tions in New England, and that we may not be ex- 
celled by the American French, either in diligence or 
accuracy. We have here a three-foot reflecting tele- 
scope, and other proper instruments; and intend to 
observe at our Academy, if the weather permit. You 
will see, by our Almanac, that we have had this transit 
under consideration before the arrival of these French 
letters.* 


Franklin’s letter to Bowdoin mentions the fact 
that the “French originals are despatched by ex- 
press overland to Quebec.” According to Sparks’s 
note, a translation of the French documents 


was made in New York under the direction of Mr. 
James Alexander, who sent them to Franklin. The 
French astronomers were desirous, that observations 
of the transit should be taken at Quebec. M. de Lisle, 
of the Academy of Sciences, drew up a memorial con- 
taining instructions for the purpose. This memorial, 
with letters from M. La Gallissoniére, dated at Paris, 
October 10th, 1752, was sent unsealed to the governor 
of New York, with a request that they might be 
forwarded over land to Quebec. The governor put 
the papers into the hands of Mr. Alexander, who 
caused a translation to be made. The originals were 
then dispatched to Quebec. To the translation, which 
was printed and distributed by Franklin, was prefixed 
a long and interesting letter from Mr. Alexander on 





4 Transcribed from Sparks (reference 1). 
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the subject of the transit. He also communicated a 
copy of all the papers to Cadwallader Colden.® 


The concluding sentence of the paragraph in 
Franklin’s letter to Bowdoin refers to Poor Rich- 
ard improved ; Being an Almanack and Ephemeris 

. for the Year of our Lord 1753. Under the 
heading “ECLIPSES, 1753,” Franklin described 
the coming phenomenon as follows: 


On Sunday, the 6th Day of May, in the Morning, 
the Planet Mercury may be seen to make a black Spot 
in the Swun’s Body, according to the following 
Calculation. 

|The “Calculation” and “Elements” of the transit 
as printed by Franklin are omitted.—l. B. C.] 

The astronomical Time when Mercury goes off the 
Sun’s Disk, being reduced to common Time, is May 
the 6th, at 31 min. after Seven in the Morning. The 
Sun rises at 1 min. past Five, and if you get up be- 
times, and put on your Spectacles, you will see Mer- 
cury rise in the Sun, and will appear like a small 
black Patch in a Lady’s Face. 

[This is followed by a diagram showing the path 
of Mercury as it crosses the Sun's disc —I. B. C.] ® 


The pamphlet printed by Franklin on the occa- 
sion of the transit, and reproduced in facsimile at 
the end of this article, is made up as follows: pages 
“[{1]” and “[2]” contain the letter from James 
Alexander to Franklin of 26 January 1753, printed 
without date and without Alexander’s name ; at the 
bottom of page “|2|” and continuing through the 
top of page “[3]” are “TRANSLATIONS of the Let- 
ters, &c. from Paris,” first the letter from La Galis- 
sonniere, dated Paris, 10 October 1752, printed 
with the date, but without La Galissonniére’s 
name, followed by La Galissonniére’s letter of the 
same date “To the Reverend, Reverend Father, 
Bone Camp, Jesuit, at Quebeck,” printed without 
La Galissonni¢re’s name; the remainder of page 
“13]” and all of page ‘“|4]” are devoted to the 
“MEMORIAL, mentioned in the last. The Pas- 
sage of Mercury upon the Sun, on the 6th of 
May, 1753, to observe in Canada.” It will be 
noted that Franklin’s title for the whole pamphlet 
refers to the “transit of Mercury over the Sun,” 
whereas Alexander’s translation of the “memorial” 





5 Sparks’s note (reference 1). 

8 This issue of Poor Richard improved, of great interest 
since it also contains Franklin's first published account of 
his newly invented lightning rod, is reproduced in fac- 
simile on pages 225-260 of Frank Luther Mott and Chester 
E. Jorgenson, editors, Benjamin Franklin: representative 
selections, with introduction, bibliography, and notes, 
American Writers Series, N. Y., etc., Amer. Book Co., 
1936. 
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is a literal rendering, “passage of Mercury upon 
the Sun.” (The reason for the suppression of 
the names of the correspondents will presently be 
made evident from Alexander’s correspondence. ) 

The memorial concerning the transit had been 
drawn up by Joseph-Nicolas Delisle [or De I’Isle], 
astronomer, naval geographer, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Collége Royal de France,’ and had 
been sent by Roland-Michel Barrin, marquis de la 
Galissonniére, whose distinguished career em- 
braced the posts of Lieutenant général des armées 
navales and Gouverneur général du Canada.*® 

A letter from Alexander to Franklin, dated New 
York 29 January 1753, makes clearer the circum- 
stances under which Alexander made his transla- 
tion. It also explains that the omission of Lz 
Galissonniére’s name was a condition of the 
“Leave” given to print the documents. 


About a week ago the papers whereof that herewith 
Mark’t A is a Translation were sent to Peruse, and 
on my returning them With a Translation I beged 
Leave to Communicate Coppies of them to You and 
Dr Colden with Liberty if you thought proper to print 
them or any Part of them. In Answer To which I 
obtained the Leave coppied at the end of Them. and 
Struck out La Galissoniére’s name, for the reason in 
the Leave 

The Delay of that Leave put me upon dipping into 
the Abridgment of the Philosophical Transactions to 
see what there said of the matters in those papers, and 
from thence I made the Extracts in the paper Here- 
with Mark’t B, by which I find that that which had 
baffled all the Art of man hitherto To discover with 
any Tolerable Certainty (Viz: the Suns Distance 
from the Earth) may with great Certainty be Dis- 
covered by the Transit of Venus over the sun the 
26 of May 1761 old stile if well Observed in the 
East Indies and here and there Observations Com- 
pared Together. 

It Would be a great honour To our young Colledges 
in America if they forthwith prepared themselves with 
a proper apparatus for that Observation and made it. 
Which I Doubt not they would Severally Do if they 
were Severally put in mind of it and of the great 
Importance that that Observation would be To As- 
tronomy and that the missing that One Observation 
cannot be retrieved for 250 years To come 

You have on so many Occasions Demonstrated 
Your Love to Literature and the good of Mankind in 
General that I thought no person so proper as your 
self to think of the ways and means of persuading 
these Colledges to prepare themselves for takeing that 


* Cf. Les membres et les correspondants de I’ Académie 
royale des sciences, published by the Académie des sci- 
ences de l'institut de France, Paris, 1931. 
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Observation and in order to it you may make what 
use you please of the papers herewith, only not my 
name ® 


It is clear from this letter that Alexander thought 
of having observations made of the transit of Mer- 
cury chiefly to arouse interest in the transit of 
Venus of 1761 and to afford practice for that latter 
observation. The importance of an observation of 
the transit of Venus in the middle of the eighteenth 
century can hardly be exaggerated. Newtonian 
mechanics, founded on Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion, had been expressed in terms of the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun. In other 
words, discussions of the planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn never referred to the 
actual distances of these planets from the sun, say 
in miles or feet, but rather to their distances from 
the sun compared to the earth’s distance from the 
sun. Thus, if the earth’s distance from the sun 
were taken arbitrarily at 1,900 units, then Mer- 
cury’s distance from the sun was reckoned at 387, 
and Venus’s at 723.1° Hence, if it were possible to 
determine the solar parallax—the angle subtended 
at the sun by the earth’s radius—one could com- 
pute first the actual distance from the earth to the 
sun, and then the actual distances of the several 
planets from the sun. A method for determining 
the solar parallax, usually attributed to Edmond 
Halley, used observations, made at different places 
on the earth, of the time in which Venus was seen 
to cross the face of the sun. This phenomenon, a 
transit of Venus across the sun, is an infrequent 
occurrence. Since 1600, transits of Venus have 
occurred in 1631, 1639, 1761, 1769, 1874, and 
1882. The next pair will be in 2004 and 2012. 
The transit of 1631 occurred during the night, and 
that of 1639 was imperfectly observed. Hence in 
1761, there occurred one of a pair of events, to be 
repeated in eight years, and then not again for 
some 120 years more, of supreme importance for 
astronomical science. 

Franklin himself was well aware of the impor- 
tance of the transit of Venus, even before receiving 
Alexander’s letter. In Poor Richard improved for 
1753, the reader was told that the moon is suffi- 


®Colden Papers, 4: 367-368, N. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., 


1920. Alexander’s earlier letter to Franklin, dated 26 
January 1753 forms the first item in the pamphlet repro- 
duced in facsimile at the end of this article; another ver- 
sion of this letter, made from a copy, may be found in 
Colden Papers 4: 363-367. 

10 As in ’sGravesande’s Elements of natural philosophy, 
Englished by J. T. Desaguliers, 2: 155, London, ed. 2, 


1726. 
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ciently close to the earth to yield “a very sensible 
Parallax” and thus astronomers “know certainly 
the Distance of the Moon from the Earth, viz. 240 
thousand Miles... .” After declaring that the 
sun’s distance from the earth is “at least, ... 
eighty Millions of Miles,” Poor Richard continues, 


but it is not certainly known, whether it is not a great 
deal more. In the Year 1761, the Distance of all the 
Planets from the Sun will be determined to a great 
Degree of Exactness by Observations on a Transit 
of the Planet Venus over the Face of the Sun, which 
is to happen the 6th of May, O.S. in that Year.” 


When the transit of Venus actually occurred, the 
most notable American feature of that event was 
Harvard Professor John Winthrop’s voyage to 
Newfoundland aboard the Province sloop, fur- 
nished for that purpose by Massachusetts’s Gov- 
ernor Bernard—the first scientific expedition to 
be sponsored by a college in America—which pro- 
vided the only American observation of the transit 
of 1761.1* Mercury is too close to the sun to yield 
the solar parallax; the transit of Mercury merely 
served as a check on planetary computations and 
as a means of checking longitude determinations. 

Alexander sent copies of the documents relating 
to the transit to his friend Cadwallader Colden as 
well as to Franklin, expressing the hope that 


Colden 





. could be here Some days before the 6th of May 
next to assist in prepareing things for the observing 
the transit of Mercury over the Sun then, and in 
makeing the observation, for Except your Self & me, 
I believe there’s none in the province any way ac- 
quainted with observations of that kind, and our ob- 
serving that transit might show some young men how 
to observe the transit of Venus in 1761.18 


Franklin, meanwhile, was preparing to observe 
the transit in Philadelphia. On 28 February 1753, 
he told Colden that “We are preparing here to 
make accurate Observations on the approaching 
Transit of Mercury over the Sun,” and asked for 
certain information..* On 12 April 1753, he 
wrote to Colden thanking him “for the Hints con- 
cerning our Observation of the Transit. I wish 








11 See reference 6. 

12 For a full account of Winthrop’s Harvard expedition 
to observe the transit of Venus, see Chapter 2 of I. Ber- 
nard Cohen, Some early tools of American science; an 
account of the early scientific instruments and mineralogi- 
cal and biological collections, with notes on their use in 
teaching and research, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950. 

13 Colden Papers 4: 368. 
14 Colden Papers 4: 373. 
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we may have fair Weather for I think nothing 
else will now be wanting.” **° 

The English scientists were anxious to receive 
observations from the New World. Peter Collin- 
son, friend and patron of Franklin, John Bartram, 
and Colden, wrote to the latter from London on 
2 June 1753, that “Wee hope to be favour’d with 
your observation on the Transit of Mercury.” ** 
On 1 Sept. 1753, Collinson wrote again to Colden, 
saying, “I have no Letter Since yours of February 
16 pray did you make any observations on the 
Transit of Mercury”? ?* 

Alexander received the pamphlet printed by 
Franklin in March 1753, and wrote to Colden on 
4 March: 


Yesternight I received by the post, some printed 
Coppies of the Letters concerning the transit of Mer- 
cury one of which I Send you herewith. . . . 

Mr. Franklin writes that he has struck off fifty cop- 
pies of the Letters, & by this post Sends same to Jer- 
sey & New England & by next Southern post will 
Send some to Maryland & Virginia all with pressing 
Letters from himself to provide for observing the 
transits mentioned within—I hope your affairs may 


permitt you to give us your assistance here on May 
6th next.1§ 


Alas! Alexander’s preparations came to nought 
and he wrote, sadly, to Colden on 10 May 1753, 
“T had this day the favour of yours of the 6th the 
clouds debarred us here of the Light of the transit 
of Mercury thoug we were pretty well prepared 
for the observation.” 7° 

Franklin himself had no better luck. I have 
been unable to find Franklin’s account of his own 
attempt to observe the transit. Yet Peter Collin- 
son heard about it and also about Franklin’s en- 
deavors to obtain observations from others. Ina 
letter dated 12 August 1753 (or 1754), Collinson 
wrote to Franklin that he was disappointed at the 
bad luck that attended the transit of Mercury, add- 
ing that Franklin’s zeal to promote that observa- 
tion could not be enough commended.*° Further- 

15 Colden Papers 4: 382. 

16 Colden Papers 4: 392. 

17 Colden Papers 4: 405. 

18 Colden Papers 4: 375-376. 

19 Colden Papers 4: 388. 

20 Manuscript unpublished letter in the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library, Franklin Papers, 69: 65. My 
description of its contents is taken from I. Minis Hays, 
editor, Calendar of the papers of Benjamin Franklin in 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society 1: 6, 
Phila., Amer. Philos. Soc., 1908. Hays gives the date as 
1752 which is clearly erroneous since the letter refers to 
the failure to have observed a transit which occurred in 


1753. 
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more, in a letter from Alexander to Colden, dated 
30 July 1753, we find 


[ rec'd by this post from Mr. Franklin who is now at 
Boston a Coppy of an observation of the transit of 
Mercury at Antigua which I believe is the only one 
in the British Colonies—-of which inclosed is a Coppy 
[ found in the Boston Evening post of July 23d an 


observation of the same at London of which inclosed 
is also a Coppy.*! 


The single observation referred to by Alexander 
was made in Antigua by William Shervington (or 
Shewington) or perhaps by Captain Richard Tyr- 
rel.** ‘The letter which follows, apparently repre- 
senting the only observation of the transit made in 
British America, is reprinted from the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, the official journal of the Royal 
Society of London. The two notes in italics are 
included in the Philosophical Transactions.** 


XLVI. A Letter of Mr. William Shervington 
to Benjamin Franklin, Esq; of Philadel- 
phia, concerning the Transit of Mercury 
over the Sun, on the 6 of May 1753, as 
observed in the Island of Antigua: Com- 
municated by Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R. S. 

STR, Antigua, June 20, 1753 

Mr. Benjamin Mecom having re- 
ceived half a dozen circulatory letters 
from you relating to Mercury’s transit 
over the sun the 6 of last May, he 
put them into my hands. One would 
have sufficed for our island, as we 
are not overburthend with men, who 
have a taste that way. Hereunder I 
send you the result of my observa- 
tion thereof.** 

Sunday, May 6, at 6® 7’ 51”, I ob- 
served the western limb of Mercury 
to touch the western limb of the sun; 
and, at 6" 10’ 37”, he touch’d the same 
with his eastern limb, and totally dis- 
appear’d. Lat. of the place 17° 0 


Read Nov. 15, 
1753 


‘t Colden Papers 4: 402. 

22 The copy of this letter transcribed in Colden Papers 
4: 393-394, spells the name as “Shewington,” whereas the 
letter as published in the Philosophical Transactions spells 
the name as “Shervington.” As to whether Shervington 
(or Shewington) was merely a bystander or the actual 
observer, see note 24 accompanying the letter immediately 
below. 

28 Philosophical Transactions 48 (1): 318-319, for the 
year 1753, London, 1754. 

24 Dr. Charles Rose, who was in Antigua at this time, 
says that these observations were taken by Capt. Richard 
l'yrrel, of the said island, and who is possessed of a valu- 
able collection of astronomical instruments, made by Mr. 
Bird in the Strand, London, and that Mr. Shervington 
only was present. [Note from Phil. Trans.—I. B. C.] 
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N. Lon. by estimation 61° 45’ W. 
from London. 

This was taken by a Graham’s 
watch, and corrected by two altitudes 
taken by a most exquisite quadrant; 
viz. 
At 6" 58’ 7” I observed the distance 
of the sun’s upper limb from the 
zenith = 72° 21’ 30”. And, at 9" 31’ 
5”, I observed the same = 36° 17’ 0”. 

By the common process (which you 
may have, if necessary) I found the 
watch was 0° 4 4” 28” too fast,*® 
therefore, 


From 
See sa cee 4 
True appart time of 6 6 
Merc”. exit here, 
Pray impart your observation to 
Your Well-Wisher, 
WILLIAM SHERVINGTON. 


Clearly the total effect of Franklin’s activity in 
printing and distributing the pamphlet on the 
transit of Mercury did not greatly advance our 
knowledge of the universe. We see, however, in 
this story yet another example of Franklin’s gen- 
eral interest in all branches of science and his zeal 
in advancing the cause of science by his personal 
efforts whenever the occasion offered itself. 
Franklin’s double role in the development of sci- 
ence on the American continent consisted first, of 
adding to knowledge by his own penetrating re- 
search and second, of stimulating others to do re- 
research, organizing scattered individual scientific 
efforts so that they might become more effective, 
and transmitting scientific information to his coun- 
trymen and his fellow-scientists abroad. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The example of the pamphlet on the transit in 
the Sparks Collection ** in the Harvard Library 
consists of four printed pages and a hand-drawn 

25 Mr. Shervington has taken the mean of these two alti- 
tudes from the error of his watch; and there can be no 
doubt that his observation is a good one, which, compared 
with that made in Surry-Street by Mr. Short, p. 199, 1. 1. 
&e., fixes the longitude of the place of his observation in 
Antigua 4" 5’ 30", or 61° 22’ 30” west of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don. [Note from the Phil. Trans. The reference to 
“nage 199, line 1, &c.” signifies an article in the same 
volume of the Phil. Trans., pp. 192-200, by Mr. J. Short 
on the observations of the transit of Mercury made by him 
in London.—I. B. C.] 

26 It may be found at the very end of a bound volume 
with the call number “MS Sparks, 49, vol. 3.” 
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diagram with longhand annotations. The pages 
measure 20.5 cm X 33.0 cm, and the printed lines 
are 13.5 cm long. Some time after I first found 
this copy of the pamphlet, I received a call from 
the late Allyn B. Forbes, Librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Mr. Forbes had dis- 
covered an example of this pamphlet in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Library and, knowing 
of my interest in Franklin’s scientific activity, 
wished to know whether I had ever actually seen 
acopy. Since there were only fifty copies printed, 
the pamphlet was obviously excessively rare. 

The facsimiles which follow are made from the 
example in the Harvard Library with their kind 
permission. This copy is inscribed by Franklin 
to “Dr. Johnson,” i.e., Samuel Johnson who is 
known for his espousal of Berkeleyan idealism and 
who became president of King’s College (now 
Columbia). The notation “from Dr. Franklin” 


FRANKLIN AND THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY 


Ne 
i) 
~~ 


“50 copies only were printed” was written by 
Sparks. 

The copy of this pamphlet in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Library is not inscribed by 
Franklin, but it bears in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page “[1]”’ the notation “James Bowdoin’s”’ 
in Bowdoin’s hand. Thus, this is the copy sent 
by Franklin to Bowdoin and described by Frank- 
lin in the letter to Bowdoin which is printed ear- 
lier in this article (above footnote 4) ; the original 
of this letter may be found in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Library. The drawing accom- 
panying Bowdoin’s copy of the pamphlet is iden- 
tical to that which we reproduce below, and the 
writing is in the same hand in both. In the sec- 
ond line of the second paragraph of page “[1]”’ 
Bowdoin has changed “. in the Longitude of 
five Degrees West of London to “in the 
Longitude of five hours West of London... .” 
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OD Le, ae 


5 very well be obferv’d in all the Englifo Colonies on the Mai 











SS, I fuppofe is nearly the Longitude of Philadelphia ; as New-York, by many Obfervations 

\y Eclipfes of Fupiter’s firft Satellite, was found in 4 h. in. it wor 

Xi that the Tranfit would end about eighteen Minutes after Six in the Morning : 
in. 


he Jefuits in China, and the Eaff- Indies, 1 doubt not, will obferve it in fundry Places 
there, as the whole Continuance of Mercury on the Sun will be vifible, and, if 
obferved there, and the End well obferved in North America, it will bid the faireft of any 
Thing hitherto had, to give the Swa’s Parallax, or Diftance from the Earth; for the Tri- 
angles made of the Obfervations in the Ba/l- Indies, with thofe here, will have known Bafes 
of above three Quarters of the Diameter of the Earth. The next Tranfit, by Page 432, 
is in 1756, but it will not be vifible here. ‘ 
R. the chica ie ie seal the Sun's Coe be the T: os Venus over 
the Sua (by 436) the 26th of 1761, ile, which, in 5 Longitude, 
Tefteem, will end o: Filey-thees Minutes har Four in the Morning, and be vibe at Phila- 
delpbia for a Quarter of an Hour, after Sun-rife, and much longer Northward and Eaftward, 
Fones’s Abridgment of the Tranfadtions, Vol. IV. 213, &c. has a Difcourfe of Ed- 
mund Halley, concerning that Tranfit of Venus, and a Figure of it, and by good Obferva- 
tions of that, he fays, the Parallax of the Sus may be afcertained to «‘«, whereas I doubt 
of its being certain now to {3 for Halley there fuppofes it to be twelve Seconds and an 
Half; whereas Flamftead, in fundry Places from the Tranfa@iens, from his Obfervations 
of Mars when neareft the Earth, ieee it not to exceed ten Seconds. 
By Tranfaétions, Vol. 1. Pages 435, and 436, you'll fee, that no Tranfit of Venus, till 
the Year 2004, will be vifible both here and in the Ea/f. Indies at the fame Time ; fo that 
if this Opportunity be miffed, there will be none fo good for 250 Years to come, to afcer- 


tain this much defired Point of the Sun’s Parallax, w being known, the Parallax of 
all the Planets is of Courfe from thence found. 


As there are now fundry Nurferies of i ingi in Pennfyluania, Ferfey, 
New-York, Conneficut, and Boflon, ou Ware thd fe comin i ze thofe 
to provide a proper Apparatus for making fuch Obfervations, long 
that they may be expert at taking Obfervations of that Kind, before that Tranfit happens 
and in the mean time, to be afcertaining the itudes of thefe Places, by Obfervations 


the Eclipfes of Jupiter's firft Satellite, and the Lati of Places, by good Quadrants ; 
for thats Things Shoald be, kxtoteme gud wistaland, to render the Obfervations of the 
St of Ube for abcertaini 


Saws 


worst rrr why reparation fhould be made in all thefe Places for that rare Event, 


, 
fhould it happen to be cloudy in fome of thefe Places, ie may be clear in others, 
and by Means of them that have clear Weather, begun fad an i 
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to the Earth, f 
To point out what Apparatus of Inftruments fhould be » [ know of nothing bet- 
ter than to refer to the Abrid; t of the P ical ions, where Multitudes of 


Obfervations of the heavenly Bodies appear, and the Inftruments they were obferved with, 
and how: And as to the Obfervations of the Tranfit of AZercury, in particular, and Inftru- 
ments the Obfervers inade ufe of, you will fee in the Abridgment of the Philo/epbical 
Tranfaftions, Vol. VIII. Page 194 to 208, and Vol. IV. Pose 213, &c. before mentioned. 

Each of thefe Places, which have not a Sett of the Abridgments of the Philofpbical 
Tranfafions, fhould, in the firft Place get them, being in nine Volumes Quarto, which, as 
they will be cheaper, fo they will be much eafier to turn to, than the Taan/afions them - 
felves, by means of the Tables. 

I find, by the Preface to Halley's Tables, 3, that No. 386 of the Tranfa‘ions, con- 
tains Hailley’s Corze&tions of his Numbers of cury, but that Vol. VI. contaimng that 
Number, | have lent toa Gentleman, living at Seventy Miles Diftance from hence. 

I find by Halley's Tables, that Macao, in China, is in 7 bh, 35 min. and Pekin, in China, 
in 7h. 45 min, Eaf Longitude ; yet by reafon of their Northern Latitudes, and the Sun's 
Northern Declination at the Times of the preceding Tranfits, they may fee che Ends 
of them before the Sun fets in thofe Places, 5 

I have computed what would be the Lengths of the Bafes of Tri made of Obferva- 
tions at — and Obfervations in the following Places in the Eaf-Indies, and found 
them as follows : 


i -' : . . . ‘ 
Leagiedns sol Le. Pekin, in China, |116 deg. zomin. B.'39 deg. 54 min. N 


les's Tables, Macao, in China, 113 deg. 46min. E.\22 deg. 10 min. N 
Longitudes and La- 

titudes taken from) Pondicherry, 

a Map of fia, by| Batavia, 


Bowen, in 1714. 





On the Papers of Diredtions from Paris, I would that I think them very good, 
and that I find all, or moft of them in the Tr. ions; and that if the Obferver is ac- 
inted with making Obfervations of that Kind, they feem rather too particular 5 if he is 
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‘The Tafte T know you have for every that may be ufeful and agreeable to Man- 
ict: aude ms bape Gat peo abate do heen that Letter.--------I am, with 2 
Your moft bumble, and moft obedient Servant. 


Paris, Ofteber 10, 1752. 


SEND you Quadruplicates of a Memorial of M. de ZL’ Ife, of vie .:cademy 
Visi, died fs an Chdrenet dbeene “oti ete clined thedes 


made at Quebeck , 1 ; acquainted with nil is 
on grat Chinas Ape sth Menor wl come in time Bybee as 


Your maf bumble, and moft obedient Servant. 
Te the Reverend, Reverend Father, 
Bone Camp, Fefuit, at Quebeck. 


MEMORIAL, mentioned in the laf. 
The Paffage of Mencuny upon the Sun, on the 6th of May, 1753, to obferve in Canada. 


HE Paflage of Mercury upon the Sun, which fhould happen the 6th of May, 175 

- is one ofthe moft curious and ufeful Obfervations that can be made, ioe Aikacanle 
and Cetera Ze ere Knowledge had of the Motion of that Planet, it may be 
affiiced with inty, that Adercury will pafs out of the Sum, at Quedeck, about three 
Quarters after Five in the Morning of the 6th of May ; this will be near Half an Hour after 
the Sun's Rifing. If there were Aftronomers in that Country, capable to obferve well that 
Emerfion, and the Situation of Mercury — the Sen, fome Time before the Emerfion, it 
would be of the greateft Advantage to Aftronomy and Geography ; there wants only for 
this, an aftronomical Clock [a good Clock (1 fuppofe) which foows Seconds, is fuch an One} 
a Quadrant, for to regulate the Clock, and a goud Telefcope ; the Quadrant may alfo ferve 
4 ubferve the Situation of Adercury upon the Sun, before the Emertion, as 1 am about to 

cw. 

There is herewith a Plan, in which the great Circle reprefents the Sun's Ditk, and the 
little Circles reprefent Mercury, as it will appear, after the Rifing of the Sun, until it 
emerges out of the Ditk of the Sun; the Situation of Mercury upog the Sun will be diffe- 
rent, according as the Telefcope repreients Objects, dire&t, or inverted; for that Reafon 
I have wrote upon the Plan, The dire? Figure ; or, The inverted Figure: You muft be 
verned by one of thefe two Infcriptions, ing as the Telefcope fhall reprefent the 
jes, dire, or inverted. When the Telefcope docs not invert the Objeéts, you muft hold 
the fo, that the Crofs, X be at Top, then you will pte Beg «Be mcgemae alg 
the Right Hand, by its approaching to the Weftern Limb of the Sux, following the Num- 
bers 1, 2, 35 45 Ss 6, 7, in Fig. I. or following the Letters ABC, in Fig. I]. But if 


or of the exterior when the two Limbs of the Sus and Mercury appear as yet to 
touch three Moments, ee to = fn, 
oany Oa r upon o 


Diftance of Time. There is no Time to be lof 
for making, with the greateft poffible Precifion, the two Moments of the Contaét, intc- 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN 1776: THE JEFFERSON-FRANKLIN PLAN 
TO CAUSE HESSIAN DESERTIONS 


LYMAN H. BUTTERFIELD 


Associate Editor, The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Princeton University 


From Kew on November 12, 1775, at “2 min. 
pt. 7 p.m.,” George III addressed Lord North a 
note saying he had “no objection to the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel and the Duke of Brunswick being 
addressed for troops to serve in America.” * This 
was a perfectly natural and even routine decision 
for His Majesty. The British government had 
long been accustomed to hiring manpower to fight 
its wars, and George III's relatives in Germany 
were accustomed to renting out their troops in 
order to pay their own debts. But it was a fateful 
decision, as we shall see, and one fraught with 
ironies that were apparent as soon as it became 
known. A few decades earlier the King’s own 
progenitors had been instrumental in sending over 
whole shiploads of Germans to America—the Pala- 
tine redemptioners who settled in New York 
Province and later elsewhere. Captain James 
Luttrell, a member of the Whig opposition who 
had spent some years in America, did not fail to 
remind ministers of both the danger and the irony 
of their policy when the treaties with the German 
princelings were presented for ratification. He 
named over some of the prosperous German settle- 
ments scattered through New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. He did 
not doubt that the mercenaries about to be sent 
over to America would enjoy the prospect of 
settling there, nor did he doubt that inducements 
would be held out to them to do so. In short, he 
concluded, “‘These warlike transports we are to fit 
out may, then, be considered as good as the Pala- 
tine ships for peopling America with Germans.” * 

The treaties were ratified; the ministers and 
their royal master breathed with relief, for they 
were glad to get troops even at the exorbitant 
prices demanded; and the unfortunate subjects of 
all this chaffering moved toward northern ports 
amid difficulties that would have discouraged less 
avaricious men than their several sovereigns. 
Thanks to Arthur Lee and other informants in 


1 Correspondence of King George the Third with Lord 
North, ed. W. Bodham Donne, 1: 293, London, 1867. 

2 Debate of Feb. 29, 1776; Peter Force, Amer. Archives, 
ser. 4, 6: 283, Washington, 1837-1853. 





London, news of these events reached America 
with extraordinary speed. And it had a profound 
effect. As early as January 19, 1776, Edward 
Shippen reported that in Philadelphia, as a result 
of rumors about the hiring of mercenaries, “Con- 
versions [to the patriot party] have been more 
rapid than ever under Mr. Whitefield,” and that 
even Mr. Dickinson had been heard to say that he 
saw no alternative but independence or slavery.® 
The Philadelphia patriots began writing to Eng- 
land that the sending of the mercenaries was really 
a stroke favoring America, “because we know that 
the Germans will find it much more prefer- 
able for their present comfortable subsistence, as 
well as a prospect of future happy settlement, to 
join us.” * General Washington himself was per- 
suaded likewise. On May 11 he asked President 
Hancock whether it might not 


be advisable and good policy, to raise some Companies 
of our Germans to send among [the mercenaries ], 
when they arrive, for exciting a spirit of disaffection 
and desertion? If a few trusty, sensible fellows 
could get with them, I should think they would have 
great weight and influence with the common Soldiery, 
who certainly have no enmity toward us, having re- 
ceived no Injury, nor cause of Quarrell from us.° 


On the other hand, rumors filled the papers all 
spring about the enormous numbers of hired troops 
on their way and the extraordinary skill and fe- 
rocity of the Germans as soldiers. The Jagers, 
it was said, were “amazingly expert” in marksman- 
ship, for they were trained especially to shoot boars 
in the forests of the German princelings.® Was 


3 Letter to Jasper Yeates, quoted in John C. Miller, 
Origins of the American Revolution, 477, Boston, Little, 
3rown, 1943. 

4 Extract of a letter from Philadelphia, April 13, in the 
London Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, June 19, 
1776; Letters on the American Revolution, ed. Margaret 
W. Willard, 307, Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin, 
1925. 

5 Writings of George Washington, ed. John C. Fitz- 
patrick, 5: 36, Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1931- 
1943. 

6 New York Constitutional Gazette, May 15, 1776, 
quoted in Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution 
1: 233-234, N. Y., 1860. 
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it going to be possible to appeal to the better in- 
stincts of these professional killers, or was it not? 
That remained to be seen. 

Authentic news arrived early in May through 
one George Merchant, who had marched with 
Arnold to Quebec, had been captured there, taken 
to England, and then returned to Halifax. Soon 
afterwards he escaped south and brought with him, 
sewn in the waistband of his breeches, copies of 
the British contracts with Brunswick, Hesse- 
Cassel, and Hesse-Hanau for a total of some 17,- 
000 troops.’ Congress ordered the treaties pub- 
lished; the citizenry read them and felt a proper 
indignation at the terms of these bargains in human 
flesh. Franklin read them on his return trip from 
Canada and wrote his fellow commissioners, still 
in Canada: “The German Auxiliaries are certainly 
coming. It is our Business to prevent their Re- 
turning.” * Franklin’s indignation, deep and 
lasting, eventually produced his celebrated letter 
on the sale of the Hessians, a hoax so successful 
that it still deceives twentieth-century readers.® 
The direct connection between the hiring of the 
Germans and American independence is clear. 
When the Virginia Convention resolved on May 
15 to instruct its delegates in Congress to move for 
independence, it recited among the causes for its 
action “the aid of foreign troops engaged to assist 
[the] destructive purposes” of the British king.’® 
One of the Virginia delegates in Congress was 
chosen, as it turned out, to write the paper that 


7 John Langdon to George Washington, May 10, 1776; 
Force, Amer. Archives, ser. 4, 6: 501. George Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress, May 18, 1776; Wash- 
ington, Writings, ed. Fitzpatrick, 5: 56-57. 

8 Letter of May 27, 1776; Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, ed. Albert H. Smyth, 6: 448, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905- 
1907. 

® Printed in Smyth’s edition, 7: 27-29, with a very in- 
adequate bibliographical note. Though not included in 
P. L. Ford’s Franklin bibliography, Brooklyn, 1889, this 
pretended letter from Count von Schaumburg to the Hes- 
sian commander in America, lamenting that the Hessian 
losses at Trenton were not still greater than they actually 
were, has long been accepted as Franklin’s and is of a 
piece with other literary-political hoaxes known to be by 
him. <A proper bibliographical study of this piece, badly 
needed, would require a monograph, and should begin with 
the entries in Emil Meynen, Bibliographie des Deutsch- 
tums der Kolonialseitlichen Einwanderung in Nord- 
amerika, 267-268, Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1937, listing nu- 
merous texts and discussions in French, German, and Eng- 
lish. In Germany the letter became known as “Der 
Uriasbrief” and was learnedly refuted and discredited 
every few years during the nineteenth century. 

10 Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates Held .. . 
in the City of Williamsburg in the Colony of Virginia, on 
Monday, the 6th of May, 1776, 15, Richmond, 1816. 
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declared America independent. Thomas Jeffer- 
son did not fail to include among the crimes of 
George III that “he is, at this time, transporting 
large armies of foreign mercenaries to compleat 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumstances of cruelty and per- 
fidy.” The king’s routine decision of last Novem- 
ber had borne bitter fruit. 

Congress on May 21 had read the papers 
brought by George Merchant and had appointed 
John Adams, William Livingston, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, R. H. Lee, and Roger Sherman a committee 
“to extract and publish the treaties; . . . to con- 
sider of an adequate reward for the person who 
brought the intelligence ; and to prepare an address 
to the foreign mercenaries who are coming to in- 
vade America.”** The committee performed two 
of its assignments but did not complete the third. 
One of the members—it might have been any one 
of them, though it was most likely Jefferson— 
asked George Wythe, who was not a member of 
the committee, to draft the proposed address. 
Wythe complied, and his draft is still among Jef- 
ferson’s papers in the Library of Congress. It 
was a production very characteristic of Wythe, 
and, from our point of view at least, an eloquent 
appeal. No one knows how well it might have 
served its purpose for it was never used. It 
reads : 


The delegates of the thirteen united colonies of 
America to the officers and soldiers of 


It is with no small pleasure, when in this first ad- 
dress we ever made to you we must call you enemies, 
that we can affirm you to be unprovoked enemies. We 
have not invaded your country, slaughtered wounded 
or captivated your parents children or kinsfolk, burned 
plundered or desolated your towns and villages, wasted 
your farms and cottages, spoiled you of your goods, 
or annoyed your trade. On the contrary, all your 
countrymen who dwell among us, were received as 
friends, and treated as brethren, participating equally 
with our selves of all our rights franchises and privi- 
leges. We have not aided ambitious princes and 
potentates in subjugating you. We should glory 
being instrumental in the deliverance of mankind from 
bondage and oppression. What then induced you to 
join in this quarrel with our foes, strangers to you, 
unconnected with you, and at so great a distance from 
both you and us? Do you think the cause you are 
engaged in just on your side? To decide that we 
might safely appeal to the judicious and impartial 
but we have appealed to the righteous judge of all the 





11 Journals of the Continental Congress, ed. W. C. Ford 
et al., 4: 369, Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1904-1937. 
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earth, inspired with humble confidence and well- 
grounded hopes, that the lord of hosts will fight our 
battles, whilst we are vindicating that inheritance we 
own ourselves indebted to his bounty alone for. 
Were you compelled by your sovereigns to undertake 
the bloody work of butchering your unoffending 
fellow-creatures? Disdain the inhuman office, dis- 
graceful to the soldier. Did lust of conquest prompt 
you? The victory, unattainable by you if heaven war 
not against us, which we know of no good reason you 
have to expect, or we to dread, shall cost you more 
than the benefits derived from it will be equivalent to; 
since it will be disputed by those who are resolved in- 
flexibly to live no longer than they can enjoy the 
liberty you are hired to rob them of, and who are 
conscious of a dignity of character, which a contempt 
of every danger threatening the loss of that blessing 
seldom fails to accompany. Were you tempted by 
the prospect of exchanging the land you left for hap- 
pier regions, for a land of plenty and abhorrent of 
despotism? We wish this may be your motive; be- 
cause we have the means, and want not inclination, to 
gratify your desires, if they be not hostile, without 
loss to ourselves, perhaps with less expense, certainly 
with more honour and with more advantage to you 
than victory can promise. Numberless germans and 
other foreigners, settled in this country, will testify 
this truth. To give you farther assurance of it, we 
have resolved, ‘ 


Mistake not this for an expedient suggested by fear. 
In military virtue we doubt not americans will prove 
themselves to be second to none; their numbers ex- 
ceed you and your confederates; in resources they 
now do or soon will abound. Neither suppose that 
we would seduce you to a treacherous defection. If 
you have been persuaded to believe that it is your duty, 
or will be your interest to assist those who prepare, in 
vain we trust, to destroy us; go on; and, when you 
shall fall into our hands, and experience less severity 
of punishment than rufhans, and savages deserve, at- 
tribute it to that lenity, which is never separate from 
magnanimity. But if, exercising your own judg- 
ments, you have spirit enough to assert that freedom 
which all men are born to, associate yourselves with 
those who desire, and think they are able to secure it, 
with all the blessings of peace, to you and your 
posterity.!? 


On the day that independence was voted General 
Howe arrived from Halifax at Staten Island with 
a formidable army which during the next several 





12 Jefferson Papers 1: 146. E. C. Burnett first sug- 
gested that Wythe’s draft was prepared for the committee 
appointed on May 21 (Letters of members of the Conti- 
nental Congress 2: 63, note, Washington, Carnegie Instn., 
1921-1936) ; and so it must have been, for Wythe left 
Congress in June and did not return before mid-September 
(ibid. 1: Ixvi; 2: lxxii). 
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weeks was repeatedly reinforced. Against ex- 
pected British forays along the Jersey coast Wash- 
ington had worked out with Congress a plan of 
defense which was given the picturesque name of 
“the flying camp.” An amateur outfit clear 
through, the flying camp was made up of recruits 
drawn from a citizenry half thrilled and half terri- 
fied by the prospect of a war in its own front yard. 
The recruits marched and the supply wagons rum- 
bled through the Jerseys to an encampment at 
Perth Amboy, hardly more than a hundred yards 
across the narrow sound that separates the foot 
of Staten Island from the mainland.** Here the 
young Pennsylvanians from Bucks, Delaware, and 
Chester counties could see the British transports 
arriving in Lower New York Bay and could ex- 
change pot shots with the men cantoned opposite 
them. On August 12 a British fleet of 107 sail 
arrived and began unloading troops, among whom 
were the long-expected Hessians, seven or eight 
thousand in number.'* No doubt for the purpose 
of giving the Americans a good view of them, the 
Hessians were ordered within a week to take post 
at Amboy Ferry, immediately across from the 
American camp.*® 

Now was the time, if ever, to see whether the 
hired troops would be glad to throw down their 
arms if given a chance to do so. On August 9 
Congress resolved 


That a committee of three be appointed, to devise a 
plan for encouraging the Hessians, and other. for- 
eigners, employed by the King of Great Britain, and 
sent to America for the purpose of subjugating these 
states, to quit that iniquitous service: The members 
chosen, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Stockton.‘*® 


The committee reported on August 14. Curi- 
ously, no copy of the report can be found in either 
the Papers of the Continental Congress, where it 
belongs, or in Jefferson’s papers, where drafts of 
scores of committee reports he prepared or as- 


13 An interesting “Journal of the campaign to Amboy, 
and other parts of the Jerseys,” kept by Capt. Benjamin 
Loxley, was printed in Historical Soc. of Penna., Collec- 
tions 1: 223-236, 1853. For some strictures by a profes- 
fesional soldier on the flying camp, see L. H. Butterfield’s 
article, Franklin, Rush, and the Chevalier de Kermorvan: 
An Episode of 1776, Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. Bull. for 
1946: 33-44. 

14 The American journal of Ambrose Serle, secretary to 
Lord Howe, 1776-1778, ed. Edward H. Tatum, Jr., 62, 
San Marino, Huntington Lib., 1940; see also Force, Amer. 
Archives, ser. 5, 1: 1109. 

15 Field, Thomas W., The Battle of Long Island, 425- 
426, Brooklyn, 1869. 

16 Jour. Cont. Cong. 5: 640. 
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sisted in preparing are preserved. In the form of 
a resolve of Congress it was, however, spread on 


the Journal and reads as follows: 


Whereas it has been the wise policy of these states 
to extend the protection of their laws to all those who 
should settle among them, of whatever nation or reli- 
gion they might be, and to admit them to a participa- 
tion of the benefits of civil and religious freedom; 
and, the benevolence of this practice, as well as its 
salutary effects, have rendered it worthy of being 
continued in future times. 

And whereas, his Britannic majesty, in order to 
destroy our freedom and happiness, has commenced 
against us a cruel and unprovoked war; and, unable 
to engage Britons sufficient to execute his sanguinary 
measures, has applied for aid to certain foreign 
princes, who are in the habit of selling the blood of 
their people for money, and from them has procured 
and transported hither considerable numbers of 
foreigners. 

And it is conceived, that such foreigners, if ap- 
prised of the practice of these states, would chuse to 
accept of lands, liberty, safety and a communion of 
good laws, and mild government, in a country where 
many of their friends and relations are already hap- 
pily settled, rather than continue exposed to the toils 
and dangers of a long and bloody war, waged against 
a people, guilty of no other crime, than that of refus- 
ing to exchange freedom for slavery; and that they 
will do this the more especially when they reflect, that 
after they shall have violated every Christian and 
moral precept, by invading, and attempting to destroy, 
those who have never injured them or their country, 
their only reward, if they escape death and captivity, 
will be a return te the despotism of their prince, to 
be by him again sold to do the drudgery of some 
other enemy to the rights of mankind. 

And whereas, the parliament of Great Britain have 
thought fit, by a late act, not merely to invite our 
troops to desert our service, but to direct a compulsion 
of our people, taken at sea, to serve against their 
country: 

Resolved, Therefore, that these states will receive 
all such foreigners who shall leave the armies of his 
Britannic majesty in America, and shall chuse to 
become members of any of these states ; that they shall 
be protected in the free exercise of their respective 
religions, and be invested with the rights, privileges 
and immunities of natives, as established by the laws 
of these states ; and, moreover, that this Congress will 
provide, for every such person, 50 Acres of un- 
appropriated lands in some of these states, to be held 
by him and his heirs in absolute property.'’ 


There is no proof that this paper came from 
Jefferson’s hand, but the style is perfectly charac- 


tT Ibid. §: 653-655. 
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teristic of him, and, as we shall see, it was he who 
drew the very similar appeal to the Hessian officers 
ordered by Congress two weeks later. These are 
good reasons for assigning the authorship to Jef- 
ferson, and there are no good reasons to assign it 
to any other person. Congress thought it a busi- 
nesslike performance and directed the same com- 
mittee, augmented by Dr. Franklin, “to take 
proper measures to have it communicated to the 
foreign troops.” Copies were sent promptly to 
General Washington at New York, and Washing- 
ton wrote President Hancock two days later : “The 
Resolution respecting the Foreign Troops, I 
am persuaded would produce Salutary Effects, If 
it can be properly circulated among them; I fear 
it will be a matter of difficulty However I will 
take every measure that shall appear probable to 
facilitate the end.” ** Next day he asked for, and 
received, more copies.*® If we accept the state- 
ment of the disreputable Herman Zedtwitz (a 
former Prussian officer who held a lieutenant 
colonel’s commission in the New York line), the 
papers sent on to Washington had not yet been 
translated. Zedtwitz on August 24 wrote William 
Tryon, titular royal governor of New York, that “3 
days Ego Gen. Washington Send for me & If 
would [sic] Translate a paper of great Consequenc 
in god Hygerman, he Dictated himselff the Con- 
tents ar as follow.” From the inaccuracy of his 
paraphrase it is pretty clear that Zedtwitz knew 
about this affair only from hearsay. He was in- 
forming on the Americans in the hope of a re- 
ward, but he was also attempting to bluff Tryon. 
He succeeded in neither of his purposes, for his 
letter was brought to the American headquarters, 
and he was promptly court-martialed and 
imprisoned.*° 

By August 26 Washington was able to announce 
with satisfection that “The Papers designed for 
the foreign Troops, have been put into several 
Channels, in order that they might be conveyed to 
them, and from the Information I had Yesterday, 
I have reason to believe many have fallen into their 
hands.” ** Washington’s “Channels” are not 
known, but one of them was almost certainly Chris- 
topher Ludwick, one of the most engaging adven- 


18 Writings, ed. Fitzpatrick, 5: 450-451. 

19 [bid 5: 463-464. 

20 Zedtwitz to Tryon, Aug. 24, 1776; facsimile in Force, 
Amer. Archives, ser. 5, 1: facing columns 1159-1160. On 
Zedtwitz’s brief and inglorious career in America, see 
Carl Van Doren, Secret history of the American Revolu- 
tion, 15-17, N. Y., Viking, 1941. 

21 Letter to John Hancock; Writings, ed. Fitzpatrick, 5: 
491. 
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turers of the eighteenth century. Ludwick was a 
native of Hesse-Darmstadt, hac: tought against the 
Turks, and was shortly to become “Baker General” 
of the Continental army.** Early in August he had 
volunteered his services gratis as baker to the fly- 
ing camp at Amboy.** He, if anyone, would have 
heard of the proposal to suborn the Hessians, and 
he was in fact summoned to Headquarters by 
Washington on August 18.** Moreover, an ac- 
count of Ludwick’s extraordinary career by a con- 
temporary (Benjamin Rush) records the following 
incident : 


From a desire to extend the blessings of liberty and 
independence to his German countrymen, he once ex- 
posed his neck to the most imminent danger. He 
went, with the consent of the commanding officer of 
the flying camp, among that part of the British army, 
which was composed of Hessian troops: while they 
were encamped on Staten Island, in the character of 
a deserter. He opened to them the difference between 
the privileges and manner of life of an American 
freeman, and those of a Hessian slave. He gave 
them the most captivating descriptions of the affluence 
and independence of their former countrymen in the 
German counties of Pennsylvania. His exertions 
were not in vain. They were followed by the gradual 
desertion of many hundred soldiers, who, now in 
comfortable freeholds or on valuable farms, with nu- 
merous descendants, bless the name of Christopher 
Ludwick. He escaped from the Hessian camp, with- 
out detection or suspicion.*® 


Rush knew or remembered nothing of the ad- 
dress from Congress to the mercenary troops, and 
perhaps he applied some gilding to the incident 
here related. But nothing is more plausible than 
that Ludwick, at Washington’s request, performed 
such a mission in order to convey the handbills 
prepared by Congress to those for whom they were 
meant. 

Meanwhile in Philadelphia Benjamin Franklin, 
who had been added to the committee to oversee 
the distribution of the address, had had a charac- 
teristically ingenious idea. On the twenty-fourth 





22 Article on Ludwick in Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

23 Loxley’s Journal, Historical Soc. of Penna., Collec- 
tions 1: 228. 

24 Washington’s letter is missing but was acknowledged 
by Hugh Mercer, commander of the flying camp, from 
Newark on August 19; Mercer says he has sent word to 
Amboy for Ludwick to attend at Headquarters immedi- 
ately. Force, Amer. Archives, 5th ser., 1: 1064. 

25 Life and Character of Christopher Ludwick, Hazard’s 
Register of Penna. 9: 162, March 17, 1832. This sketch, 
written as an obituary tribute, originally appeared in the 
American Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, June 30, 1801. 
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he wrote Thomas McKean, then serving as colonel 
with the volunteer forces at Amboy : 


I heard your letter read in Congress relating to the 
Disposition of the German Troops; and understand- 
ing from Col. Ross that they are canton’d on the 
Island opposite to the Jersey Shore, I send you here- 
with some of the Resolutions of the Congress trans- 
lated into their Language, as possibly you may find 
some Opportunity of conveying them over the Water, 
to those People. Some of the Papers have Tobacco 
Marks on the Back, it being suppos’d by the Com- 
mittee, that if a little Tobacco were put up in each as 
the Tobacconists use to do, and a Quantity made to 
fall into the hands of that Soldiery, by being put into 
a Drift Canoe among some other little Things, it 
would be divided among them as Plunder before the 
Officers could know the Contents of the Paper and 
prevent it.*¢ 


No copy of the German handbill bearing Frank- 
lin’s “Tobacco Marks” has been found. In fact 
for some time it seemed as if no copy of any sort 
could be found, for none has so far been located in 
the Papers of the Continental Congress, in the 
voluminous papers left by Washington, Jefferson, 
Gates, and Franklin, or in the broadside collections 
of a dozen major American libraries specializing 
in Revolutionary materials. The copy reproduced 
here is in the German State Archives for the Dis- 
trict of Cassel at Marburg.** The Director re- 
ports that this copy of the handbill was presumably 
enclosed (though not mentioned) in a letter from 
Lieutenant General von Heister to the Landgrave 
himself, dated September 3, 1776. It was later 
pasted on a mounting sheet, from which it has now 
been removed so that back as well as front could 
be photographed. The back is blank. 

At Amboy a Colonel James Wilson (there were 
nearly as many colonels as privates in the flying 
camp), who is not to be confused with the Penn- 
sylvania “signer” and member of the committee 
of August 9, saw some of the German handbills 
and was convinced they would have powerful ef- 
fects. Writing Hancock on the twenty-second, 
Wilson expressed surprise that so good a scheme 
was not applied more widely: “Perhaps it is not 
yet too late to offer additional rewards to officers 


26 Burnett, Letters of members of the Continental Con- 
gress 2: 59-60. 

27 Filed in O. W. S. 1248, I. Listed in Marion D. 
Learned, Guide to the manuscript materials relating to 
American history in the German State Archives, 114, 
Washington, Carnegie Instn., 1912. (Dr. Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr., of Dickinson College, called my attention to this 
entry in Learned’s Guide.) 
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in proportion to their rank and pay.” ** Congress 
acted immediately on the suggestion. A new 
committee, consisting of Jefferson, Franklin, and 
John Adams, was appointed on the twenty-sixth. 
These gentlemen were used to collaborating, and 
the case was urgent. On the very next day they 
reported a resolution in the form of an address to 
the foreign officers serving with the British, and 
it was promptly adopted.*® Their report is not 
in the Continental Congress Papers, but a draft 
of it, in Jefferson’s hand, is in the Jefferson Pa- 
pers in the Library of Congress, together with a 
partial draft, which was rejected by the committee, 
in the hand of John Adams.*° jefferson’s draft 
reads as follows: 


Aug. 27. 1776. 

The Congress proceeding to take into further con- 
sideration the expediency of inviting from the service 
of his Britannic majesty such foreigners as by the 
compulsive authority of their prince may have been 
engaged therein & sent hither for the purpose of 
waging war against these states, and expecting that 
the enlightened minds of the officers having command 
in those foreign corps will feel more sensibly the 
cogency of the principles urged in our resolution of 
the 14th. instant, principles which being derived from 
the unalterable laws of god & nature cannot be super- 
seded by, any human authority or engagement, and 
willing to tender to them also, as they had before done 
to the soldiery of their corps a participation of the 
blessings of peace, liberty, property & mild govern- 
ment, on their relinquishing the disgraceful office on 
which they have been sent hither Resolved that they 
will give to all such of the said foreign officers as shall 
leave the armies of his Britannic majesty in America 
and chuse to become citizens of these states, unappro- 
priated lands in the following quantities and propor- 


28 Force, Amer. Archives, ser. 5, 1: 1110. 
2° Jour. Cont. Cong. 5: 707-708. 

80 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers 2: 299. It is 
printed in the Ford edition of the Journals (5: 655, note), 
but is there wrongly associated with the address of August 
15 to the private soldiers. It reads: 


“Whereas it is probable, that among the officers of the 
foreign Troops, now in the Service of the King of Great 
Britain, there may be many, of liberal Minds, possessed of 
just Sentiments of the Rights of human Nature and the 
inestimable Value of Freedom; who may be prompted by 
the Feelings of Humanity, and a just Indignation at the 
disgracefull service to which they are devoted by an in- 
famous Contract between two arbitrary Sovereigns and 
at the Insult offered to them by compelling them to war 
against an innocent People, who never offended them, nor 
the Nation to which they belong, but are only contending 
for their just Rights; to renounce so dishonourable a serv- 
ice. Therefore 

“Resolved that all such officers who shall abandon the 
service” 
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tions to them and their heirs in absolute dominion. 
To a Colonel 1000 acres, to a Lt. Col. 800 as. to a 
Major 600 as. to a Captain 400 as. to an Ensign 200 
as. to every noncommissioned officer 100 as. & to every 
other officer [or] person employed in the sd. foreign 
corps and whose office or emploiment is [not] here 
specifically named, lands in the like proportion to their 
rank or pay in the said corps: & moreover that where 
any officers shall bring with them a number of the sd. 
foreign soldiers, this Congress, besides the lands be- 
fore promised to the sd officers & soldiers, will give 
to such officers further rewards proportioned to the 
numbers they shall bring over & suited to the nature 
of their wants. Provided that such foreign officers 
or soldiers shall come over from the sd. service before 
these offers be recalled, [or within 
such }.33 


after 


The address to the officers was translated into 
German and printed overnight. (The report as 
submitted was doubtless used as printer’s copy, 
just as had apparently happened in the case of a 
more famous collaborative effort of these three 
men—the Declaration of Independence. Haste 
thus accounts for the absence of the committee’s 
manuscript from the official files.) On August 28 
Franklin sent to Gates in New York a letter cover- 
ing a packet of “both sorts” of handbills (for pri- 
vate soldiers and for officers), so that, “if you find 
it practicable, you may convey them among the 
Germans that shall come against you.” *? Wash- 
ington acknowledged this further move by Con- 
gress in a letter to Hancock of the twenty-ninth. 
He said—a little ruefully, for the battle of Long 
Island had occurred in the interval—‘As to the 
Encouragement to the Hessian Officers, I wish it 
may have the desired effect, perhaps it might have 
been better, had the offer been made sooner.” ** 

What were the results of this Jeffersonian elo- 
quence, these Franklinian devices? What effect 
did the handbills have upon the mercenaries for 
whom they were intended? They had very little 
effect at first, and for reasons easily understood. 
For one thing, not many reached their marks. 
The Hessians’ own diaries and letters, so far as 
they have been printed, do not mention them; and 
the historians who have used the pertinent manu- 
script sources scarcely mention the incident. One 

31 Jefferson Papers 2: 298. 

382 Force, Amer. Archives, ser. 5, 1:.1193. 

33 Writings, ed. Fitzpatrick, 5: 496. No copy of the 
handbill addressed to the officers has been found. Edward 
J. Lowell states that there is a manuscript copy in one 
of the Hessian regimental journals in the State Archives 


at Cassel (The Hessians and the other German auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War, 286, note, 


N. Y., 1884). 





Sn Gongres, den raten Auguit, 1776. 


intemal e6 hiebevor die weife Landesordnung diefer Staaten gewefen iff, ben 
sa ihrer Gefege tiber alle die gu verbreiten, welche fid) unter ihnen nies 
ber von weldem Bolt oder Religion fie fens mogen, und fie gum Ge- 
nus der Wohltharen Birrgerlidher und Religions-Frewheiten aufyunehmen; fo 
machen ber aus diefem Berfahren entitandene Nugen, fowol als die heilfamen 
Wirfungen deffelben, e6 dec Mrithe werth felbige in folger.den Zeiten fortyulegen. 
Und da nun Seine Brittannifhe Majetde, um unfere ireyheit und Glifeliy- 
feit gu vernidten, einen graufamen Krieg ohne einige Rei ung dazu gegen ns 
angefangen hat; und weil gedadhter Ronig nicht im Stande ift Britten genug aufe 
gubringen feine blucdiirftigen MaaGregein yu vollziehen, fo hat er um die Hilfe 
gewiffer fremder Fiirften, deren Gewohnheit e6 it das Blut ihres Bolfs um Geld 
u verfaufen, angehalten, und groffe Anjahlen Auslander erhalten und hier her- 
uber fuhren laffen. Da man fid nun voritellet, daB folde Ausldnder, wenn fie von 
vorgemeldeter Uebung diefer Staaten benadridtiget werden, lieber Ldndereyen 
Srenheit, Siderheit und den Genus guter Gelege und gelinder Regierung in eis 
nem Zande wo bereits viele von ihren Freunden und Berwandten a ae 
find, annehmen wirden, als den Mihfeligteiten und Gefahren eines fanven un 
blutigen HKrieges blofgeftellet gu fenn, der gegen ein Bolé gefithret wird, weldyes 
feines andern DBerbredyens fduldig iff, alé nur, daf e6 feine Frenheie mide fie 
Selaverery verwedfeln will; und daf fle diefes um fo viel bereitwilliger thun wers 
Den, wenn fle erwadac's, daf, naddem fie ein jedes Gebot des Chriftlichen Glaubens 
und ber Gittenlefie werden gefhdndet haben, dDurd) gewaltfame Ueberfalle und 
Ber fuche diejenigen, die fie oder ihr Land niemals beleidiget, yu verderben; ihre eins 
sige Belohnung, wenn fie ja dem Tode und der Gefangenthare entgehen, fens 
wird, unter die wilftihrlidhke Gewale idres Firiten suri yu fehren, um durd ihn 
wieder verfauft au werden die fhhdndlidhe Arbeit eines oder des andern Feindes 
der Rechten des MenfAliden Gefdledhts yu verridten. 
Und fintemal bas Grofbritanniftye Parlament, vermittel(t einer lestherigen 
Acte, que gefunden, unfere Truppen nist nur blof einguladen unfern Dienft gu 
verlaffen, fondern aud) verordnet hat, unfere zur See weggenommene Leute gu 
awingen gegen ihr Zand gu dienen: Goift daher 
fdyloffen, DaG diefe Staaten, alle folde Fremblinge, welhhe die Armee Seis 
net Brittannifdhen Majeftae in America verlaffen, und erwahlen wollen Glieder 
ciniger Diefer Staaten xu werden, aufnehmen wollen; daf fie in der frenen Uebung 
ihrer refpectiven Religionen gefhiet, und mit den Nechten, Frenheiten und Befrenz 
Ungen der Gngebornen dieles Landes, wie felbige Durch Die Gelege diefer Staaters 
veftgefest find, begabet werden follen. Und diefer Congres will tiberdas cine jede 
foldye Perfon mit Fiinfjig Ader Land das fonft feinen Eigner hat, in einigen vow 
diefen Staaten verfehen, um durd ihn und feine Erben alé cin vollfommenes Cis 
Genthum gehalten und befeffen gu werden. 
Auf Verordnung des Congreffes, 


Fohn Hancod, Prafident, 


Charks Chomfon, Secretar. 


Fic. 1. Handbill probably written by Thomas 


Franklin, and distributed among the Hessian troops on Staten Island, August, 1776. 
in the German State Archives at Marburg. 


Jefferson, translated and printed under the supervision of Benjamin 
From the only known copy, 
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of the first Hessian prisoners, a private soldier 
named Christian Guiler captured on Staten Island, 
deposed on October 16, 1776, that “they [the hired 
troops| saw no papers of any kind among them 
from us; if they knew that they would be well 
treate 1 by us, would all lay down their arms; have 
no desire to return to their regiment again.” ** 
General Mercer, commandant of the flying camp, 
forwarded Guiler’s testimony to Washington, to 
whom no doubt it proved heartening. But the 
British command had been shrewd enough to put 
the mercenary soldiers to work as soon as they 
arrived. The battle of Long Island took place 
within a few days after the last of the foreign 
troops had disembarked. It was the biggest battle 
that had yet been fought in North America, and 
the result was nearly disastrous for Washington’s 
raw army. By the same token it must have been 
very satisfying to the Hessians since war was their 
business. The Americans had a much more seri- 
ous desertion problem in the fall of 1776 than the 
Hessians did. 

An “Extract of a letter from Fort Lee,” dated 
November 14, 1776, and printed in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, contains the earliest mention of a 
Hessian deserter I have seen: 


This morning a Hessian soldier deserted to Fort 
Washington, the very first that has done so—He en- 


courages us to hope that many of his countrymen will 
follow his example, as soon as they are assured the 
Americans will not hang them for meddling in the 
present war; a notion that has been so industriously 
planted, and is [so] firmly rooted, that it will be diffi- 
cult to eradicate it.*° 


This suggests that the British had indoctrinated 
the mercenary troops against expected American 
propaganda, and not without effect. But all such 
indoctrination was bound to evaporate as the war 
continued and as the British met reverses—espe- 
cially reverses which resulted in the capture of 
German troops, as at Trenton and Saratoga. The 
American leaders took full advantage of these cir- 
cumstances. The first Hessians captured in the 
fighting around New York were put under the 
care of their compatriot Ludwick, who showed 
them in Philadelphia and the country round about 
how Germans lived in the New World. President 
Hancock wrote Washington on November 16, 
1776, proposing an early exchange of these pri- 
soners. “They have been treated in such a Man- 
ner during their Stay in this City,” he observed, 

84 Force, Amer. Archives, ser. 5, 2: 1073-1074. 

85 New Jersey Archives, ser. 2, 1: 232. 
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“that it is apprehended, their going back among 
their Countrymen, will be attended with some 
good Consequences.” ** After the action at Tren- 
ton Washington ordered the separation of officers 
and men among the captives, so that the privates 
especially ‘“‘may have such principles instilled into 
them during their Confinement, that when they 
return, they may open the Eyes of their Country- 
men, who have not the most cordial Affection for 
their English fellow Soldiers.” * 

There can be no question about the effectiveness 
of this policy. Though widely scattered, there is 
abundant evidence to show that large numbers of 
the German auxiliaries deserted during periods of 
captivity at Bethlehem, Lancaster, Carlisle, and 
Charlottesville. Their names appear on the rolls 
of state regiments, on tax lists, and sometimes as 
schoolmasters or clergymen, usually accompanied 
by the rubric “Hessian” (which may mean any- 
thing from an Anspacher to a Waldecker).** 
Most of these men were inconspicuous and doubt- 
less preferred to remain so, but a remarkable case 
is that of Friedrich Valentine Melsheimer, chaplain 
of a Brunswick regiment, who preferred to quit the 
service rather than to be exchanged and who be- 
came a Lutheran pastor at Manheim and Hanover, 
first Professor of Languages at Franklin College 
in Lancaster, a writer of authoritative works on 
American entomology, and a member of the 
American Philosophical Society.*® There were 785 
desertions among the German Convention Troops 
alone between the surrender at Saratoga in Octo- 
ber, 1777, and August 1, 1779.*°°. The German 
princelings hired out about 30,000 troops to their 
British colleague and relative George III during 
the American Revolution. Of these, between 17,- 
000 and 18,000 returned to Germany. Among 
the more than 12,000 lost, somewhat more than 
half may be accounted for by death from combat 
or illness. Between 5,000 and 6,000 must there- 


36 Burnett, Letters of members of the Continental Con- 
gress 2: 153. 

87 Letter to the Pennsylvania Council; Writings, ed. 
Fitzpatrick, 6: 453; see also 464. 

38 Faust, Albert B., The German element in the United 
States 1: 354-355, Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin, 
1909. Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., has collected data on 
individual deserters, and has kindly allowed me to consult 
his notes. 

39 Article on Melsheimer in Dictionary of American 
Biography. Early Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1744-1838, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 22 
(3) : 228, 1884. 

40 Wall, Alexander J., The story of the Convention 
troops, Quart. Bull. N. Y. Hist. Soc. 11: 92, 1927-1928. 
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fore have deserted.*' These are old figures and 
contain elements of conjecture, but there is no 
reason to doubt that they are approximately cor- 
rect.** They suggest one of the reasons why the 


41 Faust, German element 1: 356 (figures drawn from 
F. Kapp); Lowell, Hessians, 300 (an 
computation ). 

*2 There has been no recent study of the German mer- 
cenaries in the Revolution, and there never has been one 
of desertion among them. (See Meynen, Bibliographie, 
258 ff., where there are almost twenty pages of entries 
under the heading “The German Mercenary Troops in 
the War of the Revolution.”) Such a study, if it were 
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British failed in America: George II1’s decision to 
employ foreign mercenaries was a bad one; and 
both the Germans who came and the Americans 
who received them capitalized on his error. 


to analyze the relations between the mercenary troops and 
their officers, between the German and the British troops, 
and between the Germans and the American troops and 
citizenry, would be of great value. An important new 
source for such a study has become available in the Von 
Jungkenn Papers now in the William L. Clements Li- 
brary; see H. H. Peckham, Guide to the manuscript col- 
lections in the William L. Clements Library, 146-147, 
Ann Arbor, 1942. 













Tuat Benjamin Franklin had some connection 
with Italy during his lifetime does not surprise 
anyone acquainted with the multifarious activity of 
the great American and with the dominant cosmo- 
politanism of eighteenth-century Western civili- 
zation. John Adams’ grudging admission that 
“Franklin’s reputation was more universal than 
that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire ; 
and his character more beloved and esteemed than 
any or all of them,” * can be supported with ample 
contemporary evidence from the Italian peninsula. 
One is likely, however, to be unprepared to hear 
that in Italy Franklin’s fame and influence in- 
creased as the years passed, reaching a peak in 
the last half of the nineteenth century. The fre- 
quency with which Franklin’s name is associated 
with various enterprises in the closing decades of 
the last century shows that his name had become a 
household word, a most unexpected phenomenon 
in a country that he never visited and which one 
would not ordinarily think of as receptive to 
Franklin’s thought and personality. Rome and 
Milan named streets after him.? In 1872 a Biblio- 
teca Circolante Frankliniana was established in 
Rome.* In 1881 an ardent social crusader of 
Milan launched a short-lived popular monthly 
christened after Franklin.* A Tipografia Frank- 
liniana flourished in Rome between the years 1884 
and 1887." In 1892 Franklin’s name was attached 


* The present article is a brief evaluation of part of a 
comprehensive study on Franklin and Italy supported to 
date by grants-in-aid from the American Philosophical 
Society, the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, and by a research leave from Syracuse University. 

1 The works of John Adams, ed. C. F. Adams, 1: 660, 
Boston, 1850. 

2 Blasi, B., Vie, piasse, ville di Roma nel loro valore 
storico e topografico, 155, Roma, Bardi, 1923; Gatta, L., 
Milano e¢ i nomi delle sue vie: personaggi illustri e bene- 
meriti—momenti storici, 265-266, Milano, Bocca, 1897. 

8 Statistica delle biblioteche: biblioteche dello stato, delle 
provincie, det comunt ed altri enti morali (Ministero di 
agricoltura, industria e commercio: Diresione generale 


della statistica), 2: 115, 1894, Tip. naz. di G. Betero, 
Roma, 

* Beniamino Franklin: periodico mensile, Anno I, Mi- 
lano, Poncelletti, 1881. 

5 Guida Monaci, 1884 ff. 
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to an almanac published in Parma.* And, most 
eloquent of all tributes, parents were baptizing 
their children under the unorthodox name of 
“Franklin”! * 

This improbable turn of events is nevertheless 
thoroughly comprehensible when it is seen against 
the canvas of social, political, and economic life in 
nineteenth-century Italy. Immediately striking is 
the complete secularization of Franklin. For the 
Age of Enlightenment he had been above all a 
sublime scientist and oné of the most admired of 
the catholic genus “philosophe.” His electrical 
theory was quickly adopted and the great enthusi- 
asm with which it was received and exploited in 
the peninsula accounts in large part for the early 
supremacy attained by Italy in electrical science, 
with Volta as the crowning genius. Franklin’s 
inventions and sundry scientific observations—the 
stove, the lightning rod, the armonica, his com- 
ments on the action of oil on water, on the apparent 
preservative effect of Madeira wine on flies, and 
so on—attracted wide attention. Secondly, Frank- 
lin was for the eighteenth century a great states- 
man, the single-handed architect of the most excit- 
ing revolution of modern times. Contemporary 
Italian reaction to this aspect of Franklin is neces- 
sarily muted because of the presence of suspicious 
native and foreign governments ; but the undertone 
of revolutionary excitement is there and becomes 
unmistakable, for example, in the poetry of such 
hotheads as Vittorio Alfieri and Giovanni Fantoni. 

Obviously Franklin’s appeal to the Italy of his 
day must have been for the most part limited to a 
comparatively small circle of erudites and idealists. 
This situation changes profoundly in the following 
century when Franklin the scientist is reduced to 
a mere episode of a great, popular success story, 
and the “philosophe” becomes a venerable educa- 
tor, moralist, and benefactor of humanity. 

Which is not to say that Franklin the statesman 
is forgotten. Although enthusiasms of a liberal 





6 Ferrari, A., Strenna Franklin, Parma, Battei, 1892. 

7 See the names Franklin Colamanico and Franklin De 
Grossi in Pagliaini, A., Catalogo generale della libreria 
italiana, 1847-1899, 1: 584, 729, Milano, Associazione 
tipografico-libraria italiana, 1901. 
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political hue were in even less favor with the estab- 
lished governments of Italy during the years of 
revolution than they had been in the previous cen- 
tury, there is undeniable evidence that the spirit 
of Franklin was much with the men of the Risorgi- 
mento. Given the apparent similarities between 
the Risorgimento and the American Revolution, it 
is little wonder that Italians often looked across the 
Atlantic for inspiration. Both countries initiated 
their wars of independence as weak, divided na- 
tions. Both had to depend upon the clever ma- 
nipulation of essentially unsympathetic foreign 
powers to achieve their aims. Moreover, after the 
disillusionments of the French Revolution, the fired 
imaginations of the Italians turned sympathetically 
to the distant and dimly perceived American Revo- 
lution, ascribing to it a comforting purity of motive 
consonant with their own idealism. We are then 
not astonished to learn from a schoolmate of Ca- 
vour that the future premier, as a teen-aged ja- 
cobin, frequently had the name of Franklin upon 
his lips. The youthful meditations of another im- 
portant figure of the Risorgimento, Vincenzo 
Gioberti, later the champion of the neo-Guelf idea 
of unification, reveal intense admiration of Frank- 
lin as an almost miraculous reincarnation of the 
type of the ancient sage who presided over the 
birth of his nation and which the modern age had 
seemed incapable of reproducing until the appear- 
ance of Franklin. Near the middle of the century 
a Neapolitan conspirator, Nicola Mignogna, col- 
laborator of Mazzini and Garibaldi, veiled his ne- 
farious activity as a member of a “carbonico- 
militare” sect under the alias of “Franklin.” *° 
Surely it was more than coincidence that the 
wooden sidewheeler which toward the end of Au- 
gust 1860 bore Garibaldi from Sicily to Calabria 
to initiate the triumphant march of the “Mille” 
against the Bourbon masters of southern Italy was 
named the “Franklin.” ™ 

In this connection something may be learned 
from the attitude of the censors toward politically 
indiscreet references to the great American states- 
man. True, Franklin rarely appears as a contro- 
versial subject in the records of the various censor- 
ships, a fact attributable no doubt to the care that 
writers took to avoid more than casual allusion to 


8 Villari, P., Scritti vari, 487, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1894. 

9 Beniamino Franklin, in Meditazioni filosofiche, ed. E. 
Solmi, 413-414, Firenze, Barbéra, 1909. 

10 Pisacane, C., Epistolario, ed. A. Romano, 483 ff. and 
passim, Milano, Soc. an. ed. Dante Alighieri, 1937. 

11 Garibaldi, Memorie autobiografiche, p. 375, Firenze, 
Barbéra, 1888. 
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his political career. Kind fate furnishes one good 
example to illustrate what could happen when due 
caution was overstepped. In 1837 Antonietta 
Tommasini, an accomplished lady of Parma and 
wife of a famous physician, published in Milan a 
collection of Franklin’s letters under the title, Car- 
teggio morale e letterario di Beniamino Franklin. 
The tale of the anguish caused by one slender vol- 
ume lay for nearly a century buried in the personal 
papers of the authoress preserved in the Biblioteca 
Palatina of Parma. Recently a librarian of that 
institution brought to light the main facts of her 
struggles with the Austrian censorship of Milan.’* 
The pertinent documents are three manuscript 
copies of the Carteggio and a series of letters ex- 
changed mostly with her mediator in Milan, De- 
fendente Sacchi, himself a writer of some repute. 
Antonietta Tommasini had invited immediate trou- 
ble by proposing as her title Carteggio politico e 
letterario. The censor compelled her to change 
the “politico” to “morale.” Her introductory no- 
tice on the life of Franklin was at first rejected 
outright because, as Sacchi reported, “in it there is 
too much savory talk of what Franklin did for 
independence and liberty, hydras for our censor- 
ship.” Furthermore, the censor insisted upon ex- 
purgations in the Franklinian texts themselves. 
The unhappy Antonietta would have preferred to 
withdraw her book from publication, but commit- 
ments with the printer had gone too far. The 
volume finally did appear with the introduction 
“cruelly mutilated” and with the cuts in the text 
desired by the censor, involving in some cases the 
suppression of whole letters. 

Interestingly, Sacchi remarks in one of his let- 
ters to Antonietta Tommasini that the Milanese 
censor had been given directions not to authorize 
any more biographies of Franklin. It is unfortu- 
nate that the archives of the censorship in Milan 
were destroyed at about the time of the Restora- 
tion : they would doubtless have contained informa- 
tion upon this point, as well as additional colorful 
details on the Tommasini affair. 

Nevertheless, Franklin mattered primarily as an 
educator and moralist to nineteenth century Italy. 
This new importance was due in large part to the 
popularity of the famous preface to Poor Richard's 
Almanac for 1758, subsequently known as the Way 
to Wealth. The first inkling of the new fame that 
Franklin would enjoy is perceptible in the fortune 


12 Boselli, A., Beniamino Franklin, Antonietta Tomma- 
sini e la censura austriaca di Milano, Rassegna storica del 
Risorgimento (Roma), 19, fasc. 4 (XIX Congresso so- 
ciale di Modena) : 265-281, 1932. 
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of the attractive cento of proverbs before the close 
of the eighteenth century. In 1775 the Milanese 
polygraph, Carlo Amoretti, published the first 
Italian translation of the little work from a copy 
transmitted directly by Franklin.’* The standard 
bibliographer of Franklin, P. L. Ford, was able to 
unearth a total of nine Italian printings of the Way 
to Wealth up to the end of the nineteenth century."* 
The present writer has established that this little 
work was published on no less than eight occasions 
before the end of the eighteenth century alone. 
Contemporary comment shows, however, that 
Italians were themselves unaware of what was 
happening, for the diminutive masterpiece was 
generally dismissed as an attractive caprice of the 
great “philosophe,” or, at best, was taken politi- 
cally as a key to the character of the Americans 
in explaining the success of the Revolution. 

The great vogue of the Way to Wealth in nine- 
teenth century Italy is a full realization of the trend 
of the preceding period and draws attention to 
important underlying social and political develop- 
ments. In one form or another the little chaplet 
of homely maxims was published more than 
seventy-five times before the century was out. It 
often appeared separately as an almanac, an epi- 
thalamium, or as a bit of popular social propa- 
ganda. It was almost invariably a part of the 
numerous Franklin miscellanies. It was fre- 
quently inserted, integrally or otherwise, into many 
of the periodicals for popular edification that mush- 
roomed during the century. If we can believe the 
title page data, a version of the Way to Wealth 
published by the editor Silvestri in Milan in 1814 
went through one hundred one editions by 1817! 
Conspicuous personalities interested themselves in 
the translation and promulgation of Father Abra- 
ham’s saws—the Arcadian poet, Giovanni Fan- 
toni; the Lombard economist, Giovanni Tamassia ; 
the philologist, Francesco Zambrini; distinguished 
writers and educators such as Lorenzo Valerio, 
Michele Sartorio, Francesco Longhena, and Giu- 
seppe Sacchi. It is doubtful whether any native 
work was printed so frequently or was so widely 
known in the Italy of the nineteenth century as 
Franklin’s Way to Wealth. 

The success of Father Abraham’s homily fur- 
nishes the clue to Franklin’s enormous Italian 
popularity. The explanation is obviously to be 
sought in the rise of the middle class. Instince- 


18 Scelta di opuscoli interessanti (Milano), 1: 
1775. 
14 4 list of books written by, or relating to Benjamin 


Franklin, xxxi, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1889. 
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tively this group identified its own interests with 
national welfare and unity. Politically it was rep- 
resented by moderates who believed that independ- 
ence and unity would be the inevitable product of 
peaceful industrial, commercial, educational, and 
social progress, and who opposed such advocates 
of direct action as Mazzini. It was these enlight- 
ened and temperate bourgeois who enthusiastically 
accepted Franklin and did the most to popularize 
him. 

At first glance the fervor with which Franklin 
was received is puzzling in the light of the tardy 
modern emergence in Italy of the capitalistic spirit 
and against the modest dimensions of the industrial 
revolution in that country. These great changes 
not only began much later in Italy than in other 
countries to the north, but they did not reach 
respectable proportions until some time after the 
unification. After the debacle of the Renascence, 
the peninsula had lapsed into a medieval social 
and economic torpor from which there was no 
awakening until the end of the eighteenth century. 
Then discriminatory tariffs imposed by dominant 
foreign powers, the fragmented condition of the 
country, lack of capital and basic raw materials, 
political uncertainties, tended to discourage enter- 
prise throughout the most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,'® and the growth of the middle class was cor- 
respondingly slow and painful. 

When the evidence is examined more closely, it 
appears that the principai reason for the surprising 
Italian popularity of the Way to Wealth lies pre- 
cisely in the unfavorable circumstances under 
which the modern middle class arose. The bour- 
geoisie, dormant since the heyday-of the Renas- 
cence, came to precocious new life under the pow- 
erful stimulus of northern nations before the native 
environment was ready to countenance the rebirth. 
With a self-consciousness beyond its years, the 
middle class sought to justify its ill-understood 
standards of conduct. The Italian bourgeois 
looked in vain to his Church for moral support: 
the elements of the earthly creed he lived by— 
the doctrine of the earthly calling, self-reliance, 
activity, thrift, and so on—either had little or no 
place in the orthodox scheme of moral values, or 
else were diametrically opposed to the Christian 
virtues.'® Protestantism, and in France, for ex- 
15 For background see, for example, Morandi, R., Storia 
della grande industria in Italia, Bari, Laterza, 1931. 

16 For a consideration of the position of the Catholic 
Church with respect to capitalism, see Fanfani, A., Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, London, Sheed ° 
and Ward, 1935. 
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ample, even the Catholic Church, had met the new 
standards in their infancy, and through the years 
functional compromises had been evolved. Such 
was not the case in Italy where the capitalistic 
spirit had waned with the collapse of the Renas- 
cence, and a more conservative Church clung 
firmly to traditional and medieval concepts of 
man’s destiny. The great Italian liberal Catholic 
movement of the last century that attempted to 
swing the Church into harmony with secular no- 
tions of progress failed.** It is then easy to see 
why the middle class should have so eagerly seized 
upon Franklin as its spotless hero and the Way to 
Wealth as an opportune crystallization of its prac- 
tical ethics. 

Apart from its service in filling a moral void, 
the Way to Wealth was frequently printed by the 
middle class as social propaganda. Viewing the 
current of Franklin literature of the last century, 
one has the definite sense that, more than a com- 
placent justification of the status quo, it is the dy- 
namic expression of a great aspiration. The na- 
tion stirred restlessly with a great yearning to be 
united, to enjoy the benefits that material progress 
could bestow. The future of Italy lay in increas- 
ing the ranks of the middle class, and the most seri- 
ous obstacle to such a happy development was 
obviously the lack of a correct attitude. Long 
Jesuitic control of the schools had provided the few 
who could attend with an arid literary training and 
a transcendental set of moral principles. The 
masses lived in extreme ignorance and moral stag- 
nation, with all initiative crushed by the medieval 
routine to which life had degenerated since the 
Renascence. The failure of the first sporadic, 
idealistic uprisings brought home to the leaders of 
the Risorgimento that the best hope of success lay 
in the education of the common people, in opening 
before their eyes new horizons of personal develop- 
ment and a decent earthly existence within the 
reach of any individual who chose to apply his 
energy in the right way. In this heroic age of the 
economic revolution in Italy the watchwords were 
work, thrift, perseverance ; and the Way to Wealth 
became the gospel of the new order. 

Once this genial little treatise had attracted at- 
tention to the moral Franklin, the Italians were not 
long in discovering his other writings applicable to 
their needs. Characteristically, the three Franklin 
miscellanies that had appeared in the eighteenth 
century almost entirely overlooked the moral side. 


17 Landogna, F., Saggio sul cattolicismo liberale in Italia 
nel secolo XIX, Livorno, Giusti, 1926. 
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The Scelta di lettere e di opuscoli del siqnor Be- 
niamino Franklin, compiled by Carlo Giuseppe 
Campi (Milano, 1774), was almost exclusively 
scientific in content. Of the two collections pre- 
pared in 1783 by the tireless Venetian priest, Pietro 
Antoniutti, the Opere filosofiche were completely 
scientific, and the Opere politiche, while they did 
include the Way to Wealth, were otherwise con- 
cerned with Franklin’s more serious political and 
economic writings. But the title of the first mis- 
cellany published in the nineteenth century, La 
scuola della economia e della morale ossia Avverti- 
menti a tutti quelli che desiderano essere ricchi, 
sani e virtuosi: opuscoli di Beniamino Franklin 
(Pavia, 1825), reveals a complete shift in empha- 
sis. In 1830 there were published in Pisa, and 
again in Volterra four years later, the Saggi di 
morale e d’economia privata estratti delle opere di 
Benjamino Franklin, a collection that remained 
more or less standard until the Florentine printer, 
Gasparo Barbera, produced the Opere minori in 
1870. In all, more than a dozen economico-moral 
Franklin miscellanies appeared during the nine- 
teenth century. 

At least mention must be made of the fact that, 
in addition to the Way to Wealth, many pieces of 
moral import are found separately, either as pam- 
phlets, or inserted into periodical publications, for 
example, the famous story of “The Whistle,” the 
“Morals of Chess,” “Advice to a Young Trades- 
man,” “The Art of Procuring Pleasant Dreams.” 

If the Way to Wealth was the gospel of a new 
order, Benjamin Franklin was its saint. His ca- 
reer was the supreme exemplification of the brave 
new ideal, and his biography became one of the 
most frequently circulated. This was not, how- 
ever, in the original form of the Autobiography, 
which was completely translated only twice in the 
nineteenth century, in 1830 ** and 1869.1° Doubt- 
less the bulk of the original made it too expensive 
for wide distribution. The Barbéra edition of 
1869, appearing when typographical advances 
made possible a moderate price, enjoyed a con- 
siderable success, passing through eight editions 
before the end of the century. But usually it was 
in the form of popular reductions that the career 
of Franklin became known. 


The illustrious life 


18 Vita di Beniamino Franklin scritta da lui medesimo: 
prima traduzione italiana, tr. G. Tamassia, Bergamo, Maz- 
zoleni, 1830. 

19 Vita di Beniamino Franklin scritta da sé medesimo: 
nuovamente tradotta dall’edizione di Filadelfia del 1868 
ricavata per la prima volta dal manoscritto dell’autore da 
Pietro Rotondi, Firenze, Barbéra, 1869. 
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was issued separately in small brochures, inserted 
into the introductions of the miscellanies, almost 
invariably appeared in the numerous collections of 
edifying biographies, and, like the Way to Wealth, 
appeared frequently in the popular magazines. 
The array of names of those who undertook to 
make Franklin known to the masses is impressive : 
the poet, Cesare Arici; the Milanese polygraph, 
Cesare Cant, and his brother, Ignazio; the Flor- 
entine educator, Pietro Thouar ; Giuseppe Sacchi, 
already mentioned in connection with the Way to 
Wealth; Giuseppe Torelli, journalist, friend of 
Cavour and secretary of Massimo D’ Azeglio ; Gio- 
vanni De Castro, Milanese author and son of Vin- 
cenzo, a well known educator; Bartolomeo Aqua- 
rone, active in the Risorgimento and then Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Siena; the Bo- 
lognese writer, Salvatore Muzzi; the Milanese 
patrician and art connoisseur, Girolamo D’Adda; 
the Genoese editor and educator, G. B. Cipani. 
These are but a few of the more distinguished 
popularizers of Franklin: more often than not, the 
accounts were the humble work of anonymous 
laborers of the pen. 

If any one person deserves to be singled out for 
yeoman service in propagating the legend of 
Franklin, it is Cesare Cant. This historian and 
man of letters, now all but forgotten, was the Mc- 
Guffey of Italy. As a struggling young teacher 
he composed, in the years 1836 and 1837, a series 
of four immensely successful progressive readers 
upon which several generations of Italians were 
nurtured: /] buon fanciullo: racconti d’un maestro 
elementare; Il giovinetto drizzato alla bonta al 
sapere all’industria; Il galantuomo: libro di morale 
popolare; and Carlambrogio di Montevecchia. 
Even a cursory perusal of these little volumes, 
often bound together as a school text under the 
title of Letture giovanili, renders superfluous the 
statement of a contemporary and friend that 
Franklin was one of Cantt’s favorite heroes.*° /1 
giovinetto, for instance, contains a typical inspira- 
tional chapter, occasionally reproduced separately, 
entitled, “Benjamin Franklin, or Work and 
Save.” It opens as follows: 


Listen, good youth: you keep repeating to me that 
you will never amount to anything in this world be- 
cause you were born in humble circumstances; that 
without inheritance, without well-to-do parents, with- 
out influential recommendations, you are doomed to 


20 De Marchi, E., in Disionario di pedagogia, ed. A. 
Martinazzoli and L. Credaro, 1: 220, Milano, Vallardi 
(n. d.). 
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drag out your days in obscurity without ever succeed- 
ing in doing anything useful to yourself or to others. 
But don’t you know that you have at your disposal 
two large bits of capital? They are industry and 
economy, capital that will bring you more than any 
inherited wealth. With nothing more than these, 
Benjamin Franklin, from most humble status raised 


himself to be one of the most famous men in the 
world. 


Do you want to know his story? Listentome... . 


Whereupon follows a thumbnail biography de- 
veloping the motif of the self-made man. In the 
appropriate place appears a smattering of proverbs 
from Poor Richard. There are allusions to 
Franklin’s scientific accomplishments. There is 
the customary mention of his philanthropies in 
Philadelphia—the fire company, his activity in es- 
tablishing schools, the insurance company. A few 
sentences treat of his mission in France. The 
sketch closes fittingly with an account of the fa- 
mous codicil to Franklin’s will. Cantt: concludes : 


You see then, good youth, that Franklin was at the 
beginning a lad as obscure as yourself. Not wealth, 
nor influential relatives, nor protectors, but his own 
merit, the will to work and to save, the good use of 
time and honest conduct transformed the wretched boy 
into a person of great wealth, of the highest honors, 
and of a glory that never will perish . . .; and his 
name will live among those who won the truest glory, 
that of benefactor of his fellows, his country and the 
whole human race. 


An essay, “Beniamino Franklin,” written by 
Cant: in 1836, became unquestionably the best 
known single study of the great popular hero. In 
1841 it was republished in Milan as part of the 
Galleria contemporanea o Storia biografica degli 
uomini grandi d’ogni nazione (ed. F. Ambrosoli 
and G. B. Battaglia). The following year it ap- 
peared in the Milanese periodical, Rivista europea 
(vol. V, i). In 1845 it was inserted into one of 
the supplementary volumes of Cantt’s Storia uni- 
versale (vol. XXXIV), a work that went through 
multiple editions and was translated into several 
foreign languages. In 1867 the author appended 
the essay to his Vite parallele di Mirabeau e Wash- 
ington, a book republished in 1870, 1873, and 1878. 
The same essay is found in Canti’s Racconti storici 
e morale (Milano, 1868; third edition in 1878), 
and in his Racconti alla buona (Milano, 1888). 
Finally it was printed as a pamphlet entitled, Beni- 
amino Franklin: biografia, massime e consigli 
(Milano, 1888), for the benefit of the pension fund 
of a typographical brotherhood of Siena. 
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In 1870 Cantt: composed still another treatment 
of Franklin for a chapter of Buon senso e buon 
cuore, a volume conceived as an adult crown to the 
series of the Letture giovanili, and which went 
through five editions before the end of the century. 
This chapter was republished separately in Milan 
in 1881 as Franklin: breve storia. 

Interestingly, Cantu made frequent use of the 
gnomic technique that he assumed was the key to 
Franklin’s efficacy, even to the point of flagrant 
imitation. The protagonist of his Carlambrogio 
di Montevecchia, for example, a keen, philosophic 
traveling peddler whose wont it was to ply his 
eager listeners with aphoristic wisdom, is obvi- 
ously a Catholicized and Italianized first cousin to 
Poor Richard. In // giovinetto there appears re- 
peatedly a sententious “Omobono delle parabole” 
whose very name betrays his kinship to the “Buo- 
nuomo Riccardo.” 

The sad truth must be admitted that there is a 
monotonous similarity in the corpus of literature 
having to do with Franklin. Even certain virtues 
of style in the case of a capable writer such as 
Cantt cannot entirely redeem the story from 
banality. In short, the subject is of more interest 
for its social implications than for the literature it 
inspired. It is strange, nonetheless, that a theme 
as prominent as Franklin seems never to have en- 
tered into a major creative literary work. Per- 
haps it was because the aspects of Franklin that 
best lent themselves to both sustained and inspired 
treatment were those that the censorship could not 
countenance. Only the scientific Franklin, sym- 
bolized by the lightning rod, and all that remark- 
able invention suggested in the way of man’s prog- 
ress in his battle against nature and superstition, 
was a topic both unrestricted and possessed of suf- 
ficient overtones to inspire a certain amount of 
poetry. The didactic poet, Cesare Arici, generally 
considered the last of his strain, left incomplete at 
his death in 1836 a grandiloquent composition, 
L’Elettrico, in which Franklin is evoked." Ce- 
sare De Horatiis, an active educator and liberal of 
the Risorgimento, wrote a sonnet, “Beniamino 
Franklin,” expressing exultation at the victory 
over nature represented by the lightning rod.** 
Another sonnet composed in 1876 by one of the 
better secondary poets of the last part of the nine- 
teenth century, Giuseppe Manni, entitled “Sopra il 
genio di Franklin scolpito da Giulio Monteverde,” 





21 Opere, Padova, Coi tipi del Seminario, 1: 361-384, 
1858. 

22 Campolieti, N., Cesare De Horatiis, un educatore del 
Risorgimento d'Italia, 117, Milano, Cogliati, 2nd ed., 1903. 
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inspired by the statue described below, expresses 
sentiments similar to those of Cesare De Horatiis.** 
In 1873 one S. Ghiron, who must have been moved 
likewise by the statue of Monteverde, wrote a 
lengthy poetic account of the invention of the light- 
ning rod, “I1 genio di Franklin: versi.” ** 

A rare instance of Franklin as a political symbol 
is the poem, “I] pronostico,’ by Carlo Aurelio 
Bossi, a figure prominent in the events of Napo- 
leonic Italy. In this poem, written in 1830 during 
the dark days of the Restoration, the author re- 
fuses to believe that the spark of freedom which 
recently glowed so brightly can be dead, and he 
summons Franklin to prophesy a new era of jus- 
tice and universal brotherhood.*® 

Franklin enjoyed somewhat better fortune in the 
figurative and plastic arts, especially engraving. 
With the development of the press and the growth 
of literature for the masses, engraving came into 
its own as a means of presenting illustrative mat- 
ter to the public. Asa result, the numerous publi- 
cations having to do with Franklin were often ac- 
companied by at least his portrait. The pictorial 
Franklin, interpreted usually with the aid of 
French models, elicited the attention of many en- 
gravers of the nineteenth century—Michele Bisi, 
of the school of Giuseppe Longhi; Innocente Migli- 
avacca of Piacenza; Giovanni Antonio Sasso; Sa- 
verio Pistolesi; Carlo Raimondi, director of the 
School of Engraving in Parma; Giuseppe Bonatti 
—to mention only a few. 

Franklin had always been a grateful theme for 
sculptors. The crop of Franklin statuary that ap- 
peared in Italy during the 1870’s proves that, after 
so much talk about the great American, sculptors 
considered him a good risk. The most noteworthy 
of these representations is the “Genius of Frank- 
lin” by Giulio Monteverde, one of the best sculp- 
tors of the second half of the century. In 1872, 
at the second National Exposition of Fine Arts in 
Milan, he unveiled his unorthodox creation to the 
startled gaze of a public long accustomed to the 
unadulterated classic and academic manner. An 
aerial sprite, symbolic of the youthful vigor of 
Franklin’s thought, gracefully entwined about the 
shaft of a lightning rod, is perched on a housetop 
and playfully guides a bit of lightning with his fin- 
gers into the chain that drops from the rod. The 
statue set off a bitter polemic, in which the enemies 
of realism were not beneath caricaturing Monte- 


23 Rime, 260, Firenze, Chiesi, 1884. 

24 Strenna del giornale ‘Il Monferrato’ pel 1873, Casale, 
Tip. del giornale “Il Monferrato,” 1: 133-151, 1873. 

25 Poesie edite e inedite, 2: 328, Firenze, Barbéra, 1861. 
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verde’s sprite as a spitted pigeon. The work 
nevertheless carried off the first prize, was pur- 
chased by the Khedive of Egypt, and is today pre- 
sumably in Cairo. In grateful recognition of the 
fact that the “Genius of Franklin” had brought 
him his first true fame, Monteverde later executed 
a copy in travertine and placed it on the roof of 
his studio in the Piazza dell’ Independenza in Rome 
where it may still be seen. 

The Centennial Exposition of 1876 in Philadel- 
phia provided Italians a welcome opportunity to 
display elaborations in stone of the theme of 
Franklin. Three statues, all from Florence, illus- 
trated well known details of the great man’s life. 
Pasquale Romanelli, erstwhile follower of Mazzini 
and grandfather of the present internationally 
known sculptor, Romano Romanelli, presented a 
statue on the subject “Franklin and His Whistle,” 
as did the firm of Pietro Bazzanti. And Emilio 
Zocchi, father of the more famous Arnaldo, con- 
tributed “Benjamin Franklin in His Youth,” rep- 
resenting him as setting up his first types.” 

In contrast to the arts of engraving and sculp- 
ture, Franklin seems to have held little appeal for 
painters. A report of a public exposition in 
Brescia in 1840 mentions ‘“‘a Franklin portrait, in 
tableau, by the worthy youth, Luigi Ciampini.” *’ 
An account of the progress of a popular library of 
Trento lists among its benefactors one Count Giam- 
pietro Pompeati who had donated for the reading 
room a portrait of Franklin “by him artistically 
portrayed.” ** Nothing further is known of the 
artistic merit of these paintings, nor, in fact, 
whether they have survived. 

The Pompeati portrait does serve as evidence, 
however, to illustrate the special influence that 
Franklin had in the formation of popular circulat- 
ing libraries in Italy. It was no accident that the 
Biblioteca Circolante Frankliniana in Rome was so 
named. Nearly all the popular accounts of Frank- 
lin’s career point to the philanthropic enterprises 
he successfully engineered in Philadelphia by in- 
telligent application of the principle of association 
—the fire company, the local militia, the hospital, 
and, of course, the library. The latter example 
was a great inspiration to the movement that led 
to the creation of numerous popular circulating 


26 Official catalogue of the international exhibition of 
1876. Pt. Il: Art gallery, annexes, and out-door works 
of art, 111, 114, Phila., Nagle, 5th ed., 1876. 

27 Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia, 239, 1840. 

28 Alessandrini, P., La biblioteca popolare di Trento nel 


ventennio 1869-1889: memorie e documenti, 31, Borgo, 
Marchetto, 1891. 
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libraries in the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These libraries, incidentally, repaid Frank- 
lin for his inspiration by spreading still further his 
name and fame, for an examination of their cata- 
logues shows that he was almost invariably well 
represented. 

Another field in which Franklin naturally ex- 
erted a special influence was that of typography. 
As in the case of the Biblioteca Circolante Frank- 
liniana, the founding of a Tipografia Frankliniana 
in Rome was but a culminating event. Even dur- 
ing Franklin’s lifetime Italian printers clearly felt 
themselves in more than ordinary sympathy with 
the great scientist and statesman who had begun 
his career as a printer, witness his exchanges with 
Bodoni and the Cremonese printer, Lorenzo Ma- 
nini. This kinship that printers felt with Franklin 
doubtless tended to make them more than acqui- 
escent to the spread of Franklin literature, and 
there is good evidence that on many occasions it 
was they who took the initiative. We may men- 
tion in this connection Niccolo Bettoni, one of the 
new breed of printers concerned with reading mat- 
ter for the masses, who contributed to the flood of 
Franklin matter through his biographical collec- 
tions,*? and who, significantly, often used as an 
emblem for his publications a medallion represent- 
ing the bust of Franklin, with the legend, “Frank- 
lin decus artis typographicae.” *° 

One of the most interesting cases of the influence 
of Franklin is the career of Gasparo Barbera, 
founder of the illustrious Florentine publishing 
house that still bears his name, and editor of the 
translations of the Autobiography and minor writ- 
ings of Franklin that became the standard ver- 
sions.*t Gasparo Barbéra never tired of telling 
how profoundly he had been affected by Franklin’s 
writings and example. About the year 1848 he 
was by his own admission still an aimless employee 
of the printer Le Monnier and sunken into evil 
ways, when by pure chance he came by a copy of 
the famous Autobiography. The transformation 





29 Vite e ritratti di cento uomini illustri, Padova, 1815. 
The twenty-five fascicles that were completed of the origi- 
nal prospectus were republished as Vite e ritratti di ven- 
ticinque uomini illustri in 1822 and 1823. This collection 
contains the “Vita di Benjamino Franklin scritta da Cesare 
Arici” and the portrait by Bisi. Another collection of Vite 
e ritratti det uomini celebri di tutti i tempi e di tutte le 
nazioni, containing an anonymous biography of Franklin 
and the portrait by F. Zuliani, was printed in Milan first 
in 1820-1822, and again in 1828-1829. 

30 Cf. Barbéra, P., Editori e autori: studi e passatempi 
di un librato, 81, Firenze, Barbéra, 1904. 

81 The Scritti minori di Beniamino Franklin, also trans- 
lated by Pietro Rotondi, were published in 1870. 
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that took place was later viewed by Gasparo as 
practically a metempsychosis. “Just as they say 
that the meat we eat. becomes the blood of our 
body,” he remarks in his memoires, “so I believe 
that I have gradually become, by dint of reading 
and meditating upon Franklin, the hundredth part 
of him.” ** His Memorie, correspondence and 
personal copies of Franklin’s works with marginal 
annotations afford interesting commentary.** He 
took especial delight in remarking the parallels 
between his own career and that of Franklin. 
Both came from humble working families and both 
left their native cities to make their fortune. Both 
found their first employment with printers, Frank- 
lin with Keimer, Barbéra with Le Monnier. 
Franklin was fired by Keimer and Barbéra by 
Paolo Fumagalli under similar circumstances. 
They had common tastes in education. Both 
trained printers and then set them up in other 
cities. And so on. 

Gasparo Barbera’s gratitude to Franklin was 
boundless : 


I ought to raise a statue to Franklin because he 
illuminated the dark way I was in. He offered me 
the elements with which to strengthen my character, 
and then he contributed to the development of my 
mind, which, without being anything unusual, was 
able to show simply what it was. Afterwards, I even 
derived material gain from him by having Sig. Pietro 
Rotondi translate his Life and minor writings, which 


are read as new, amusing and extremely useful 
books.** 


There is other proof of the reality of Franklin’s 
influence upon Gasparo Barbéra—for example, 
the engraved portrait of his idol that never left his 
bedside. But the most eloquent token of the sin- 
cerity of Gasparo’s admiration is his behavior with 
respect to his favorite son and successor, Piero. 
He introduced Piero to Franklin’s writings at a 
tender age. Then, in 1866, when Piero was eleven 
years old, the firm moved to its present site. Both 
for decorative and inspirational effect, Gasparo had 
had statues made for distribution about the offices 
and working quarters. The first to be put in its 
place was that of Franklin, and for the occasion 
little Piero, at his father’s suggestion, wrote a tiny 
biography, setting the type with his own hands! *° 

382 Memorie di un editore, 60, Firenze, Barbéra, 1883. 

33 T take pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. 
Filippo Tedeschi, present manager of the Barbéra publish- 


ing house, who granted me access to the material of the 
archives. 


84 Memorie di un editore, 60. 
85 Beniamino Franklin: in occasione di porre il busto di 
Beniamino Franklin nella stamperia di Gasparo Barbéra, 
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With the close of the nineteenth century Frank- 
lin’s sun begins to set, to judge from the products 
of the press. Again the probable cause is to be 
sought in the social and economic backgrounds. 
The industrial revolution had by that time reached 
full development, attended, in Italy at least, by 
more than an ordinary dose of disappointment. 
The lack of raw materials imposed obvious limita- 
tions to industrial development; and overpopula- 
tion, the country’s perpetual curse, led to mur- 
derous competition in which it was the rare indi- 
vidual who could succeed. As the chasm widened 
between proletariat and middle class, the mirage of 
the “self-made man” that had been such a potent 
incentive in the heroic age of the economic revolu- 
tion tended to evaporate before the realities, and 
the individualistic ideal of laissez-faire was re- 
placed increasingly by the principle of group action 
on the part of the dispossessed. 

The present century confirms the trend of the 
closing years of the nineteenth. The moral Frank- 
lin is all but forgotten. There are but two print- 
ings of the Way to Wealth,** two popular miscel- 
lanies.** The once famous biography is buried in 
the thick tomes of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
The Autobiography, relegated to the dreary limbo 
of the “classics,” maintains a doubtful existence.** 
Apart from the Autobiography, Franklin can be 
found embalmed in anthologies and anecdotal dic- 
tionaries. Even the moderately well educated 
Italian of the present generation is hard put to it 
to recall that Franklin was an American who in- 
vented the lightning rod. The only definite com- 
pensatory modern tendency is a new scholarly in- 
terest in Franklin as a scientist.*° 


Firenze, 1866. It is a charming child’s interpretation, 
Piero’s wry remarks in later years notwithstanding. 

36 [a maniera di farsi ricco di Beniamino Franklin: pre- 
fazione di un vecchio almanacco di Pensilvania intitolato 
“Il povero Riccardo fatto benestante,” Udine, Gambierasi, 
1910; and Beniamino Franklin ovvero Dell’infallibile 
maniera di farsi ricco, ed. G. Corso, Milano, Corso, 1947. 

37 Beniamino Franklin: pagine morali, ed. A. Biancotti, 
Torino, Paravia, 1924; and Opere morali, Milano, Son- 
zogno, 1926, a new edition of the collection that was first 
published in 1882. 

38 The Barbéra edition is still available in the fourteenth 
printing of 1928. Other translations of the Autobiography 
have been made: by Guido Fornelli (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1925); Gino Valori (Milano, Ist. tip. ed., 1935); and 
Antonietta Pettoello Regis (Torino, Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice Tornese, 1936; reprinted in 1948). 

89 For example: Martini, T., Beniamino Franklin elet- 
tricista, Rivista di fisica, matematica e scienze naturali 
(Pavia), 20: 3-17, 1909; Volta, Z., Alessandro Volta e 
Beniamino Franklin in carteggio epistolare, Voltiana 
(Como), 2 (8): 4-5, 1927; and M. Gliozzi dwells upon 
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The last translation of the Way to Wealth, the 
Beniamino Franklin ovvero dell’infallibile maniera 
di farsi ricco (Milano, 1947), is an unexpected 
recrudescence of the philosophy of Poor Richard 
that comes to enliven the rather drab spectacle of 
Franklin’s recent lot in Italy.*° Toward the end 
of the year 1946 the Commendatore Antonio De 
Faveri-Tron, a philanthropically inclined shoe 
manufacturer of the little town of Cornuda, a short 
distance north of Venice, became much concerned 
with the listlessness which had settled upon his 
three hundred employees since the last war. 
Their lackadaisical attitude he was inclined to at- 
tribute to the “impersonal vastness of modern life 
and the sluggishness of our manner of thought 
and feeling, with the consequent negation of those 
values that until yesterday ruled our day and made 
us happier.” ** Something should be done to 
break the lethargy. At the suggestion of his editor 
iriend, Professor Giuseppe Corso of Milan, he 
obtained a copy of the Barbéra edition of the fa- 
mous Autobiography, read it, and was much im- 
pressed. In it he saw the remedy for the attitude 
he deplored : “Let us return to the dear and useful 
teachings of Benjamin Franklin and let us incul- 
cate within ourselves and our workers the convic- 
tion that the only true wealth is and will remain 
the moral one; and in the end we shall feel we are 
the better for it.” ** He then commissioned Pro- 
fessor Corso to prepare a “strenna” for the New 
Year, with the wish “that the spirit of Benjamin 
Franklin may return among my workers in its 
most beautiful light and teach them that the true 
life is the practical one, devoid of prejudices, per- 
fumed with that good sense of his that, if still fol- 
lowed, by bettering individual and private life, will 
in the long run better also social life.” ** 

With Commendatore De Faveri-Tron’s ap- 
proval, Professor Corso prepared a colorful little 
brochure containing a preface by the Commenda- 
tore, his own careful interpretation of the life of 
Franklin, and then an interesting and intelligent 
adaptation of the Way to Wealth. 





Franklin at length in his brilliant L’elettrologia fino al 
Volta, Napoli, Loffredo, 1937. 

40 T am much indebted to the editor, Professor Giuseppe 
Corso, who provided me with complete information regard- 
ing the genesis of the little pamphlet, including the origi- 
nals of his correspondence with Commendatore Antonio 
De Faveri-Tron. 

41 Letter, De Faveri-Tron to Corso, Cornuda, 12 Sep- 
tember 1946. 

42 [bid. 

48 Letter, De Faveri-Tron to Corso, Cornuda, 19 Octo- 
ber 1946, . 
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Fellow worker: [the kindly Commendatore ad- 
dresses himself to his employees in the Preface] at 
this moment in which the world is so disturbed and 
upset we offer you this humble but precious little book. 

Democracy, justice, liberty are ideals to which 
everyone aspires. 

But if you expect everything from outside, you will 


remain confused, you will understand little, construct 
little. 


Use your own forces, build yourself. Your future 
is in your own hands, in what you do... . 


He then urges his workers to take to heart the 
example and precepts of Franklin, to cherish as a 
treasure the little book that is being presented to 
them. 

Benjamin Franklin would have been highly 
pleased to know that the chaplet of proverbs he 
transmitted to Carlo Amoretti for translation in 
1775 would retain sufficient “attualita” to be 
evoked a century and three quarters later as a 
guide in the moral maelstrom that followed Italy’s 
greatest national disaster. 

The fortune of Franklin in Italy appears as an 
unexpectedly rich chapter in the evaluation of the 
impact of American civilization upon the rest of 
the world, a topic that has only recently begun to 
receive attention. Taken in the triple aspect in 
which he was known in Italy, as scientist, states- 
man and moralist, Franklin’s reception in the first 
two capacities, while noteworthy, is by and large 
what might have been anticipated. On the con- 
trary, his success as a moralist in the last century 
seems to be something quite out of the ordinary 
and a fact of considerable significance for the cul- 
tural historian. More than a gratifying welcome 
extended to a great personality, Franklin’s popu- 
larity as a moralist must be taken as a valuable 
barometer to important social conditions, specifi- 
cally, the circumstances attendant upon the evolu- 
tion of the modern Italian middle class. The un- 
expected vogue of the moral Franklin predicates 
extraordinary causes, which the nineteenth century 
Italian scene apparently provides. The final 
word, however, can be said only after thorough 
studies have been made of the fortune of Franklin 
in other countries. 


[An attractive small bronze cast of the Monte- 
verde statue as well as copies of many of the titles 
cited have been added to the collections of the Li- 
brary of the American Philosophical Society as a 
result of Dr. Pace’s roving commission. W. E. L.] 
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Curator of Dickinsoniana, Dickinson College 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE first met Franklin in 
the summer or autumn of 1767. 


When I was in London studying painting with Mr. 
West . . . I wanted to be introduced to Dr. Franklin, 
and not knowing who I could ask the favor of an 
introduction to the Doctor, I determined one day to 
call on him. 


He found Franklin at home, 


and in the dress of the picture now in the Room of 
the Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. I asked 
the Doctor if he remembered the name of Charles 
Peale who formerly lived in Maryland. The Doctor 
replied that he remembered him well. Then I told 
him that I was the son of that Charles Peale—and 
having been in London some few months, and not 
finding any person offering to introduce me to him, 
“and having seen by the letters left by my father 
which had passed between you and him, I have taken 
the liberty of waiting on you.” I then acquainted him 
that [with] the desire to improve myself in painting 
I visited Great Britain, and was kindly received by 
Mr. West. The Doctor was very friendly to me; 
shewed me his experiments which he was then making, 
and desired me to call on him at any of my leisure 
moments and he would be always glad to see me. 





In a reminiscent mood, Peale jotted this account 
of the meeting into his diary of 1818, half a century 
after the event. In the diary of 1767, he noted it 
only with a small, quick pencil sketch of the phi- 
losopher seated in his study, in which, while the 
face is too small for a likeness, one recognizes 
easily “the dress of the picture now in the room of 
the Philosophical Society”—Peale’s own copy of 
the famous “Thumb Portrait” by David Martin. 

That copy of the Martin picture is Peale’s first 
Franklin portrait, though the exact date at which 
he made it is open to speculation. Franklin’s will 
dates the original as of this very year, 1767. A 
Scottish friend of Franklin, Robert Alexander, of 
Edinburgh, had commissioned the Scottish painter, 
Martin, to paint a portrait that would commemo- 
rate the Philadelphian’s favorable criticism of cer- 
tain papers submitted to him for comment. Mar- 


* Research was carried out with the aid of grants from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 


tin’s picture shows the Doctor in a studious pose, 
seated, chin on thumb, examining the manuscript. 
A large bronze bust of Newton on the table before 
him suggests that the papers are of a scientific cast. 
The painting pleased Franklin so well that he had 
a replica made for his Philadelphia home. In the 
replica, however, he ordered one change. Instead 
of a carved and gilded, throne-like chair, the replica 
shows him seated in one with a plain, rounded 
back, upholstered in a material similar to that 
which covers the table. In 1772 Martin made a 
second replica for the Alexander family, following 
the more ornate original. A curious train of cir- 
cumstances was to bring all three canvases to 
America, the original and Franklin’s replica both 
coming to Philadelphia. The two types, with 
gilded or plain chairs, have been reproduced in a 
succession of copies, beginning with that by 
Charles Willson Peale. 

Had he asked for it, Peale would certainly have 
had a chance to copy the new picture then and 
there, or could have obtained a sitting from life as 
easily as Henry Benbridge did a few months after 
Peale’s return to Maryland. “I waited upon Dr. 
Franklin with your letter of recommendation,” 
Benbridge wrote to his step-father, January 23, 
1770, “and he said any service he could be to me, 
he would do with the greatest pleasure. I am now 
preparing for the exhibition; Mr. Coombs . . . I 
have made choice of for the subject of one of my 
pictures and I believe I shall do Mr. Franklin for 
the other, for these two gentlemen are so exceed- 
ingly well known the making of strong likenesses 
will be a great means of recommending me to 
business.” ? 

Benbridge was born and bred to the best colonial 
society. Tcale had been reared in very humble 
circumstances, and was humble in approaching 
these great figures. He went back to Annapolis 
with the likeness of but one celebrity to show, his 
life-size portrait of William Pitt—painted not 
from life but from the bust by Joseph Wilton. So, 
at least, one must judge from the lack of any refer- 





1Rutleige, Anna Wells, Henry Benbridge (1743- 


1812?), American portrait painter, Amer. Collector 17 
(9) : 10, 1948. 
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ence to a portrait in the subsequent exchange of 
letters between the diffident painter and the kindly 
scientist and statesman. 

We know that just before leaving London, Peale 
showed a proof of his mezzotint of Pitt to Franklin, 
who commended the likeness.?, And among his 
papers in the Library, we find the following draft 
of a letter, undated and unaddressed, but clearly to 
Franklin. 


In compliance with that promise that I had the 
honor to make you when I was about leaving London, 
[ now assume the Liberty of a correspondent, in ad- 
dressing this letter to you. I ever return a grateful 
sense of the respect you shewed, and the notice you 
took of me when in England. Marks of respect of 
this nature make the strongest impressions on my 
mind, occasioned perhaps from my particular circum- 
stance—early in life being deprived of a Father and 
not being born to an affluent fortune, nor connected 
by family relation to the great. I have hitherto been 
indebted, for the small rise I have made in the world, 
to the unsolicited notice and respect of a number of 
Gentn. who have honored me with their friendship, 
amongst whom my aspiring ambition would fondly 
have the honor of ranking you.—Since my return to 
America the encouragement and patronage I have met 
with exceed my most sanguine expectation, not only 
in Maryld. which is my native place but also in 
Philadelphia I have had considerable business for 
which I was very generously rewarded, and my 
vanity much flattered by the general approbation 
which my performance hath hitherto met with.—The 
people here have a growing taste for the arts, and 
are becoming more and more fond of encouraging 
their progress amongst them. I fondly flatter myself 
they will here find patronage, and an Asylum, when 
oppression and tyranny shall perhaps banish them 
from seats where they now flourish. . . . 


There is little here of the stuff of which Poor 
Richard was made. But Franklin replied with a 
warmly characteristic letter, the original of which 


the Society had the good fortune to acquire in 
1946. 


London, July 4, 1771 

Sir 
I received your obliging Letter of April 21, and it 
gave me great Pleasure to hear that you had met with 
such Encouragement at Philadelphia, and that you 
succeed so well in your Business in your native Coun- 
try. If I was to advise you, it should be, by great 
Industry & Frugality to secure a Competency as early 
in Life as may be: For as your Profession requires 
good Eyes, cannot so well be follow’d with Spectacles, 


2 Hart, C. H., Charles Willson Peale’s allegory of Wil- 
liam Pitt, Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. 48: 299-300, 1915. 
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and therefore will not probably afford Subsistence so 
long as some other Employments, you have a Right 
to claim proportionably larger Rewards while you 
continue able to exercise it to general satisfaction. 

The Arts have always travelled westward, and there 
is no doubt of their flourishing hereafter on our side 
of the Atlantic, as the Number of wealthy Inhabitants 
shall increase, who may be able and willing suitably to 
reward them, since from several Instances it appears 
that our People are not deficient in Genius. 

You have my best Wishes for your Prosperity & 
Happiness, being with great Regard, Sir 

Your faithful humble 
Servant 
B. Franklin. 


A year later, in the summer of 1772, we find our 
painter in Philadelphia, “making a trial of how far 
the arts will be favored in this city,” with an exhi- 
bition of his best work—‘a whole length,” his two 
excellent three-quarter lengths of Mrs. John Cad- 
walader and Mrs. John Dickinson, the half length 
of David Rittenhouse now at the University of 
Pennsylvania, “a lady from Lancaster” who was 
probably Mrs. Paul Zantzinger, a Quaker lady, 
“very perty” in her Quaker dress, and some mini- 
atures. James Peale was with him as a pupil. 
“My Brother,” he wrote after describing the exhi- 
bition, “with a little of my assistance has finished 
a fine copy of a Venus which West copied from 
Titian and is now making a copy of a fine piece of 
Mr. Franklin.” * 

The note of praise, “a fine piece,” with its omis- 
sion from the list of the exhibition, indicates that 
Peale’s own work was not being copied. Henry 
Benbridge had just left Philadelphia for Charles- 
ton in May, and was still dividing his time between 
both cities. He was on friendly terms with Peale 
and it is conceivable that the copy was from his 
Franklin portrait of 1770. But more probably, the 
Peales had borrowed Franklin’s replica of the Mar- 
tin portrait from his Philadelphia home. 

Charles Willson Peale was very responsive to 
praise, and even the friendly notice of a prominent 
person made, as he had said, “the strongest im- 
pression on my mind.” That warm reply to his 
letter would easily have moved him to acquire the 
portrait of so distinguished a friend, while its re- 
ceipt could have occasioned a call at the Franklin 
house and a first view of Martin’s picture. It 
seems most probable, therefore, that the Peale copy 
from Martin, now hanging in Philosophical Hall, 
was painted in 1772, by James and Charles Willson 


3 To John Beale Bordley, July 29, 1772. 
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Peale—in which case that “a little of my assist- 
ance” may well contain an understatement. 

Four years later, we have another glimpse of the 
picture. Peale had come to settle permanently in 
Philadelphia in December, 1775. Franklin had 
returned from England some months before. On 
New Year’s Day, 1776, he loaned the painter a 
French work on the philosophy of history. Peale’s 
diary, remarkably complete in these months be- 
fore Franklin’s departure for France, October 26, 
1776, mentions no painting. Yet his exhibition 
in that summer had Franklin’s portrait in it. 
“Peale has taken General Washington, Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Rush. . . .” So John 
Adams wrote to his wife, August 21, describing 
the pictures he had seen at Peale’s painting room 
on the day before.* 

Four months later, all of Peale’s canvases were 
rolled up and sent into hiding with his family, 
while he marched with the militia to join Washing- 
ton’s army on the Delaware. The paintings were 
refugees again in the winter of 1777-1778. Then 
followed the painter’s stormy political career, that 
brought him to poverty and nervous breakdown. 
His horizon did not brighten until, with the sur- 
render of Cornwallis in October, 1781, America 
was suddenly swept by the realization that her long 
and tedious war was nearly won. 

There followed a renaissance of a characteristic 
sort in Peale’s art. He set about enlarging his 
usual painting-room exhibition into a gallery of 
portraits of the founders of the new nation, and 
in the summer of 1782 built for it the first sky- 
lighted gallery seen in America. He published a 
list of this ‘Collection of celebrated Personages” 
in the Freeman’s Journal, October 13, 1784, Dr. 
Franklin included in the company. 

It was in 1784 that Peale determined to add to 
his gallery exhibition a museum of natural history 
and to charge a small admission fee for its sup- 
port—that project which was to absorb most of his 
energy through later years, and to bring him at 
last a full measure of prosperity. Before embark- 
ing wholly on this idea, he made one final effort to 
recapture success in art, with his exhibition of 
“moving pictures,” an arrangement of lighted 
transparencies which he expected would revolu- 
tionize the art of painting. This venture was in 
full swing when, on September 14, 1785, Franklin 
returned from his long sojourn of ten years in 
France, and it is most probable that the Doctor, 


4 Familiar letters of John Adams to his wife... 
Charles Francis Adams, ed., 216, N. Y., 1876. 
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with his lively interest in all new developments, 
witnessed the performance. 

It was certainly very soon after Franklin’s re- 
turn that Peale painted a life portrait of him in the 
standard size and manner he had adopted for his 
gallery—a bust, 24 by 20 inches, framed in a gilded 
oval mat. The old portrait, which had been so 
long in his exhibitions he presented to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society on December 16. The 
life portrait may therefore be dated within the three 
months after Franklin’s return. So, for the first 
time, the portrait of which we have only such illu- 
sive glimpses in preceding years, comes to light 
with its presentation to the Society. Peale’s 
formal note to the Secretary, dated December 16, 
1785, was read at the meeting of that date. 


As I have always considered the American Philo- 
sophical Society in the most respectable point of view ; 
and as it is natural for every one to express his Sensi- 
bility in that manner which accords best with his own 
Habits & Line of business, I do myself the Honor to 
present to the said Society, through your hands, a 
Portrait of their Venerable President, his Excellency 
Dr. Franklin, copied from a much admired Painting 
of Mr. Martin. 


To this the Society returned its thanks, request- 
ing the painter to retain the picture “till the Society 
shall have a convenient place for its reception.” 
Philosophical Hall was not yet built, and the por- 
trait was to remain in Peale’s possession for five 
or six years longer. The Society, meanwhile, en- 
couraged the new museum enterprise with gifts, 
with guidance, recognizing a kinship to its own 
purposes and so setting a standard which Peale 
endeavored to maintain through the years. Frank- 
lin sent the painter the body of his French angora 
cat, probably in the winter of 1785-1786, for Peale 
had not yet developed his technique of taxidermy 
and failed to preserve the animal. By spring, he 
was giving all his attention to the museum, which 
soon filled the gallery floor and transformed the 
“moving picture” wing into a “Marine Room.” 
The Society recognized his dedication to the new 
project by electing him to membership, July 21, 
1786. 

The gallery continued to be an essential part of 
the enterprise, and when the Constitutional Con- 
vention promised to enliven the Philadelphia scene 
once more with a throng of well-to-do strangers, 
Peale planned to offer for sale a series of prints 
from the pictures. 


Of late, [he wrote to Dr. David Ramsay, February 
2, 1787,| I have begun another great work, the mak- 
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ing of mezzotinto prints from my collection of por- 
traits of illustrious personages. This undertaking 
will cost me much labor, as I am obliged to take the 
plates from the rough and doing the whole business 
myself, even the impressing. I have just finished one 
of Dr. Franklin, which I am giving out as a specimen 
of the size and manner I intend this series of prints. 


On February 27, he wrote to Washington, 
thanking him for the gift of a pair of golden phea- 
sants to the museum (these successfully preserved 
and now in the collection of Harvard University), 
telling of his project and promising a print as soon 
as he could have it framed. His draft of the letter 
is full of erasures and corrections—tact was re- 
quired since he wished to include a new likeness 
of Washington in the series. The Franklin would 


be, he wrote, “a specimen of the size and manner 
of my intended series of prints, yet I do myself an 
injustice as this print is much coarser than the 
others will be.” 

On March 30, he announced his series in the 
Pennsylvania Packet, at the same time giving his 


SP OE Ra pS Ca Phra 
FOR S ALE 


A New Print in Mexzxotinto, 


Taken from the Original Portrait of his excellency 
Benjamin Franxuin, L, L. D, E. R, S. 
HIS print is offered to the public as a fpecimen of 
the fize and manner of a feries of prints, which 
the fubferiber (if he finds fufficient encouragement) 
meatis to execute from his colledtion of portraits of il- 
luftrious perfonages. Subfcriptions are now folicited 
fora print of that diftinguithed friend to America, the 
Marquis de la Fayette, which will be ready for delive- 
ry early in next month. 
» Theadvantage that fubfcribers will have (befides 
giving tupport to an arduous undertaking) will be the 
certainty of getting the firft impreffions. 

The fub(criber does not intend to take off any proof* 
prints more than is neceflary to compleat each plate, 
then the names titles, &c, will be engraved. and the 
fir(t impreffions given to the fubferibers according to 
the dates of their fubferibing. 

The price of the above print compleatly framed in a 
double oval frame, the inner frame gilt, istwo dollars, 
or one dollar for the print. A proper allowance will 
be made to thofe who purchafe by the quantity te fell 
again. C. W. PEALE 

Corners of Third and Lombard ftreets 

®* {In London it is a common prattice.to take off a 
confiderable namber of proofs, which are fold for 
double the price that is put on the print after the let- 
ters are engraved, of fuch eftimation with connoifeurs 
are the ficit impreffions, and in mezzotinto prints the 
differences are moft diftinguifhable, as chofe plates are 
foon worn out. March 27. gtawrf, 


Fic. 1. Announcement of the Franklin mezzotint. Re- 
print from the Pennsyivania Packet, March 30, 1787. 
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Philadelphia public some hints on the subject of 
print collecting. There is only one note in his 
diary relating to the Franklin print. On August 
6, 1788, some impressions, probably the last, were 
made. Only about five are now extant, and the 
Society is fortunate indeed in owning one of these. 

The Franklin, the first of the series of mezzo- 
tints, is inscribed, “pina. et fecit 1787” and this has 
led to the dating of the portrait in the same year. 
Peale’s intention, however, was a publication of his 
gallery, not necessarily from new likenesses, and 
that date must be applied to the print only. The 
second of the series, Lafayette, “Painted & En- 
graved by C. W. Peale, 1787,” is from the gallery 
portrait of 1781. 

The mezzotint series having failed to yield a 
profit, and the museum not yet self-supporting, 
Peale for the next few years maintained himself 
by painting trips to Maryland. He was well 
known in that country, and the competitors who 
had poured into Philadelphia after the war were 
less frequently seen. In 1788 the citizens of An- 
napolis consulted him, as a member of the Philo- 
sophical Society, on the subject of lightning rods 
for the State House and other buildings. Return- 
ing to Philadelphia, he called on Dr. Franklin to 
confer with him on this matter, on July 14, accom- 
panied by his brother, James. Franklin was ill 
and could not see them, and, after lingering to ad- 
mire the busts of Washington and John Paul 
Jones, the two sought instead the advice of David 
Rittenhouse. 

Franklin’s health had failed perceptibly in this 
year, and a twelvemonth later found him often in 
great suffering. Ata meeting of the Society, July 
17, 1789, David Rittenhouse and Dr. John Jones 
reported “a particular account of the effects of a 
flash of lightning, June 7, with drawings.” Dr. 
Jones was the physician in attendance on Franklin, 
and it is certain that the tragic illness and the ap- 
proaching close of this great life must have been 
discussed. The new Philosophical Hall was 
nearly ready for occupancy, and it was obviously 
appropriate that a portrait of Franklin should be 
obtained while yet there was time to hang upon its 
walls. Peale was absent, and no one now remem- 
bered his gift of 1785. The members 


Resolved, That a portrait of Dr. Franklin, the presi- 
dent of the Society, shall, as speedily as is convenient, 
be executed, in the best manner,—to be perpetually 
kept in one of their apartments ; and that Dr. Jones & 
Mr. Rittenhouse shall apply to Mr. Peale to prepare 
and execute the same. 





Fic. 2. Benjamin Franklin. The portrait commissioned by the Society, July 17, 1789. 


Now owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Peale had just returned from Baltimore, bring- 
ing back about sixty new birds, and had been busy 
mounting them, putting all the exhibits in order, 
washing both “birds and beasts” in a preservative 
of arsenic solution. 


| was ready to return to Maryland, [he noted in his 
diary,| but the Philosophical determined to have a 
portrait of Dr. Franklin painted. Mr. Rittenhouse 
and Dr. Jones was appointed to apply to the Doctor 
to set for my taking the likeness. On my waiting on 
the Doctor I found him confined to his bed, and he 
requested [me] to copy my portrait of him and that 
he would try to give me an opportunity to finish it by 
his setting again. Finding that I should be detained 
with this picture, | acquainted Mr. [Jonathan Dickin- 
son] Sergeant that I would now paint the portrait of 
his Lady which he had some time past spoke to me 
for. I finished this portrait, and got the Doctor to 
set, but his pain was so great that he could only sit 
Y, hour, and was ill, from the pressure of the stone, 
for 24 hours after. This being his situation, I am 
compelled to decline giving the Doctor further 
trouble. 


He left for Baltimore on July 30. 

At his first visit, therefore, Peale was asked to 
come back with a copy of his Museum gallery por- 
trait, and to give this the final touches from life. 
Upon doing so, however, he had only fifteen min- 
utes for his purpose, so that the new canvas was 
essentially a copy of the old—the hair perhaps a 
little thinner and more gray, but with no other per- 
ceptible difference in the features. Rembrandt 
Peale, then aged eleven, accompanied his father on 
this second visit, and loved in later years to re- 
count his thoroughly garbled version of it. Rem- 
brandt Peale also wrote a letter dated June 10, 
1859, to Joseph Harrison, purchaser of the small 
gallery portrait at its sale in 1854, testifying with 
his usual bland inaccuracy that this was the last 
portrait of Franklin, and dating the final sitting 
in 1790, ten days before Franklin’s death. 

The new picture was actually in half length, and 
it now remained for Peale to fill in its detail and 
accessories. He intended the piece to celebrate 
Franklin’s discovery of the lightning rod. The re- 
sult is comparable to the Mason Chamberlin en- 
graving, which has the same general purpose and 
pose. Franklin is seated at a table, a thunder 
storm raging without the window, and lightning, 
striking one of a group of brick buildings, dramati- 
cally illumines its upper windows. The Doctor, 
however, gazes placidly in another direction, toying 
with a lightning rod in one hand while another lies 
on the table before him. On the table also is a 
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large page of manuscript, upon which the painter 
has carefully copied in longhand an excerpt from 
Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity of 1769. He has chosen the passage clev- 
erly, and with his fine sease for the dramatic breaks 
it off abruptly at the culminating words. 


In every stroke of lightning, I am of opinion that 
the stream of electric fluid, moving to restore the 
equilibrium between the cloud and the earth, does al- 
ways previously find its passage, and mark out, as I 
may say, its own course, taking in its way all the con- 
ductors it can find, such as metals, damp walls, moist 
wood, &c., and will go considerably out of a direct 
course, for the sake of the assistance of good con- 
ductors ; and that, in this course, it is actually moving, 
tho’ silently and imperceptibly, before the explosion, 
in and among the conductors; which explosion hap- 
pens only when the conductors cannot discharge it as 
fast as they receive it, by reason of their being incom- 
pleat, disunited, too small, or not of the best materials 
for conducting. Metalline rods, therefore, 


This picture, commissioned by the Society, never 
came into its possession. Of its history we know 
nothing until 1852, sixty-three years later, when 
it emerges, most fortunately, as the gift of James 
Joseph Barclay to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Barclay, lawyer and philanthropist, had 
been born in 1794, living a long and useful life in 
his native city. It may have been his father, John 
Barclay (1767-1816), elected Mayor of Philadel- 
phia in 1791, who had purchased the portrait from 
the artist. 

The Philosophical Society’s failure to purchase 
the painting would obviously seem to have followed 
the realization that it already owned the copy from 
Martin which Peale had been holding for it since 
1785. That portrait is the more characteristic 
likeness, and the more appropriate for Philosophi- 
cal Hall. To the new one the objection might 
have been made that it was not, as intended, a life 
portrait. There might even also have been un- 
favorable comment on Peale’s lightning, the con- 
ventional lines and angles familiar in art but un- 
known in nature. 

His hurried departure from Philadelphia, July 
30, 1789, probably left Peale’s last portrait still 
unfinished. He was back in Philadelphia at the 
time of Franklin’s death, and there is a possibility 
that Rembrandt Peale was correct in dating a last 
attempt to obtain a sitting ten days before that 
event, April 7, 1790. But most of Peale’s time 


5 Smyth, Albert Henry, ed., Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 3: 159-160, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 
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was spent away from home, and he did not settle 
down again in Philadelphia until August, 1791, 
after his second marriage and return from a wed- 
ding trip in Maryland. Philosophical Hall had 
been completed, and we find the painter a regular 
attendant at the meetings thereafter. He was 
present on December 2, when a portrait of the new 
President, David Rittenhouse, was ordered, to- 
gether with a frame for that of Franklin. 


Resolved, that Dr. Rittenhouse be requested to sit 
for his Portrait, and the same be painted by Mr. Peale, 
at the expense of the Society, to be placed in their 


Hall. 

Resolved, that the Portrait of Dr. Franklin, pre- 
sented some time ago by Mr. Peale, shall be framed 
in the best manner that the work can be executed for 
a price not exceeding Six Pounds. 


The rejected portrait of Franklin shows him 
wearing a blue brocade dressing gown, lined with 
pale pink silk. Curiously, the new portrait of 
Rittenhouse shows him in precisely the same at- 
tire, as if, perhaps, the members had praised the 
coloring and informality of the one, and had asked 
that it be repeated in the other. 

Curiously also, Peale came afterward into pos- 
session of the Martin replica from which he had 
copied the Society’s portrait. Franklin had _ be- 
queathed this canvas to the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, “if they shall be pleased 
to do me the honor of accepting it and placing it 
in their Chamber.” The Council, by a resolution 
of May 14, 1790, had accepted the bequest. In 
that autumn, however, a new constitution was 
adopted for the state, by which the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council passed out of existence. 

The picture seems to have remained at Inde- 
pendence Hall till the state government removed 
to Lancaster in April, 1799, and to have been still 
there when Peale’s Museum moved in in the fall 
of 1802. Jonathan Williams, who had married a 
niece of Robert Alexander and who had come to 
Philadelphia in 1785 with the Martin original, left 
a memorandum of its history on the back of his 
picture,® dated January 6, 1808. To this he added 
a note telling how Franklin’s replica “became an 
abandoned orphan without having any place in 


6 Now owned by Mrs. R. Barclay Scull, Haverford, Pa. 
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which to hang itself. The celebrated Peale, a de- 
clared enemy to everything unnatural, took pity 
on the wretched outcast, and has humanely hung 
it up among the natural curiosities in his Phila- 
delphia Museum.” 

It was listed in the catalogue of the Museum 
pictures published in 1813, with a note that it was 
the property of the state. Arrangements were 
made to send it to Lancaster, but were for some 
reason never carried out, and it was eventually sold 
with the rest of the gallery in 1854. In 1912, it 
found a final and appropriate haven in the great 
collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 


SUMMARY 


1. Three-quarter length, size 4914 x 39 inches. 
Copy from Franklin’s replica of the portrait by 
David Martin, 1767. Probably painted by Charles 
Willson and James Peale, Philadelphia, July, 1772. 
Owned by the American Philosophical Society. 

2. Bust, size 23 X 184 inches. Life portrait 
by Charles Willson Peale, painted between Sep- 
tember 14 and December 16, 1785, for the artist’s 
portrait gallery. The subject is shown facing to 
the left, the skin tones soft, with pink on the 
cheeks, brownish-gray hair, gray eyes behind 
silver-rimmed spectacles, the coat and vest of a 
medium brown with a reddish tinge. The back- 
ground is a warm gray, unfinished at the corners 
in anticipation of an oval mat. Owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

3. Mezzotint, size 6 X 5 inches. By Charles 
Willson Peale, January, 1787. Based on the gal- 
lery portrait. Within oval border, bearing the 
title and inscription, “HJ/S EXCELLENCY, B. 
FRANKLIN L.L.D. F.R.S. PRESIDENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA & LATE MINISTER OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AT 
THE COURT OF FRANCE,” and “C. W. Peale 
pinxt. et Fecit 1787.’ Impressions are owned by 
the American Philosophical Society and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

4. Half length, size 36 X 27 inches. By Charles 
Willson Peale, the head, a replica of the gallery 
portrait. Painted in July, 1789, the background 
and accessories probably added later. Owned by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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DE LESSEPS ON PANAMA, NICARAGUA, AND TEHUANTEPEC 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Professor of French Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


THe letter reproduced below was dictated and 
signed by Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the 
Suez Canal and president of the French company 
that undertook to construct the Panama Canal. 
It was written in reply to John L. Williams, father 
of John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the 
treasury in the Wilson administrations. John L. 
Williams was an intimate friend of my father, Rob- 
ert A. Lancaster, also of Richmond. Both were 
deeply interested in the Nicaragua Canal, a fact 
that accounts for the correspondence with de Les- 
seps. As the letter was found among my father’s 
papers, it must have been given to him by Mr. 
Williams, who may have written to de Lesseps at 
his request. It is presented to the American 
Philosophical Society by my father’s heirs. 

The clipping from the New York Herald, re- 
ferred to as sent on April 7, is in all probability 
one that was published on April 5 (p. 8, col. 4), 
1888. It reports the election of the officers of the 
Panama Railroad Co., an organization of which 
nearly all the stock had been acquired by de Les- 
seps’s company. The resignation of J. G. Mc- 
Cullough had been announced by the Herald on 
March 28 and April 2. It had published on April 
3 the names of the directors, most of them new. 
They met next day to elect as president John New- 
ton, Commissioner of Public Works, and other of- 
ficers. Mr. Williams must have known that de 
Lesseps, who was responsible for the selection of 
the directors, knew what action they would take, 
but the sending of the clipping gave him an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain from de Lesseps himself what 
he hoped to do at Panama and what he thought of 
twe other ways across the continent. 

One of these had been proposed by James Bu- 
chanan Eads (1825-1887), who had built a bridge 
across the Mississippi at Saint Louis and had given 
the river an additional exit into the Gulf of Mexico. 
He had argued before Congress against de Les- 
seps’s claims for the Panama Canal and had of- 
fered instead to build a quadruple-track ship- 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. On 
this railway ocean-going vessels were to be 
1 Cf. Dorsey, Florence L., The story of James B. Eads, 
N. Y., Rinehart, 1947. 


dragged by locomotives across the isthmus, from 
the Gulf to the Pacific and back. It is not surpris- 
ing that de Lesseps referred to his system as 
unpractical. 

What the letter says about the Nicaragua Canal 
is of special interest in showing that de Lesseps 
did not fear competition from this project. His 
liberal attitude may be due to the fact that he 
thought the Nicaragua Canal would be of only 
local importance, but in any case it contrasts fa- 
vorably with the position of those whose interest 
in Pacific railroads caused them to oppose the con- 
struction of any canal that would connect the two 
oceans. 

De Lesseps called the lock canal provisional be- 
cause he hoped eventually to have a sea-level canal. 
His estimate that it would be carrying seven and 
a half million tons by 1890 is quite pathetic, in view 
of the fact that his company was to fail within less 
than a year after this letter was written. 


Paris, le 28 Avril 1888. 
Compagnie universelle 
du 
Canal Interocéanique 
46, Rue Caumartin 
No 113240 
Les lettres doivent étre 
adressées a M. le Président-Directeur 
de la Compagnie 
Adresse télégraphique 
Lesseps-Parts 
Objet de la Lettre: 
Remerciements 
et 
Renseignements 


Messieurs, 


J’ai regu la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de 
m’écrire le 7 courant. 

Je vous remercie de m’avoir communiqué la note du 
“New York Herald” que je connaissais déja et qui est 
absolument exacte. 

Je compte que le canal provisoire a écluses sera 
ouvert a la grande navigation dans le courant de 1890. 

Toutes les questions relatives au Chagres ont été 
résolues par les ingénieurs de la Compagnie de fagon 
a ce que le transit ne soit pas interrompu en aucune 
saison. 
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Pour que vous puissiez étudier la question d’une 
fagon plus exacte, je vous fais adresser mon rapport a 
l’Assemblée Générale des Actionnaires qui a eu lieu 
le l** Mars, la carte avec indication de l’emplacement 
des écluses et la note technique publiée par les in- 
génieurs de la Compagnie. Vous y trouverez tous les 
renseignements que vous me demandez. 

Des l’ouverture du Canal nous estimons le trafic 
minimum a7 millions 4% de tonnes. 

Je n’estime pas pratique le systéme du Capitaine 
Eads; quant au percement d’un canal a travers le 
Nicaragua, la question a été étudiée avec soin par la 
commission internationale qui fut chargée d’examiner 
la possibilité du percement de I’Isthme américain et 
resolue d’une fagon favorable 4 Panama. 
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En supposant méme que le Canal du Nicaragua soit 
mis a exécution concurremment a celui de Panama, ce 
ne pourrait jamais étre qu’une voie de communication 
intérieure et une telle entreprise loin de nuire a notre 
ceuvre servirait au contraire nos intéréts en donnant 
au commerce un développement jusqu’alors inconnu 
dans cette partie du monde. 

Veuillez agréer, Messieurs, l’assurance de ma con- 
sidération trés distinguée. 


Le Président-Directeur 
Ferd. de Lesseps 


Messieurs John L. Williams and son, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
N° 111 Main Street a Richmond. 








“A CLOCK SENT THITHER BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY”! 


THOMAS D. COPE 


Professor of Physics, University of Pennsylvania 


IMMEDIATELY after their return to London from 
America in the autumn of 1768 Mason and Dixon 
presented reports to the Royal Society summariz- 
ing the outcomes of projects that they had under- 
taken for the Society while in America. These 
appear in Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1768 in articles entitled : 


Art. XLI Introduction to the following Ob- 
servations, made by Messieurs Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon for determining the Length of a 
Degree of Latitude in the Provinces of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, in North America; by the Rev- 
erend Nevil Maskelyne, B.D. F.R.S. Astronomer 
Royal.* 

Art. XLII Observations for determining the 
Length of a Degree of Latitude in the Provinces 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, by Messieurs 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon. 

Art. XLIII Astronomical Observations, made 
in the Forks of the River Brandiwine in Pennsyl- 
vania, for determining the going of a Clock sent 
thither by the Royal Society, in order to find the 
Difference of Gravity between the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich , and the Place where the Clock 
was set up in Pennsylvania; to which are added, 
an Observation of the End of an Eclipse of the 
Moon, and some Immersions of Jupiter’s First 
Satellite observed at the same Place in Pennsyl- 
vania: by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon. 

Bits of evidence in these reports and in many 
others and in manuscripts have led to the conclu- 
sion that the clock which was sent by the Royal 
Society to Mason and Dixon in Pennsylvania was 
John Shelton’s Astronomical Regulator which is 
still owned by the Society and today is keeping al- 
most faultless time in Burlington House, London. 


1 Research was carried out with the aid of grants from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 
Copies of sources in England were secured by H. W. 
Robinson, lately Librarian of the Royal Society. Pos- 
sessions of the Royal Society have been photographed by 
permission of President and Council. 

2 The Astronomers Royal, and their periods of service, 
mentioned in this article are the Rev. James Bradley, 1742- 
1762, the Rev. Nathaniel Bliss, 1762-1764, the Rev. Nevil 
Maskelyne, 1765-1811. 


The clock is described in detail by Mr. H. Alan 
Lloyd (see below, pp. 268-271). The evidence 
of its identity with the clock sent to Mason and 
Dixon is marshalled in this paper and the travels 
of the clock are followed during the first ten years 
of its existence. 


XLII. Afronomical Obfervations, made in the Forks of 
the River Brandiwine in Pennfylvania, for determining 
the going of a Clock fent thither by the Royal Society, in 
order to find the Difference of Gravity between the Royal 
Objfervatory at Greenwich, and the Place where the Clock 
was fet up in Pennfylvania; to which are added, an Ob- 
Jervation of the End of an Eclipfe of the Moon, and fome 
Immer ions of Jupiter's Firft Satellite obferved at the fame 
Place in Pennfylvania: By Charles Mafon and Jeremiah 


Dixon. 
Read December 15, 1768. 


The Place where thefe Obfervations were made is the Northernmoft Point of 
the Lines that were meafured for a Degree of Latitude, or Point N. (fee Tas. XIII. 
fig. 2.) relative to that Meafures it lies g1 Miles Weft, by Meafurement ; and 10”,5 
South of the Southernmoft Point of the City of Philadel as foand by the Sedtor, 


Fie. 1. 


In the report on the “going of the clock in the 
Forks of the Brandiwine” one sentence alone aids 
in identifying it. It reads: 


The pendulum was adjusted to the upper scratch, 
with No. 3 at the Index, as directed by the Rev. Mr. 
Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal: but the spring at the 
suspension of the pendulum having been broke, (when 
the ship, in which it was sent, was wrecked on the 
Jersey coast) we cannot be certain that the pendulum 
is now of the same length as it was vwiien sent from 
London. 


For further clues one turns to Charles Mason’s 
Journal and to Minutes of Councils of the Royal 
Society.® 

In recent issues of this Bulletin * it has been told 
that Mason and Dixon, by letters written in Amer- 


8 Charles Mason’s Daily Journal (1763-1768) ; National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.; photographic copy in Li- 
brary of the American Philosophical Society. Minutes of 
Councils of the Royal Society (1760-1768) ; photographic 
copy made by permission of the President and Council 
deposited in Library of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

4 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (2), 1948, and 93 (2), 
1949. 
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Fic. 2. Point N marks the observatory on Harlan’s 
farm in “the Forks of the River Brandiwine” in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. Here the clock was 
used by Mason and Dixon. 


ica to Astronomer Royal Maskelyne and to John 
Bird, had asked the Royal Society to sponsor the 
measurements of a degree of longitude and of a 
degree of latitude in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
In his reply to them dated Greenwich, November 
8, 1765, Maskelyne announced the decision of the 
Society to sponsor the measurement of a degree of 
latitude. Near the end of his letter Maskelyne 
says: 


As I do not find that you have a clock with you I 
shall make a proposal to the Council of the Royal 
Society, that their clock, which I took to St. Helena 
and Barbados, may be sent to you, with the help of 
which joined to your transit Instrument you may 
determine the bearings of your Signals many different 
ways, and make any other Astronomical Observations. 
Always fix the Clock up firm and adjust the pendulum 
to the same Length, and it will always keep the same 
rate of going very nearly. . 
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Should this Clock be sent to you, adjust the Pendu- 
lum to the Upper Scratch no 3 standing against the 
Index, which answered to sidereal time at St. Helena, 
and keep the clock going in the same place for some 
days, in order to determine its rate of going. 

Note the height of the Thermometer at the time. 
This Experiment will show the force of Gravity, 
where you set it up, compared with the force of Grav- 
ity here, at St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Barbados. Endeavor to estimate your Elevation 
above and distance from the Sea where you set the 
Clock up, also note the Latitude of the place.® 


Mason and Dixon set up the Royal Society’s 
clock at their observing station on John Harlan’s 
farm in the Forks of Brandywine, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania.® In his Journal Mason writes: 


1766 Dec. 11 The Sector set up at Mr. Harlands. 
. . » Here we also set up the Clock sent us by the 
Royal Society of London: and also the Proprietors 
se 

1766 Dec. 15. This day we set the Pendulum of the 
Royal Society’s Clock to the upper Scratch with 
Number 3 at the Index; as desired by Mr. Maskelyne. 


From these records one may conclude that the 
clock of the Royal Society which Maskelyne had 
used on St. Helena and on Barbados arrived as 
planned for the use of Mason and Dixon in 
Pennsylvania. 

Through the winter of 1766-1767 and the spring 
following mentions of the clocks appear regularly 
in Mason’s Journal. On December 16 the Propri- 
etors’ clock was cleaned at Harlan’s Farm by its 
maker, Mr. Jackson. This clock stopped when 
temperatures became low. It was an eight-day 
clock and was wound weekly. The Royal So- 
ciety’s clock was set up on December 11. It was 


fixed to a piece of timber sawed on all sides forming 
an oblong square 22 inches in breadth and 514 inches 
thick. The said piece of timber was set four feet into 
the ground which was composed of a very firm, dry, 
hard clay. 


Its pendulum was adjusted on December 15. The 
clock was wound on December 28, and was not 
wound again until January 24. 

The amplitude of the pendulum’s swing was 
regularly 1° 40 to either side. This decreased 
when temperatures sank low, and the rest point 
shifted a little. Mason attributed the shift to a 


5 Charles Mason’s Daily Journal. 
of the Royal Society. 

6 The Stargazers’ Stone, Penna. Hist. 6 (4), 1939; 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, Sci. Monthly 62 (6), 
1946. 
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settling of the timber to which the case was bolted. 
The clock lost time at a quite regular rate of 15.8 
seconds per day against the stars from December 
24 until February 25. The clock was taken down 
and packed in its case on February 28. Later in 
1767 Mason records 


May 24, Received ... Letter from Mr. Maskelyne 
(with an Ephemeris for 1767) on which I sent the 
clock, belonging to the Royal Society by four men to 
be carry’d to Wilmington, and from thence by water 
(one of the men with it) to Philadelphia. 

May 28, The clock safely landed at Philadelphia. 
June 2, Wrote to Mr. Maskelyne and Dr. Morton with 
an account of the clock’s going etc., etc. 


Maskelyne’s letter just referred to had been writ- 
ten at Greenwich on February 24, 1767. The 
item in it that had caused Mason to act reads: 


The Council of the Royal Society have ordered that 
you should send the clock home immediately, as we 
hear it has received great damage & must be put in 
order directly for the ensuing transit of Venus over 
the Sun. 


In his letter to Mason and Dixon of November 
8, 1765, Maskelyne described the clock that he was 
planning to send to them as “their clock which I 
took to St. Helena and Barbados.” This clock 
had been described by Maskelyne in an article 
published in Philosophical Transactions for 1762, 
vol. LIT Part II, under the title “LXVI Observa- 
tions on a Clock of Mr. John Shelton, made at St. 
Helena: In a letter to the Right Honourable Lord 
Charles Cavendish, Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, from the Reverend Nevil Maskelyne 
M.A.F.R.S.” The letter was dated St. Helena, 
July 30, 1761. In the course of it Maskelyne dis- 
cussed the problem of the figure of the Earth. 
The Ancients had known the Earth to be round. 
In the seventeenth century Christian Huygens had 
seen clearly that because of the rotation of the 
Earth an object on its surface must weigh less at 
the equator than at the poles. And during the 
same era Richer had shown that a pendulum clock 
regulated in France ran slow on the island of 
Cayenne. And Isaac Newton had shown 


how the variation of gravity in different latitudes de- 
pended not only upon the centrifugal force, but also 
upon the figure of the earth, which he likewise deter- 
mined, as well as the proportion of the force of 
gravity in different lavitudes as far as theory alone 
could limit them. 


“The proportion of the force of gravity in different 
latitudes” and the “proportion of the equatorial 





to the polar diameter of the earth’ had been found 
by setting up well made, carefully adjusted clocks 
in London and in Jamaica, in Paris and on the 
polar circle and in many other places. “I could 
not fail” wrote Maskelyne, 


of being desirous of improving the opportunity, which 
my voyage to St. Helena afforded, of examining this 
curious point... . 

The Royal Society, to whom I communicated my in- 
tention, . . . were pleased to furnish me with an ex- 
cellent clock, with a gridiron-pendulum adapted to it, 
executed by that diligent and ingenious artist Mr. John 
Shelton. 

Dr. Bradley was pleased to take upon him the trouble 
of setting the clock up at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, and there to examine its going, where he 
informed me, that it lost 11 seconds per day, upon 
sidereal time, the thermometer . . . withinside of the 
clock-case, standing about 50 degrees... . 


The Shelton clock had been built for long voyages 
by land and sea. The case was heavy and strong. 
Maskelyne describes the clamps provided to at- 
tach the pendulum rigidly to the back of the case 
for carriage. Mr. Lloyd has found evidence of 
all of them in the Shelton clock now in Burlington 
House. Maskelyne continues: 


to adjust the pendulum to the same exact length, as it 
was of at Greenwich, a mark had been made on the 
rod, where the top of the bob of the pendulum rose 
to; and Dr. Bradley informed me of the number, 
which stood against the index, on the nut at the bottom 
of the pendulum, by screwing or unscrewing of which 
the bob is elevated or depressed. 


An inspection of the photographs of the pendulum 
published by Mr. Lloyd (p. 270) will reveal the 
marks on the rod, the nut at the bottom, the num- 
bers on the nut, and the index that points to them. 

The Shelton clock mounted and adjusted on St. 
Helena, wrote Maskelyne, “loses upon the stars, 
in one revolution 1™ 57 1/5 °; ” “The same 
clock at Greenwich, with the pendulum adjusted 
to the same length, lost 11° upon the stars, in a 
sidereal day. “Therefore,” continued Maskelyne, 
“the force of gravity at Greenwich is to the force 
of gravity at St. Helena ...as 10000000: 
9975405. 


The extent of the vibrations of the pendulum here, as 
well as in England, is exactly 1° 45’ on each side of 
the perpendicular, according to the divided arch, which 
is at the bottom of the pendulum. 


Minutes of Councils of the Royal Society make 
frequent mention of the clock. During the sum- 
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mer of 1760 the Society was preparing to send 
expeditions to St. Helena and to Sumatra to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus which was due to occur 
on June 5, 1761. Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, with 
Robert Waddington as assistant, was chosen to go 
to St. Helena. Charles Mason, with Jeremiah 
Dixon as assistant, was selected to observe in Su- 
matra. Among the instruments needed, clocks 
were listed by the Astronomer Royal the Rev. 
James Bradley. On July 3, 1760, Maskelyne re- 
quested a clock with a pendulum compensated for 
temperature, to cost about 20 pounds sterling. On 
September 11, 1760, a time-piece at 20 guineas was 
ordered from Mr. John Ellicott. On November 
13, 1760, Mr. Ellicott reported his clock ready for 
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delivery to Portsmouth and a man ready to accom- 
pany it to supervise, and to instruct Mr. Mason in 
assembling the clock. And on December 27, 1760, 
Maskelyne and Waddington signed a receipt for 
“a clock with a gridiron-pendulum” while Mason 
and Dixon signed for “a clock made by Mr. Elli- 
cott.”. On December 23, 1760, Mr. Shelton was 
paid £34 :16 :6. 

These clocks were used in observing on St. 
Helena and at the Cape of Good Hope and were 
brought back to London in the spring of 1762. 
On May 13, and 27 of that year James Short 
F.R.S., acting for the Royal Society, received at 
his house in Surrey Street the instruments brought 
back from the Cape of Good Hope by Mason and 
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Dixon and gave his receipt. On June 17, 1762, 
Maskelyne was directed to deliver the clock, 
brought back from St. Helena, to Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. And on August 18, 1762, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bliss, Astronomer Royal succeeding Dr. 
James Bradley, signed a receipt for a “month clock 
with a compound pendulum made by Mr. Shelton” 
property of the Royal Society, kept at Greenwich 
Observatory. 

In 1763 the Commissioners of Longitude were 
sending expeditions to the Barbados to test the 
time-keeping qualities of John Harrison’s chro- 
nometer at sea. This famous time piece was then 
at a critical stage in its development.’ Minutes of 
Councils of the Royal Society record that on Au- 
gust 18, 1763, John Shelton’s clock was borrowed 
by the Board of Longitude and by Rev. Nevil 
Maskelyne F.R.S., for use in the Island of Bar- 
bados while testing Mr. John Harrison’s watch. 
By letter Maskelyne had asked specifically for 
Shelton’s clock made for the Royal Society, two 
alarums, and the Society’s dipping needle. 

In their letter, proposing to measure a degree of 
longitude and a degree of latitude, written to As- 
tronomer Royal Maskelyne from Newark, Dela- 
ware, on June 20, 1765, Mason and Dixon said 
“The Winter Season here, is subject to great and 
sudden Changes of Heat and Cold, and conse- 
quently will require the best of Clocks.” The entire 
letter is spread upon Minutes of Councils, and 
during the discussion of it on November 14, 1765, 
the Astronomer Royal said “the clock with the 
Gridiron Pendulum belonging to the Society would 
be most proper.” Maskelyne’s reply to Mason 
and Dixon of November 8, 1765, has already been 
quoted. It is included in Mason’s Daily Journal, 
and it is spread upon Minutes of Councils of No- 
vember 14, 1765. It advises Mason and Dixon 
that the Society had been asked to send them “their 
clock, which I took to St. Helena and Barbados.” 
The clock along with other pieces and supplies was 
sent to Mason and Dixon on the good ship Ellis, 
Sam Richardson Egdon, Master. Minutes of 
Councils of August 8, 1766, record news of a “sup- 
posed wreck of the Ship Egdon wherein the In- 
struments were sent to Messrs. Mason and Dixon.” 
On January 15, 1767, Minutes of Councils contain 
a resolution: 


Ordered that a letter be sent to Messrs. Mason and 
Dixon, reciting the former letters, and desiring the 


7 Gould, R. T., The marine chronometer, its history and 
development, Chap. III and IV, London, Potter, 1923. 
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return of the clock which had been damaged without 
Delay. 


On April 2, 1767, Dr. Morton, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, laid before the Council a letter from 
Mason and Dixon written from Philadelphia on 
January 6. It related that resolutions of the So- 
ciety had been received, that the instruments were 
all safe except that the thin brass of the pendulum 
near its point of suspension was broken, that it had 
been repaired, and that the clock was going. A 
doubt remained as to whether the pendulum had 
its former length. Thereupon it was resolved 
“that the order for the return of the clock, men- 
tioned at the last council, be superseded.” Long 
before this resolution reached Mason and Dixon, 
the clock, which they had started homewards on 
May 24, 1767, had reached England. At a meet- 
ing of Council held on November 19, 1767 


The Astronomer Royal reported that he had received 
back the Society’s Clock from Messrs. Mason and 
Dixon, and that it is now going at the Observatory. 


And while Shelton’s Clock was travelling home- 
wards during the summer of 1767, Mason and 
Dixon, under escort from the Six Nations pro- 
vided by Sir William Johnson, were extending the 
parallel of latitude that bears their names westward 
from the crest of the Alleghenies to its “farthest 
west” on Dunkard’s Creek.® 

It is of interest to record that Benjamin Frank- 
lin F.R.S., and at times a member of its Council, 
was present at the meeting of Council when it was 
decided to send the clock and other equipment to 
Mason and Dixon, that his advice was asked about 
its transportation to America, and that he was 
present also when news of its safe arrival was 
received. 

The fortunes of John Shelton’s clock in the 
hands of Nevil Maskelyne, Charles Mason, and 
Jeremiah Dixon in the South Atlantic from 1761 
to 1764 are still to be related. Earlier in this 
paper a letter from Maskelyne to Lord Charles 
Cavendish has been quoted. It was written from 
St. Helena on June 30, 1761, less than three 
months after the expedition’s arrival, and it re- 
ported important conclusions already drawn from 
observations made with the clock. 

“Astronomical Observations made at the Island 
of St. Helena” were reported to the President and 
Fellows of the Royal Society by Maskelyne in 





8 Degrees along the West Line, the parallel between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
93 (2), 1949. 
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December 1764 and in January 1765. They are 
published in Philosophical Transactions, vol. 54. 
Shelton’s clock is mentioned repeatedly. Mason 
and Dixon are mentioned in this report for they 
had joined Maskelyne on St. Helena on Oct. 16, 
1761. They had observed the transit of Venus 
at the Cape of Good Hope instead of Bencoolen on 
the island of Sumatra, their original destination. 
Fortunes of war, wind, and weather had delayed 
their voyage and had compelled them to disembark 
at the Cape. There they used the clock which 
John Ellicott had built for their use at the request 
of the Royal Society.® In the course of his report 
from St. Helena Maskelyne says: 


October 28th (1761), I took down the clock (Shel- 
ton’s), packed it up, and sent it on board a vessel 
going to the Cape of Good Hope, to return again 
soon, committing it to the care of Mr. Jeremiah 
Dixon, who had observed the transit of Venus over 
the sun at the Cape. He took his passage on board 
the said vessel, in order to set the clock up at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and examine the difference of 
its going between that place and St. Helena, for de- 
termining the proportion of the force of gravity at 
those two places. 

The same day Mr. Mason fixed his clock up, for 
my use, against a large massy post, let deep into the 
ground. . . . This clock was made by Mr. John Elli- 
cott F.R.S. 

I still continued, for some time, to make my obser- 
vations in the upper room as before. 
pose I fixed up a little clock there... . 

The little clock as well as the larger clock, which I 
sent with Mr. Dixon to the Cape of Good Hope, was 
made by Mr. John Shelton. 


For this pur- 


Later in his report from St. Helena Maskelyne 
writes : 


The observations from February 3d 1762 were made 
with my own clock, with which Mr. Dixon returned 
from the Cape of Good Hope December 30th, 1761, 
after examining the going of it there. He found it 
to get there 36.6 seconds upon sidereal time in one 
revolution of the fixed stars, or 29.3 seconds per day 
more than it got at St. Helena with the same length 
of pendulum: but I propose to give a more particular 
account of these, and some other experiments then 
made by Mr. Dixon at the Cape, some other 
opportunity. 


From observations made on the Sun at the me- 


ridian on St. Helena during January and February 
1762 Maskelyne infers : 


* The first scientific expedition of Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon. Penna. Hist. 12 (1), 1944. 
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Hence the clock appears to have got at the rate of 
6.”3 upon sidereal time in 24 hours. .. . 

After the manner described *° by Mr. Mason in his 
account of the going of Mr. Ellicott’s clock deter- 
mined by him and myself . . . the clock appeared to 
get 6”.25 upon sidereal time in one revolution of the 
stars which agrees exactly with the former determi- 
nation. .. . 


James Short F.R.S., had taken exception to Ma- 
son’s report on the going of Ellicott’s clock and 
to the reliability of relative values of gravity deter- 
mined by clocks.** Maskelyne comments upon 
Mr. Short’s objections: 


I readily allow that, if clocks are fixed up in a slight 
manner, . . . the experiments made with them cannot 
be depended upon. . . . but when they are fixed in 
a firmer manner, they mzy be depended upon near 
enough to be of a considerable use in physical en- 
quiries : which I have reason ‘o think from the many 
experiments I have tried with the Royal Society’s 
clock, made by Mr. John Shelton, which I propose to 
give a particular account of at some other opportunity. 


The reader should compare these comments made 
by Rev. Nevil Maskelyne in his report read to 
the Royal Society in December 1764 and January 
1765 with the directions for setting up the clock 
in America that he sent to Mason and Dixon one 
year later. And he should also reread the records 
that Charles Mason entered in his Journal telling 
the precautions that he had taken when mounting 
the Shelton clock at Harlan’s Farm in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania in December, 1766. The 
writer of this paper has sought for Maskelyne’s 
proposed accounts of his many experiments with 
Shelton’s clock and of the work that Jeremiah 
Dixon did with the clock at the Cape of Good 
Hope in the late autumn of 1761. He has failed 
to find them. 

Earlier in this paper Minutes of Councils of 
the Royal Society for August 18, 1765, are quoted 
to the effect that Maskelyne borrowed the Shelton 
Clock for use on the Island of Barbados. His 
report to the Royal Society on “Astronomical Ob- 
servations made at the Island of Barbados” is 
found in Philosophical Transactions, vol. 54, art. 
59. The observations began on November 10, 
1763, and continued until August 10, 1764. No 


10 Observations for proving the Going of Mr. Ellicotts 
clock at St. Helena; by Charles Mason, Phil. Trans. 52 
(2), art 86, 1762 (pub. London, 1763). 

11 An account of Mr. Mason’s paper, concerning the 
going of Mr. Ellicott’s clock, at St. Helena; by James 
Short, M.A. F.R.S., Phil. Trans. 52 (2), art. 87, 1762 
(pub. London, 1763). 
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specific mention of a rating of the clock is found 
in the report. However, in his letter to Mason 
and Dixon written from Greenwich on November 
8, 1865, Maskelyne says that he had observations 
for finding relative values of gravity “here (at 
Greenwich), at St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Barbados.” 

It has already been mentioned that Astronomer 
Royal Maskelyne by letter to Mason and Dixon, 
dated Greenwich, February 24, 1767, directed 
them to send the Royal Society’s clock home from 
Pennsylvania immediately, because it “must be 
put in order directly for the ensuing transit of 
Venus over the Sun.”” And it has been noted that 
the clock was reported safely home and “going at 
the Observatory” by the Astronomer Royal at a 
Council meeting held on November 19, 1767. At 
this same meeting the Astronomer Royal reported 
preliminary plans for observing “the ensuing 
transit.” Benjamin Franklin was present as a 
member of the Council. 

During 1767 and 1768 the Royal Society or- 
ganized expeditions to observe the transit of 
Venus due to occur on June 3, 1769. Astronomer 
Royal Maskelyne published a pamphlet of instruc- 
tions for observers as a supplement to the Nautical 
Almanac. Charles Mason was chosen to observe 
the transit in northern Ireland. Jeremiah Dixon 
went with an expedition to Hammersfest and 
North Cape. An expedition was recruited to 
winter at Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay as guests 
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of the Hudson’s Bay Company and to observe the 
transit there. The American Philosophical So- 
ciety undertook to observe from stations near 
Philadelphia. And the Admiralty agreed to send 
the Endeavour with Lieutenant James Cook in 
command to take an expedition to the South Seas. 
Cook was already favorably known both to the 
Admiralty and to the Royal Society. Charles 
Green was selected as astronomer. He had served 
as assistant observer at Greenwich Observatory, 
succeeding Charles Mason in that post. And he 
had accompanied Maskelyne on his expedition to 
the Barbados to test Harrison’s chronometer. Jo- 
seph Banks Esq. F.R.S., later President of the 
Royal Society, with a group of scientists as his 
guests, was among the ship’s company. 

Minutes of Councils and Philosophical Transac- 
tions have been scrutinized to learn what role John 
Shelton’s Regulator played in this world-wide 
drama. At a Council meeting held on May 5, 
1768, it was resolved that there be provided “for 
the use of the Observers in the Southern lati- 
tudes,” among many other pieces, “an Astronomi- 
cal Clock and alarum Clock now at the Royal Ob- 
servatory.” Mr. Ellicott’s clock, which Mason 
and Dixon had taken to the Cape of Good Hope 
and to St. Helena, was designated for the 
the Observers at Hudson’s Bay” at a meeting of 
Council held on March 10, 1768: Astronomer 
Royal Maskelyne was asked to prepare instruc- 
tions for observers who were preparing to sail for 


“use of 
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Fort Churchill and for the South Seas during 
1768. Instructions prepared for Lieutenant Cook 
and Charles Green are spread upon Minutes of 
Councils for June 23, 1768. Among them appear 
the following : 


put the bob of the pendulum of the clock at the same 
height exactly, as it was at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich before the voyage by means of the Marks 
made upon the Pendulum for that purpose, in order 
to find the Difference of Gravity, between Greenwich 
and your place of Observation. 

Observe corresponding Altitudes of the Sun every 
Day, when the Weather permits in order to find the 
going of your Clock. 


Minutes of a Council held on July 21, 1768 reveal 
that 


Capt. James Cook and Mr. Charles Green attended 
the Council and signed the following list and receipt 
of Instruments . . . belonging to the Royal Society 
of London . . . to be used in the Observation of the 
ensuing transit of Venus and in other observations in 
their voyage to the Pacific Ocean and home. .. . 4 An 
Astronomical Clock, An Alarum Clock, A Journey- 
man Clock, .. . 


The expedition to the South Seas observed the 
transit of Venus of June 1769 from the island of 
Tahiti, then called King George’s Island. The 
report is published in Philosophical Transactions 
for 1771 under the title “Observations made by 
appointment of the Royal Society, at King 
George’s Island in the South Sea; by Mr. Charles 
Green, formerly Assistant at the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich and Lieutenant James Cook, 
of his Majesty’s Ship the Endeavour.” Quota- 
tions from this report now follow: 


At Fort Venus, Royal Bay, King George’s Island, 
1769, April 15. The astronomical clock, made by 
Shelton and furnished with a gridiron pendulum, was 
set up in the middle of one-end of a large tent, in a 
frame of wood made for the purpose at Greenwich, 
fixed firm and as low in the ground as the door of 
the clock-case would admit, and to prevent its being 
disturbed by any accident, another framing of wood 
was made round this, at the distance of one foot from 
it. The pendulum was adjusted exactly to the same 
length as it had been at Greenwich . . . 1769, h, July 
8. Took down the clocks and Observatory; the Pen- 
dulum vibrated 1° 55’ on each Side the Center, the 
Bob remained as at Greenwich. 


The daily loss of the clock is tabulated from 1769, 
May 10 to 1769 July 6 and comment follows: 
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The daily rate of the clock’s losing on mean time, by 
means of these 40 results, is 20.8 seconds. By the 
first and last day’s observations compared together, 
the clock lost 19’ 49.9 on mean time’in 57 days which 
is at the rate of 20’.88 or 20.9 per day. The swing 
of the pendulum on each side of the perpendicular 
during this time varied between 1° 50’ and 1° 55’. 


The Astronomer Royal added a “REMARK”: 


The same clock, when fixed up at the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, before the voyage, with the pendu- 
lum of the same length, got at the rate of 1’ 45”.8 per 
day, on mean time, between April 19 and July 18, 
1768. Therefore the force of Gravity at Greenwich 
is to that at King George’s Island as 1000000 to 
997075 N. M. 


In the light of all the bits of evidence the writer 
concludes that the clock which sailed with Cook 
and Green to the South Seas was either the clock 
that Mason and Dixon used in the Forks of the 
Brandywine or its identical twin. And nowhere 
in all the literature has there been even a hint of 
the existence of a twin. 

The years 1760 to 1769, both inclusive, round 
out the first decade of John Shelton’s Astronomical 
Regulator which at this very moment is ticking 
away the last years of its second century in Bur- 
lington House, London. 

Evidence has been found that the clock accom- 
panied Astronomer Royal Maskelyne to Perth- 
shire in 1774 and was the “‘astronomical clock by 
Shelton . . . which had been provided on occa- 
sion of the observations of the transit of Venus in 
1761 or 1769” that he reported using when he 
measured the deflection of a plumb line caused by 
the attraction of Mountain Schehallien in Perth- 
shire. And in 1819 Lieutenant W. E. Parry com- 
manded the Hecla on a voyage to the Arctic. Cap- 
tain Edward Sabine was astronomer of the expe- 
dition. They wintered on Meiville Island, set up 
an observatory and made pendulum experiments. 
In his History of the Royal Society (2: 284-286, 
1848), C. R. Weld says “The clocks used in the 
pendulum experiments were the property of the 
Royal Society, and the same which had accom- 
panied Captain Cook round the world.” They 
‘““were made by Shelton.” John Shelton’s Astro- 
nomical Regulator is the symbol of an era two cen- 
turies ago when geodetic and geophysical inquiry 
was first reaching out from London to the far 
corners of the Earth and was linking those corners 
together. A swinging pendulum of constant 
length linked Greenwich to St. Helena, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Barbados, to southeastern 
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Pennsylvania, to Tahiti, and to many other re- 
gions. The surface of the Earth includes them 
all. What is the shape of this surface? To others 
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who are interested in this grand old pendulum 


clock the writer must leave a critical examination 


of its record since mid-summer of 1769. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CLOCK BY JOHN SHELTON, OWNED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
AND USED BY MASKELYNE ON HIS VISIT TO ST. HELENA IN 1761, AND 
PROBABLY BY MASON & DIXON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


H. ALAN Ltoyp, F.B.H.I. 


The clock we are describing is not, strictly 
speaking, an astronomical clock, since it does not 
record any movement of the moon, planets, stars 
or give any other astronomical readings. Rather 





Fic. 5. 


is it of the regulator type which is commonly used 
for astronomical observations, hence perhaps the 
confusion of terms. 

Its dial design and lay out are that of an ordi- 
nary long-case clock, but the movement has vari- 
ous refinements which bring it within the regu- 
lator class. 

Normally, regulators have minute and second 
hands only; the hour being shown by means of 
an engraved disc revolving behind the dial, an 
are of which shows through a slit in the dial. 





The Case, as will be seen from figure 5, is of 
very clean and pleasing lines, being made of ma- 
hogany. It is 5 ft. 7 in. high; 1 ft. 4 in. wide and 
91% in. deep. It now stands on a base, 11 in. high, 
which was probably added in 1873, the year the 
Royal Society moved to Burlington House. 

The Dial, which is silvered all over (a fairly 
early application of this style) is screwed to the 
distance pillars between it and the front plate, 
again an early example of the development. Nor- 
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mally up to this period, dial pillars were rivetted 
into the dial plate. To the right of the dial, be- 
side the figure III, is the level for the maintaining 
power, which keeps the clock going for those few 
seconds during which the force of the weight is 
non-operative while winding. This maintaining 
power is of a peculiarly elaborate bolt and shutter 
type. When the.lever at the side is depressed, the 
shutter covering the aperture giving access to the 
winding square is set aside allowing the key to be 
inserted. 

The Hands, as will be seen from figure 6, the 
seconds hand is compensated ; the hour and minute 
hands are not. In these cases the compensation 
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is provided for on the hour and minute wheels 
respectively. Counterbalancing segments can be 
seen affixed to these wheels in figures 8 and 9. 
This method had been introduced earlier by Quare. 

The hour hand is a modern replacement in brass, 
which is not correct, either for style or metal. 
Since Shelton had adopted an ordinary long case 
type of dial, we can assume that the minute hand, 
which is correct for the period, is original; in 
which case the hour hand should be of the same 
style. 

The Movement is shown in figures 8 and 9. It 
will be noticed that the distance pillars are rivetted 
to the back plate, which is usual, but that they are 
fixed to the front plate by hinged latches ; a method 
adopted by Tompion and others at the end of the 
seventeenth century ; at this period almost univer- 
sally supplanted by tapered pins passing through 
the protruding head of the pillars. 

The escapement is dead beat and has the long 
neck favoured by Graham. 

A refinement not usually found in long case 
clocks, especially those expected to be in the 





Fie. 8. 
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hands of persons likely to handle them with care, 
is a winding stop, such as usually found in bracket 
fusee clocks of this period. The bent spring rod 
actuating this feature is seen on the left of figure 8. 
The winding cord is of plaited silk, not gut, which 
is usual at the period. While this point is inter- 
esting it is not possible to say whether the silken 
cord is original. It is more likely to be so than 
if it had been of gut. Otherwise there is nothing 
remarkable about the movement beyond really 
good workmanship. There are no jewels or roller 
bearings. 
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The Pendulum is of the Harrison Gridiron type 
with 9 bars, 5 of steel and 4 of brass. As will be 
seen from figures 8 and 9, the hole for the crutch 
arm is low down in the pendulum. Figure 13 
shows the short suspension spring. 

In Philosophical Transactions, vol. 52 for 1761, 
pp. 437 & 438, is described how the pendulum was 
not removed for the transit to St. Helena, but was 
held between two shaped blocks of wood, which 
were bolted to the back of the case. The holes 
so made in the backboard of the case are clearly 
seen in figure 7 around the pendulum bob. The 
description further states that the upper part of 
the pendulum was kept in place by two little pieces 
of wood ; the brackets to which these were screwed 
are no doubt those seen affixed to the back of the 
case in figures 8 and 9. 

On setting up at St. Helena the pendulum was 
adjusted to the mark on the rod made by Bradley 
when rating the clock at Greenwich. This mark 
is the upper of the two seen in figure 10. The 
lower one would then coincide with the bottom of 
the slot out in the bob. The final adjustment was 
by setting, to a given number, the rating nut below 
the pendulum, seen in figure 12. The rate Brad- 
ley gave was a losing one of 11 secs. daily on 
sidereal time, at 50 deg. F. 

Fic. 13. The clock is a monthly one. 











JEREMIAH DIXON (1733-1779)—-A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE * 


H. W. ROBINSON 


Lately Librarian of the Royal Society of London 


Many new facts relating to Jeremiah Dixon 
have come to light and now that a connected ac- 
count of the principal events in his life has been 
obtained, it seems worth while to record it. Dixon 
was Mason’s companion and colleague at the ob- 
servation of the Transit of Venus in 1761 at the 
Cape of Good Hope. He will also be remembered 
for his work with Mason on the boundary line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The family of Dixon in Durham County, Eng- 
land, was an extensive one and was a branch of 
the Longstaffs (Langstaffs) of Teesdale. Many 
members of the family bore the same Christian 
names and this has caused some confusion, as also 
have the intermarriages and other ramifications. 
These have misled some historians, and erroneous 
statements, conclusions, and traditions regarding 
the family have appeared in the printed local his- 
tories. The father of Jeremiah has been described 
as of various professions. In many references he 
is mentioned as the famous butler of Raby Castle, 
whereas, in fact, it was his uncle who held that 
position. Other mistakes have been made with 
regard to Jeremiah—the statements that he “was 
one of the inventors of coal-gas” and that he “in- 
vented many appliances for use in mines” must be 
discounted. They should be attributed to his well- 
known brother, George Dixon. From the evi- 
dence available it appears that Jeremiah Dixon 
was not interested in coal-mining. He was a 
practical man who had a profound knowledge of 
mathematics which he applied to his skill in me- 
chanics. He was a surveyor of outstanding merit 
and a good draughtsman. 

Jeremiah Dixon was born at Bishop Auckland 
on 27 July 1733. He died unmarried at Cockfield 
on 22 January 1779 and was buried at the Friends’ 
Burial Ground, Staindrop, in Durham County. 
His will, dated 27 December 1778, was proved at 
Durham in 1779. His father was George Dixon 
of Cockfield (1701-1755) and he was a coal-mine 
owner. He died on 3 December 1755. His will 
was dated 8 November 1755 and it was proved at 
Durham in 1759. It read as follows: 


* Research was carried out with the aid of grants from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 


Will of George Dixon of Cockfield, yeoman. 


To eld- 
est son George Dixon my freehold House and garth, 
situate in Cockfield, after the decease of my wife 


Mary. I charge the above premises with the sum of 
£30 to my daughter Elizabeth Dixon. My freehold 
House with appurtenances in Newgate Street, Bishop 
Auckland, to my wife and after her death, to my two 
sons Jeremiah and Ralph. My copyhold House and 
close, situate at Cockton Hill near Bishop Auckland 
to daughter Hannah Dixon and her heirs. Residue 
io wife and son George, and appoint them Executors. 


The mother, Mary Hunter (1694-1773), came 
from Newcastle. She has been described as “of 
the small shoe” and is said to have been the 
“cleverest woman” that ever married into her hus- 
band’s family. It is at least certain that marked 
ability shewed itself in her children. Born on 11 
August 1694, she married George Dixon on 28 
February 1724 and died on 16 January 1773. 
Her will, dated 20 August 1763, was proved at 
Durham in 1774. There were seven children of 
this union. 

It is known that Jeremiah received his early 
education at John Kipling’s School at Barnard 
Castle and it was here that he first became inter- 
ested in mathematics and astronomy. Apparently 
he did not think much of the teaching at the school 
for when later examined at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich he is reported to have 
stated that his seat of learning was “a pit cabin 
upon Cockfield Fell.” 

From the time when Jeremiah left school until 
1760 we must assume that he had some training 
in surveying work and it was then that he decided 
to adopt this work for his proiession. 

He had from an early age made the acquaintance 
of many eminent men (all of kindred genius) who 
emanated from South Durham in the eighteenth 
century. He was on very intimate terms with 
William Emerson, the celebrated mathematician of 
Hurworth, County Durham, and also with John 
Bird of Bishop Auckland, the well-known mathe- 
matical instrument maker. Thomas Wright, the 
natural philosopher, was also a member of this 
group and he must have had some influence upon 
Dixon. 
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In all probability John Bird, who was an active 
Fellow of the Royal Society, recommended Dixon 
as a suitable companion to accompany Mason. 
According to records existing in the family, Dixon 
was examined at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich before he was appointed. A search of 
the minute books of the Ordnance Board (a body 
which among other activities governed the Acad- 
emy) has been made, but no mention of any such 
examination has been found. It is quite likely that 
the interview was a personal one in order to satisfy 
the Royal Society that Dixon was a suitable man 
for the work. 

There is a family tradition and it has appeared 
in print on many occasions that Dixon wore mili- 
tary uniform from 1760 until his death consisting 
of a long red coat and a cocked hat. This story 
must be wrong, as his name does not appear in any 
army lists and he was never in any way connected 
with the army. One account mentions that he 
wore the uniform of the Royal Engineers. The 
engineers attached to the army in those days were 
civilians and they had no uniform. Dixon merely 
adopted as ordinary dress a long red coat and—as 
so many people of the period did—a cocked hat. 
This has led historians to assume that he either 
held commissioned rank or that he wore military 
uniform without permission. A “long red coat 
and cocked hat” had no significance. 

Although a recognized Quaker and a member of 
a large family of Quakers, Jeremiah’s behaviour 
was not all it should have been, for the following 
entry appears in the Quaker Minute Book of 
Raby, under the date of 28 October 1760 :-— 


Jery Dixon, son of George and Mary Dixon of Cock- 
field disowned for drinking to excess. 


In this he had apparently inherited a family 
weakness, for his father on many occasions re- 
pented of his “loathsome practice of Gitting too 
much Drink.” * This was the period when gin 
drinking was at its height and it may be that the 
habit acquired by both father and son undermined 
their health so much as to lead to their early 
deaths. 

Dixon went with Mason to observe the Transit 
of Venus in 1761 at the Cape of Good Hope and 
from there they journeyed on to St. Helena to join 


the Rev. Nevil Maskelyne. They all eventually 


It is presumed that 
between this time and the time when they again left 


1 Letter reported to the Society of Friends at Raby on 
June 6, 1745. 
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England Dixon returned to his home where he may 
have enjoyed a holiday. The two men, Mason 
and Dixon, left England again in 1763 to go ona 
special mission on behalf of Mr. Penn and Lord 
Baltimore to measure the boundary line between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. They returned once 
again to England in 1768, only to find that the 
Royal Society required their services to observe 
the Transit of Venus of 1769. Mason this time 
went to Ireland, whilst Dixon was sent to the Is- 
land of Hammerfest. Particulars of the work that 
these two men performed on behalf of the Royal 
Society are given in the Philosophical Transactions. 

A story is told that one day, whilst in America, 
Dixon came across a slave driver mercilessly beat- 
ing a poor black woman. Going up to him he 
said: ““Thou must not do that!” He received the 
curt answer: “You be d....d! Mind your own 
business.” Dixon’s reply was: “If thou doesn’t 
desist I'll thrash thee!” Then righteous wrath 
overcame his Quaker principles. He was a tall 
and powerful man, and an imposing figure, so 
without more ado he seized the slave-driver’s whip 
and with it gave him the sound thrashing that he 
richly deserved. Dixon kept the whip as a trophy 
and took it back with him to Cockfield, where it 
was long regarded as a family treasure. 

Returning to his native place after his expedition 
to Hammerfest, Dixon resumed his work as a sur- 
veyor. Like many members of his family, he was 
a fine draughtsman and evidence of this is shown 
in a magnificent piece of penmanship on vellum 
entitled “A plan of the Park and Demesnes at 
Auckland Castle, belonging to The Right Revd. 
‘ather in God, John Egerton Lord Bishop of 
Durham. Taken in 1772 by Jere. Dixon.” This 
now hangs in Auckland Castle. It was purchased 
and presented to the Bishop of Durham by Mr. 
Waynham Dixon. 

Among other places which were surveyed and 
measured by Dixon was Lanchester Common or 
Moor, the largest in the county of Durham. This 
work was done in 1773. 

The Theodolite used by Dixon for his work in 
America is in the Museum of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society in London. It was presented by Mr. 
Edward Dixon of Hull, a descendant of the family. 

In the Newcastle Courant of 30 January 1779 
appeared the following announcement of Dixon’s 
death : 


Last week at Cockfield, near Staindrop, Mr. Jeremiah 
Dixon: a gentleman eminently distinguished for his 
mathematical knowledge. 
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His Will read as follows: 


1778 Dec. 27. 


Co. Durham. 


Will of Jeremiah Dixon of Cockfield 
gentleman. I devise my copyhold 
houses, garth, garden, dye-houses and premises within 
the manor of Bondgate in Auckland to my good friend 
John Raylton and his heirs upon trust and for the 
benefit of Margaret Bland, and | further desire that 
any profits becoming due from these premises shall go 
towards the maintenance of the two daughters of the 
said Margaret Bland, namely Mary and Elizabeth, 
until 21 at which age the said copyholds are to go to 
them equally. I devise unto my brother Ralph Dixon 
my freehold dwelling houses, dye-houses, garden and 
premises in Staindrop. The 


residue to my sister 


Elizabeth Dixon and her heirs, and appoint her sole 
| Proved Durham 1779.} 


Executrix. 


! am indebted to my friend, Mr. Arthur Douglas 
of Hull, for his kindly interest in enquiries ad- 
dressed to him and through him, the help of the 
County Librarian and the Librarian of the New- 
castle Public Library and to many members of 
their staffs. 
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THE second day after young Thomas Parke 
reached Edinburgh in October 1771 to begin a 
winter’s work at the medical school there, he went 
into Mint Close off the High Street to present his 
letters of introduction from his Philadelphia 
teachers John Morgan and Benjamin Rush to “yt. 
shining Oracle of Physic, which I have so long 
wish’d to see. I mean the great Dr. Cullen who I 
found quite equalled my expectations.” + Doubt- 
less Parke’s expectations were high, for Dr. 
Morgan used to call Cullen the Boerhaave of the 
age, while Dr. Rush was his enchanted disciple. 
Indeed every American medical student who went 
abroad between 1760 and 1790 must have had 
great expectations of Dr. Cullen, for their precep- 
tors and professors, like Parke’s, had told them 
about Cullen, sometimes quoted him as authority, 
and in some cases even repeated his very lectures 
to their classes in Philadelphia and New York. 
They very naturally therefore looked forward to 
their first meeting with that unceasing fountain of 
medical knowledge with keen anticipations of pleas- 
ure and profit, not unmixed with apprehensions, 
for they knew Cullen was a great man.* But they 
did not know so well that he was also a kindly one, 
and so they were never quite prepared for the mo- 
ment when, after rapidly scanning their letters, the 
great Dr. Cullen took them by the hands in the 
warmest manner imaginable and welcomed them 
to the Edinburgh college and his own home, assur- 


* Most of the material for this paper was found in 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1949, when the author had 
the assistance of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. For that help he here 
gladly records his deep sense of gratitude. Photostat 
copies of the pertinent documents were procured for the 
Society and are in the possession of its Library. The au- 
thor also wishes to express his appreciation of the serv- 
ices, so swiftly and efficiently performed, of Mr. Thomas 
H. Graham, Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, and Mr. C. P. Finlayson, of the library of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

1 Parke, Thomas, Journal, Oct. 22, 1771, Pemberton 
Papers 57: 93-98, Hist. Soc. Penna. 

2 Benjamin Rush to William Cullen, Phila., June 17, 
1786, Cullen Mss., Correspondence 13, Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 
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ing them he had a special measure of esteem for 
Americans and commanding them to visit him 
often.* This experience was one they always re- 
called afterwards with emotions of gratitude. 
Cullen never disappointed the Americans’ expecta- 
tions. He was in fact for more than thirty years, 
in the words of another American student, “the 
Idol of his Pupils.”’ * 

One of the first of his American students, 
Samuel Bard of New York, wrote his father about 
Cullen’s course in chemistry in 1762. Through 
the boy’s awkward phrases there appears some- 
thing of Cullen’s method and some intimation of 
the influence he had on his students. 


Doctr. Cullen has now finished the first Part of his 
Course upon the objects of Chemistry, and has en- 
tered upon the second or the opperations of Chem- 
istry. he began with acquainting us, that the changes 
of the qualities of Bodies, produced by Chemistry, 
were all of them produced by Combination or Sepera- 
tion which he proves in a maner not only Conclusive 
but at the same time very entertaining, he next pro- 
ceeds to inform us upon what these two general heads 
Depend in doing which he is to be more full here after, 
as he goes along he explains his Theory by a variety 
of experiments, his two last Lectures were upon the 
Instruments made use of to assist Solution ;—his In- 
tention in this part of his Course, is not only to give 
us some account of the method of opperating in Chem- 
istry, but likewise to instruct us in the Language of 
that Science, and enable us to prefix proper & clear 
Ideas to the Terms made use of in it.5 


And once or twice a week, Bard continued in an- 
other letter to his father, Cullen invited his ad- 
vanced students (that is, those who were taking 
the course for the second time) to his house where, 
“surrounded by his admiring Pupils,” he lectured 
for an hour on what he called chemical pathology 
and the group spent another hour 


3 Benjamin Rush to John Morgan, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 
1766, Gratz Collection, Hist. Soc. Penna.; Parke, op. cit. 

4John R. B. Rodgers to Benjamin Rush, Edinburgh, 
July 20, 1785, Rush Mss. 15: 6, Library Co. of Phila. 

5 Samuel Bard to John Bard, Edinburgh, Dec. 29, 1762, 
Bard Collection, N. Y. Acad. Med. 
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in an easy Conversation upon the subject of the last 
evenings lecture, & every one is incouraged to make 
his Remarks or Objections with the greatest freedom 
& ease. it must certainly make him very happy .. . 
to see so many even from the Wilds of America 
crouding his Lectures, and listening to him with the 
greatest pleasure and attention—for he never speaks 
but you may see these emotions painted in the faces 
of allmost all his hearers & so universal a silence 


reigns that was a pin to drop it would be distinctly 
heard.® 


When they were graduated and had returned 
to America, his old students maintained a friendly 
correspondence with him on personal and medical 
subjects. Samuel Miller, for example discussed 
the conditions of practice in South Carolina and 
sent him three cases. William Brown, of Alex- 
andria in Virginia, offered reflections on American 
politics in 1788. Walter Jones sent Cullen news 
of himself and of fellow-students, with some com- 
ments on practice in Virginia. 


The most worthy Blair returned to his native Coun- 
try with ill health, and a mind by no means at ease- 
he Soon after married an insidious woman, whose ex- 
quisitely tormenting arts, with no small aid from Ld. 
Dunmore, precipitated his Death, about twelve months 
after marriage. 

Lee has long entered on the political Career, & his 
public character, cannot be unknown to you—he has 
however neither been fortunate or happy.— 

Steptoe, Campbel, Ball are dead—Griffin is still in 
practice, tho so far from me that I seldom have seen 
him.—McLurg enjoys the love & good opinion of all 
who know him. 

The primest Season of my own Life has been Spent 
amid the clamours of discord, and the Storm of war 
and revolution, so that neither my fortune or content- 
ment have been so flourishing as they might have 
been—however, having been lucky enough to escape 
the ravages of War, tho for several years, they were 
impending around me, I possess a Comfortable Com- 
petency, and a respectable degree of reputation.— 

. the State of our practice here, is uncommonly 
against the proper occasions of making [medical ob- 
servations |—our patients are dispersed, it is imprac- 
ticable to visit them often enough, & there is a_ gen- 
eral disposition in our people, to desist from calling 
in aid, especially of the more reputable Sort, until the 
last Extremiiy.—* 


Sometimes there was a promising student to send 
to Edinburgh; the letters of introduction were al- 
ways an opportunity to remind Cullen of his old 

® Samuel Bard to John Bard, Edinburgh, Feb. 4, 1764, 
Bard Collection, N. Y. Acad. Med. 


* June 5, 1786, Cullen Mss., Letters to Dr. Cullen, 1774 
to 1790, Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
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students’ friendship and gratitude and to tell him 
some personal news. Introducing a young man 
who “cannot think himself perfect till he has re- 
ceived the last polish from your improving Lec- 
tures,” Dr. William Shippen, Jr., of Philadelphia 
recalled himself to his former teacher’s mind as “a 
Pupil who was as fond of a Solan Goose as you 
were.” *® After the Revolution his students has- 
tened to assure Cullen of their undiminished 
friendship and respect; they testified again and 
again to the advantages they had received from his 
instruction. “From you,” Samuel Miller wrote 
him, “I have chiefly received what knowledge of 
Medicine I have, I have often regreted that I 
could not attend more than I did. However your 
First Lines has in a Manner made up for that loss 
In every dubious case I have recourse to them.” ® 
To William Brown Cullen’s teaching had been “the 
Polar Star of my progress in the study & practice 
of Physic.” ?° 

The foundations of this extraordinary reputation 
and influence were laid when Cullen was Professor 
of Chemistry at Edinburgh. No narrow scientist, 
he appreciated the importance of chemistry for 
agriculture and manufacturing as well as for medi- 
cine, and he was thus in a sense a pioneer of mod- 
ern industrial chemistry. More than this, he was 
a skilful teacher and an impressive lecturer, with 
a knack for simplifying (he often oversimplified ) 
knotty questions and for organizing masses of 
facts. Seventeen students registered for his first 
course at Edinburgh in 1755. The next year 
there were fifty-nine. So popular were his lec- 
tures and so rapidly did the medical school grow, 
partly because of them, that in his ninth course, in 
1763, Cullen taught a class of one hundred forty- 
five. In addition to chemistry, he taught a course 
in materia medica in the winter of 1760-1761, in 
which several Americans were enrolled. After 
eleven years, in 1766, Cullen was transferred to 
the chair of Institutes, or Theory, of Medicine, 
where his influence was increasingly impressively 
great."? 


8 Phila., April 27, 1784, Cullen Mss., Letters to Dr. 
Cullen, 1779 to 1788, Royezl College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. Reprinted in Comrie, John D., An eighteenth cen- 
tury consultant, Medical Life 32: 128-135, 1925. 

® St. Stephen’s Parish, Santee River, S. C., Oct. 6, 1789, 
Cullen Mss., Letters to Dr. Cullen, 1774 to 1790, Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

10 Brown to William Cullen, Alexandria, Va., July 19, 
1788, Cullen Mss., Correspondence 15, Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. 

11 There is a brief sketch of Cullen in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. The “standard” life, a poor one, is 
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Fic. 1. A page of Dr. William Cullen’s list of his 


the names of the 
and John Morgan. 


During the period he taught chemistry at Edin- 
burgh Dr. Cullen kept a record of his students. 
This was made in a small notebook now preserved 
at the University of Edinburgh Library. After 
each student’s name Cullen entered his place of 
origin and, when he graduated, he added the nota- 
tion “M.D.” Of the several hundred names in 
the book, at least forty are those of students from 
the British colonies of North America.’? Their 
names appear in this article. (Fig. 1.) 

T homson, John, An account of the life 
ings of William Cullen, M.D., 2 v., 
1832-1859. 

12 The notebook bears the title, in Cullen’s hand, “Stu- 
dents in the College of Chemistry.”” In some cases, Cullen 
did not specify the colony from which the student came. 
Thus, one student may appear as from Boston, another 
from “Nov. Angl.,” and a third’s place of origin is indi- 
cated simply as “America.” Students from the West In- 
dies, of course, were regarded as coming from America, 
but their names have been omitted here. 


, lectures, and writ- 
Edinburgh, Blackwood, 


STUDENTS 


“Students in the college of Chemistry” 
American students James Blair, Theodorick Bland, 

From the original manuscript in the library of the University of Edinburgh; 
the kind permission of the Librarian of the University. 
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for the year 1762. 


Lyonel Dixon, Arthur Lee, 


It is interesting, of course, to know the names of 
Cullen’s American students of chemistry. Hap- 
pily, the course of study which these young men 
followed can be nearly completed by adding to 
Cullen’s record the records contained in the Ma- 
triculation Books of the University. These last are 
not always complete and there are some apparent, 
and doubtless some undiscovered, errors—after 
1764, for example, the students no longer signed 
personally for each course they took, but clerks 
kept the records. Nonetheless, the Matriculation 
Books afford a fairly accurate statement of what 
lectures each student attended at Edinburgh."* 


(Fig. 2.) 


13 Where the matriculation record shows a student tak- 
ing a course for the second or third time, but does not 
record his first taking of the course, this first taking has 
been inserted, but in brackets. As for the clinical lectures, 
because Whytt, Monro, Rutherford, Cullen and Gregory 
all shared in them, it is almost impossible to know from 








Fic. 4 
Dr. Cullen's course in chemistry in 1762. 
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A page of the Matriculation Record of the University of Edinburgh showing the signatures of students electing 
Note how several of the Americans proudly indicate their undergraduate 


From the original manuscript volume in the library of the University of Edinburgh; reproduced by the 





kind permission of the Librarian of the University. 
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An essential, though unofficial, part of the course 
of medical study at Edinburgh was the work of 


the student medical societies. In them, once a 
week during the term, the students met to discuss 
medical problems, reading one another formal pa- 
pers they prepared on stated questions. Of the 
several medical societies that flourished at Edin- 
burgh at this time, none was better known than the 
Medical (later the Royal Medical) Society of 
which Cullen himself had been a founder in 1737. 
Many Americans were elected members of this 
society and several of them were made annual 
presidents. Membership in the Medical Society, 
with the date of election, is indicated in the follow- 
ing compilation."* 

It is certainly important to know which Ameri- 
cans were graduates of the University of Edin- 
burgh. This information, with the dates and titles 
of the theses, has long been easily available.** It 
is also important to know what other Americans 
studied at Edinburgh who did not receive degrees ; 
and it is significant whether they remained at Edin- 
burgh four or five years, like Blair, or only one 
year, like Noah Hart. Data of this kind for the 
entire eighteenth century could be obtained by an 
exhaustive (and exhausting!) study of the Ma- 
triculation Books of Edinburgh University. Per- 
haps some day some one will undertake to make 
such a study. Meanwhile, for the limited period 
covered by Cullen’s professorship of chemistry, 
such data are presented here. 

From these partial data several conclusions ap- 
pear justified. In the first place, the total number 
of Americans who studied medicine at Edinburgh 
between 1755 and 1766 (and, perhaps, subse- 
quently) was more than twice the number which 
actually received degrees. Thus Edinburgh’s in- 
fluence on American medical thought and practice, 
always recognized as great, may properly be re- 
garded as even greater and more pervasive. In 
the second place, these American students of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh were some of the very ties which 





precisely whom a given student in a given year received 
instruction. There is also uncertainty about the actual in- 
structors of Theory and Practice after 1765; when in 
doubt, the author has inserted the names of those who held 
the chair in question. 

14 General list of the members of the Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh. Printed for the Society by Hay, 
Gall & Co., 1823; Stroud, William, History of the Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Aitken, 1820. 

15 List of the graduates in medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, from MDCCV to MDCCCLXVI, Edinburgh, 
1867. From this Samuel Lewis extracted the names of 
the American graduates, which he published in the New 
England Hist. and Geneal. Register 42: 159-165, 1888. 
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bound together the European and American 
spheres of the Atlantic civilization of the eight- 
eenth century."® 


“STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
CHEMISTRY,” 1755-1766 


William Bankhead. Virginia. 1761-1762, Cullen’s 
Chemistry ; 1762-1763, | Hope’s Botany and Phar- 
macy], Ferguson’s Natural Philosophy; 1763-1764, 
Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy II, Rutherford’s 
Practice of Medicine. Medical Society, April 10, 
1762. 

Samuel Bard. New York. 1762-1763, Cullen’s 
Chemisty, [Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery], Fer- 
guson’s Natural Philosophy; 1763-1764, Cullen’s 
Chemistry II, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery II, 
Whytt’s Physiology and Pathology, Hope’s Botany 
and Pharmacy; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry III, 
Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery III, Whytt’s Theory 
of Medicine II, Rutherford’s Practice of Medicine, 
Clinical Lectures. Medical Society, April 30, 
1763. M.D., 1765. “De Viribus opii.” 

James Blair. Virginia. 1760-1761, Cullen’s Mate- 
ria Medica; [Ferguson’s Natural Philosophy]; 
1761-1762, Cullen’s Chemistry, [Monro’s Anatomy 
and Surgery], [Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy], 
Ferguson’s Natural Philosophy; 1762-1763, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry II, Whytt’s Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy, [Rutherford’s Materia Medica?], Ferguson’s 
Natural Philosophy III, [Clinical Lectures] ; 1763- 
1764, Cullen’s Chemistry III, [Monro’s Anatomy 
and Surgery II], Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy II, 
Rutherford’s Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lec- 
tures II; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry IV, Mon- 
ro’s Anatomy and Surgery III, Clinical Lectures 
III; 1765-1766, Cullen’s Chemistry V, Clinical Lec- 
tures III; 1766-1767, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine, 
Gregory’s Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lectures 
IV. Medical Society, March 27, 1762. 

Theodoric Bland. Virginia. 1760-1761, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Cullen’s Materia Medica, [Ferguson’s 
Natural Philosophy]; 1761-1762, [Ferguson’s 
Natural Philosophy I1] ; 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry II, Whytt’s Physiology and Pathology, Fer- 
guson’s Natural Philosophy III. M.D., 1763. “De 
Malo hysterico.” 

Gustavus Richard Brown. Maryland. 1765-1766, 
Cullen’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Sur- 
gery; 1766-1767, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery 
II, Hope’s Materia Medica, Cullen’s Theory of 
Medicine; 1767-1768, Black’s Chemistry, Hope’s 
Botany and Pharmacy, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine 
II, Gregory’s Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lec- 
tures, Young’s Midwifery. Medical Society, April 
4, 1767. M.D., 1768. “De Ortu  animalium 
caloris.” 








16 Kraus, Michael, The Atlantic civilization: Eighteenth 
century origins, Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1949, 
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Thomas Bulfinch. New England [ Massachusetts]. 
1756-1757, Cullen’s Chemistry. M.D., 1757. “De 
Crisibus.” 

Isaac Chanler. South Carolina. 1764-1765, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, 
Young’s Obstetrics ; 1765-1766, Cullen’s Chemistry 
Il, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery II, Hope’s Bot- 
any and Pharmacy, Whytt’s Theory of Medicine, 
Russell’s Natural Philosophy; 1766-1767, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery, Hope’s Botany and Phar- 
macy II, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine, Gregory’s 
Practice of Medicine, Hope’s Materia. Medica; 
1767-1768, Black’s Chemistry, Hope’s Botany and 
Pharmacy III, Hope’s Materia Medica II, Cullen’s 
Theory of Medicine II, Gregory’s Practice of Medi- 
cine II, Clinical Lectures. Medical Society, March 
26, 1768. M.D., 1768. “De Hysteria.” 

Thomas Clayton. Virginia. 1756-1757, Cullen’s 
Chemistry. Medical Society, April 2, 1757. M.D., 
1758. “De Parca et simplici medicina.” 

James Clitherall. Carolina. 1760-1761, Cullen’s 
Chemistry. Medical Society, April 10, 1761. 

Samuel Colquhoun. Virginia. 1759-1760, Cullen's 
Chemistry. 

Edmund Dana. 
istry. 

Lionel Dickson. Virginia. 
Chemistry, Whytt’s 


Boston. 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chem- 


1762-1763, 
Physiology and 


Cullen’s 
Pathology, 


{Rutherford’s Materia Medica ?], Ferguson’s Nat- 
ural Philosophy ; 1763-1764, Cullen’s Chemistry II, 
Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy, Rutherford’s Prac- 


tice of Medicine, Clinical Lectures. 
ciety, February 19, 1763. 

Joseph Digges. Maryland. 1764-1765, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Rus- 
sell’s Natural Philosophy; 1765-1766, 
Chemistry, Whytt’s Theory of Medicine. 

Charles Drayton. South Carolina. 1763-1764, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry ; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry II, 
[Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery]; 1765-1766, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry III, Monro’s Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, IL; 1767-1768, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine, 
Gregory’s Practice of Medicine, Hope’s Botany 
and Pharmacy, Hope’s Materia Medica, Clinical 
Lectures; 1769-1770, Gregory's Practice of Medi- 
cine II. Medical Society, March 23, 1765. M.D., 
1770. “De Venenis.” 

Joseph Edwards. 
len’s Chemistry. 

Nicholas Eveleigh. South Carolina. 1763-1764, 
Cullen’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, 
Ferguson’s Natural Philosophy ; 1764-1765, Cullen's 
Chemistry II, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery II, 
Whytt’s Theory of Medicine, Clinical Lectures, 
Young’s Obstetrics. Medical Society, November 
23, 1765. 

Samuel Eveleigh. South Carolina. 1764-1765, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery. 


Medical So- 


Cullen’s 


New England. 1756-1757, Cul- 
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Medical Society. The date of his election is not 
recorded, but two dissertations read by him to the 
Society are preserved in its archives at Edinburgh. 
Their titles are: “Congestion of blood in the veins 
of the head,” and “Hydrophobia.” 

James Feild. Virginia. 1757-1758, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry ; 1758-1759 or 1759-1760, [Cullen’s Chemistry 
Il]; 1760-1761, Cullen’s Chemistry ITI. 

Edward Gantt. Maryland. 1764-1765, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Hope’s 
Materia Medica; 1765-1766, Cullen’s Chemistry II. 
M.D., Leyden, 1767. “De Variolis.” 

George Gilmer. Virginia. 1760-1761, Cullen’s Ma- 
teria Medica; 1761-1762, Cullen’s Chemistry ; 1762- 
1763, Cullen’s Chemistry II, Whytt’s Physiology 
and Pathology, Ferguson’s Natural Philosophy ; 
1763-1764, Cullen’s Chemistry III, Rutherford’s 
Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lectures ; 1764-1765, 
Cullen’s Chemistry IV. 

George Glentworth. Philadelphia. 
len’s Chemistry. 

Corbin Griffin. Virginia. 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry, [Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery] ; 1763-1764, 
Cullen’s Chemistry II, Monro’s Anatomy and Sur- 
gery II, Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy, | Ruther- 
ford’s Practice of Medicine], Ferguson’s Natural 
Philosophy; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry III, 
Hope’s Materia Medica, Rutherford’s Practice of 
Medicine II, Clinical Lectures, Ferguson’s Moral 
Philosophy, Blair’s Rhetoric. Medical 
September 12, 1763. M.D., 1765. 
camphorae.” 

George Haig. Carolina. 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry, [Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery]; 1763- 
1764, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery II, Young’s 
Obstetrics. 

Noah Hart. New Jersey. 
istry, Monro’s 
Lectures. 

Walter Jones. Virginia. 1765-1766, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery; 1766-1767, 
Black’s Chemistry, Cullen’s Institutes of Medi- 
cine; 1767-1768, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine II, 
Hope’s Materia Medica, Gregory’s Practice of 
Medicine, Clinical Lectures. Medical Society, 
March 21, 1767. Annual President. M.D., 1769. 
“De Dysenteria.” 

Adam Kuhn. Pennsylvania. 1765-1766, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Clinical 
Lectures ; 1766-1767, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine, 
Gregory’s Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lectures, 
Ferguson’s Moral Philosophy. Medical Society, 
November 22, 1766. M.D., 1767. “De Lavatione 
frigida.” 

Arthur Lee. Virginia. 1760-1761, Cullen’s Mate- 
ria Medica; 1761-1762, Cullen’s Chemistry, [Hope’s 
Botany and Pharmacy], [Ferguson’s Natural Phi- 
losophy ] ; 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chemistry II, Whytt’s 


1758-1759, Cul- 


Society, 
“De Viribus 


1765-1766, Cullen’s Chem- 
Anatomy and Surgery, Clinical 
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Physiology and Pathology, [Rutherford’s Materia 
Medica?], [Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy II], 
[Clinical Lectures II], Ferguson’s Natural Phi- 
losophy II; 1763-1764, Cullen’s Chemistry III, 
Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy III, Rutherford’s 
Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lectures II; 1764— 
1765 (Postgraduate), Clinical Lectures III, Rus- 


sell’s Natural Philosophy. M.D., 1764. “De Cor- 
tice peruviano.” 
John Morgan. Philadelphia. 1761-1762, Cullen’s 


Chemistry; 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chemistry II, 
Whytt’s Physiology and Pathology, Hope’s Botany 
and Pharmacy. Medical Society, April 9, 1762. 
M.D., 1763. “De Puris confectione.” 

John Ravenscroft. Virginia. 1762-1763, Stuart’s 
Humane Letters; 1763-1764, Hunter’s Greek, 
Hope’s Materia Medica; 1765-1766, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery; 1766-1767, 
Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery II, Cullen’s Theory 
of Medicine, Clinical Lectures ; 1767-1768, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery III, Gregory’s Practice of 
Medicine; 1769-1770, Monro’s Anatomy and Sur- 
gery [V, Black’s Chemistry VI [ !], Cullen’s Theory 
of Medicine II, Gregory’s Practice of Medicine II. 
M.D., 1770. “De Ictero.” 

Henry Reeder. Maryland. 1765-1766, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Whytt’s 
Theory of Medicine, Hope’s Materia Medica; 1765- 
1766, Cullen’s Chemistry II, Monro’s Anatomy and 
Surgery II, Young’s Midwifery. Medical Society, 
December 28, 1765. 

Thomas Ruston. Philadelphia. 1763-1764, Cullen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Whytt’s 
Physiology and Pathology; 1764-1765, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery II, Hope’s Materia Medica, 
Rutherford’s Practice of Medicine, Clinical Lec- 
tures. Medical Society, April 21, 1764. M.D., 
1765. “De Febribus biliosis putridis.” 

William Shippen, Jr. Pennsylvania. 1760-1761, 
Cullen’s Chemistry, Cullen’s Materia Medica. 
M.D., 1761. “De Placentae cum utero nexu.” 

William Smibert. New England [Massachusetts]. 
1760-1761, Cullen’s Chemistry, Cullen’s Materia 
Medica; 1761-1762, Cullen’s Chemistry II; 1762- 


1763 (Postgraduate), Cullen’s Chemistry III. 
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Medical Society, October 27, 1761. 
“De Menstruis retentis.” 

James Smith. New York. 1761-1762, Cullen’s 
Chemistry ; 1762-1763, Cullen’s Chemistry II. M.D., 
Leyden, 1764. “De Febribus intermittentibus.” 

George Steptoe. Virginia. 1762-1763, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery; 1763-1764, Cullen’s Chem- 
istry; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry II, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery II, Hope’s Materia Medica, 
Russell’s Natural Philosophy. Medical Society, 
March 29, 1766. M.D.,1767. “De Febre nervosa.” 

James Tapscott. Philadelphia. 1763-1764, Cuilen’s 
Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, Whytt’s 
Physiology and Pathology, Ferguson’s Natural Phi- 
losophy ; 1764-1765, Cullen’s Chemistry II, Monro’s 
Anatomy and Surgery II, Whytt’s Theory of Medi- 
cine II, Rutherford’s Practice of Medicine, Hope’s 
Materia Medica, Clinical Lectures. M.D., 1765. 
“De Chlorosi.” 

James Taylor. 
istry. 

John Van Brugh Tennent. 
1764. Cullen’s Chemistry. 
“De Insitione variolorum.” 

Thomas Tudor Tucker. Bermudas. (Though he 
was from the West Indies, Tucker practiced at 
Charleston, S. C., on his return from Edinburgh, 
and for this reason his name is added here.) 1765- 
1766, Cullen’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and 
Surgery, Russell’s Natural Philosophy; 1766-1767, 
Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery Li, Black’s Chem- 
istry, Hope’s Botany and Pharmacy, Hope’s Ma- 
teria Medica, Cullen’s Theory of Medicine; 1767- 
1768, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery III, Black’s 
Chemistry II, Young’s Midwifery, Ferguson’s 
Moral Philosophy; 1769-1770, Black’s Chemistry 
III, Hope’s Materia Medica II, Cullen’s Theory of 
Medicine II, Gregory’s Practice of Medicine, Clini- 
cal Lectures. Medical Society, December 5, 1767. 
M.D., 1770. “De Frigoris viribus.” 

Hugh Williamson. Philadelphia. 1764-1765, Cul- 
len’s Chemistry, Monro’s Anatomy and Surgery, 
Whytt’s Theory of Medicine, Hope’s Materia 
Medica. M.D., Utrecht, 1766. 


M.D., 1762. 


Virginia. 1756-1757, Cullen’s Chem- 


New York. 1763— 
M.D., Leyden, 1764. 





WALTER MINTO AND THE EARL OF BUCHAN 


LUTHER P. EISENHART 


Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Princeton University 


(Read April 20, 1950) 


Dr. WALTER MINTO was Born in a Village near 
Cowdenknows in the County of Merse Scotland Dec 
6. 1753—His forefathers were Spaniards—Three 
brothers adventurers left thire Native country after 
the Crusades—one of which settled in Glostershire in 
England another in the Merse & a third from whom 
| am descended by force of Aims made himself Mas- 
ter of an Extensive track of land in Ethie forest & 
was distinguished by the name of John of the East— 
his ancestor however being near the borders of Eng- 
land & their being continual bickerings between the 
English & the Scots lost his Estate by the same means 
he acquired it—and long after his descendants lived 
as Tenants of Lindeen which was supposed to have 
been the place of the above mentioned Spaniards resi- 
dence—This village lis 2 or 3 miles to the east of 
Selkirk This story may seem doubtfull but their is a 
peice of Land in the neighbourhood of Selkirk which 
belongs to My fathers Cosin who has in his custody 
papers that clearly prove him to be the 14th of the 
name of John Minto who has possesed it— 


This statement in Minto’s handwriting is in the 
Princeton University Library. 

In the Princeton Magazine, volume 1, 1850, 
there is an article, “Walter Minto LL.D., Late 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the College of New Jersey,” written probably 
by the editor of the magazine, William Cowper 
Alexander. From it we learn that Minto at the 


age of fifteen attended lectures at the University 
of Edinburgh, enjoying the instruction of Hume, 


Ferguson, Robertson, and Blair. Later he turned 
his attention to theology “in compliance with the 
wishes of a pious father rather than from his own 
unbiased choice.” During this period he was a 
frequent contributor to the Gentleman and Lady's 
Magasine of Edinburgh, establishing a reputation 
as a poet and a humorist. 

Because of his literary and classical interests, 
Minto had a strong desire to visit the continent 
and particularly Italy. Just as he and a friend 
were about to go as pilgrims relying on the charity 
of the pious, Hume sent for him and offered him 
the opportunity of being the traveling tutor of two 
sons of the Honorable George Johnstone, formerly 


Governor of West Florida and a member of the 
British Parliament. Minto entered upon this 
charge in 1776, at the age of twenty-three, and 
sailed for Italy. He and the two boys went to 
Pisa where they resided with the family of Dr. 
Joseph Slop, Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity. Under the direction of Dr. Slop, Minto 
pursued a study of mathematics and thus began his 
life-long career as a mathematician, not unlike 
others of his profession who earlier were students 
of literature and the arts. In the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library is Minto’s account book of expen- 
ditures for the boys from 30 May 1776 to 20 Feb- 
ruary 1779 and on each page are the signatures 
of John and George in confirmation. This pre- 
caution may have been due to Minto’s Scottish 
experiences or to a requirement by Mr. Johnstone, 
who in 1778 went to America as one of the Royal 
Commissioners as bearers of the conciliatory bills 
and agents to bring about a friendly relation be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies ; in this 
connection Johnstone gained notoriety by an un- 
successful attempt to bribe General Joseph Reed, 
a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

Minto returned to Scotland, and the boys sepa- 
rately from Spain to London, early in 1779. 
Shortly thereafter he became Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh. 

William Herschel, a native of Hanover, Ger- 
many, residing in England, a musician by pro- 
fession, whose avocation was the making of small 
telescopes and viewing the heavens, discovered at 
Bath, on March 13, 1781, a planet moving outside 
the orbit of Saturn, and named it Georgium Sidus 
in honor of the king. For the discovery he was 
awarded the Copley Medal of the Royal Society, 
elected a Fellow, and the next year accepted the 
offer of George III to give up music and become 
the king’s private astronomer. The news of the 
discovery spread like wildfire, the astronomers of 
the continent observed the planet, and suggested 
other names, in France, Herschel; in Germany, 
Uranus, the name subsequently adopted. Mas- 
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kelyne, the Astronomer Royal, observed the planet 
May 28, and in August Slop made eight observa- 
tions. He communicated these results to Minto, 
and both of them developed the mathematics of 
the orbit. 

In 1783 C. Dilly in London printed the follow- 
ing small volume: Researches into some Parts of 
the Theory of the Planets in which is Solved the 
Problem, To determine the circular Orbit of a 
Planet by Two Observations; exemplified in the 
New Planet, By Walter Minto. The book is 
dedicated to Joseph Slop de Cadenberg. In the 
preface, when commenting upon the name of the 
new planet, the author remarks: 


Had Mr Herschel or Mr Slop given it the name 
of some of the ancient heathen deities, it would have 
been, without hesitation, universally adopted. Among 
the number, Minerva, without all doubt, deserved the 
pre-eminence. The planet Venus has very properly 
obtained that name from its beauty and brilliancy; 
and the planet Mars has been so called from its red 
colour. The New Planet, being a telescopic star, 
may be said to denote the modesty of the Goddess of 
Wisdom. 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7 of the volume are 
mathematical; 4 deals with the problem cited on 
the title page; 5 contains a list of observations 
made by Herschel, Slop, Maskelyne, and others. 

The copy of this book in our Library was pre- 
sented by the author. There are two copies in the 
Princeton University Library. On the back of 
the title page of one of them is the inscription, 
“To his Excellency Benjamin Franklin LL.D. in 
Testimony of Esteem & Veneration. From the 
Author.” Below it, in his handwriting, is a list 
of elements of the orbit of the New Planet deter- 
mined in March 1784 (from observations anterior 
to April 1783) by W. M. On the back of the 
fly-leaf is written: 


This work of the Illustrious predecessor of Dr 
McLean is presented to him, as a mark of esteem and 
respect by 

N. G. Dufief, proprietor 
of Dr. B. Franklin’s Library. 


Among the books from George Washington’s 
library in the Boston Athenaeum there is a copy 
of this book sent to Washington. There accom- 
panied it the following letter written under date 


‘This copy was presented to the College Library in 
1874 by the son of Dr. Maclean, the Rev. John Maclean, 
tenth President of the College, 1854-1866. 


LUTHER P. EISENHART 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


of 24 August 1787 from Erasmus Hall near New 
York where Minto was before going to Princeton.’ 


Sir, the Reverend Dr. Mason my friend will present 
to you a small tract on the theory of the Planet. Its 
chief merit consists in the discovery of mathematical 
truths—that the circular orbit of a Planet may be 
determined by two observations only—which have not 
been tho’t of before. I beg you will do me the favor 
of receiving it as a small testimony of the esteem & 
veneration I have for the man who has done so much 
for the rights & happiness of humankind. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your most humble servant, 


Walter Minto. 


David Steuart Erskine, eleventh Earl of Buchan 
(1742-1829), received his early education from 
his mother who had studied mathematics under 
Colin Maclaurin (1698-1746), who in 1742 de- 
rived the series used today by students of the cal- 
culus, and partly from a private tutor, after which 
he attended the University of Glasgow. His spe- 
cial interest lay in the study of history and antiqui- 
ties of his native country, and he organized the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1780. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of London. He was a man of eccentric 
vanity, claiming the nearest kinship with persons 
of distinction to whom he was remotely, if at all, 
related. Thomas Browne, author of the Religio 
Medici, a remote progenitor, he named his grand- 
father. In an address, February 22, 1811, he said 
“T have now concluded all I have to communicate 
to you at present on the subject of the illustrious 
and excellent Washington in whom I glory as my 
cousin and my friend.” * 


2 Quoted from Boston Athenaeum Washington Collec- 
tion, 1897, p. 143. Here it is stated that the original of 
the letter is in the State Department in Washington. 

3 The Earl of Buchan’s Address to the Americans at 
Edinburgh on Washington’s Birth-Day, February 22d, 
1811. The address includes a letter from Lord Buchan 
to Washington under Gate of June 28, 1791, which was 
“enclosed in a box made of the oak that sheltered our 
great Sir William Wallace after the battle of Falkirk.” 
The letter closes as follows: “Into your Excellency’s 
hands I commit it, requesting you to transmit it, on the 
event of your decease, to the man in your own country 
who shall appear, to your judgement, to deserve it best, 
upon the same considerations that have induced me to 
send it to your Excellency.” The oration includes a letter 
from Washington to Buchan from Philadelphia, May 1, 
1792, accepting the box and closing as follows: “In an 
attempt to execute your wish in this particular, I should 
feel embarrassment from a great comparison of relative 
pretensions and should fear to risk injustice of so marked 
a preference.” Lord Buchan did not report that Wash- 
ington directed that the box be returned to Buchan, who 
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A product of his devotion to Scotland and his 
personality was a proposal that there be estab- 
lished a Biagraphica Scotia, stating 


that if the separate lives of illustrious persons, should 
be written on the plan I propose, and were accom- 
panied by portraits, elegantly engraven by the best 
artists, and the whole executed in a similar manner, 
of the same Quarto size, and with the same Type and 
Paper, they would gradually form the noblest work, 
which has been offered to the republic of letters, in 
any age or country. 


He decided to produce a specimen of his plan and 
chose as the subject John Napier (1550-1617), 
the inventor of logarithms. He planned to write 
the biography, and not being competent to handle 
the scientific material involved associated Minto 
with him for this task. By this time Minto had 
considerable reputation as a mathematician, hav- 
ing contributed articles to journals and been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
the University of Aberdeen. 

In 1787 R. Morison, Junr. of Perth printed An 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Inventions of 
John Napier, of Merchiston; By David Stewart, 
Earl of Buchan, and Walter Minto, L.L.D. 

The first page contains the dedication to the 
King : 


SIR, AS the writings of Archimedes were addressed 
to the King of Sicily, who had perused and 
relished them, so I do myself the honour, to ad- 
dress to Your Majesty, the following account 
of the Life, Writings, and Inventions of our 
British Archimedes, in which, I can claim no 
other merit, than having endeavoured to call 
forth and illustrate the abilities of others. I 
feel great pleasure, in dedicating this Tract to 
Your Majesty, after the chaste and dignified 
model of Antiquity, bestowing on the King, the 
merited encomium, of having promoted the Sci- 
ences and Arts, with which it is connected; . . . 


The next three pages contain a bibliography 
largely of works in Latin which no doubt Minto 


used. Then follows the Advertisement, the word 


having the same connotation as used in the first 
volume of the Society’s Transactions published in 


in 1803 sent it to Benjamin Rush for his heroic conduct 
in the yellow fever epidemic. 

Copies of the two letters of Washington in the address 
are printed in The writings of George Washington from 
the original transcript sources, 1745-1799, John C. Fitz- 
patrick, ed., 32, Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1939. 
The copy of this Address in the Princeton University 
Library had been presented by Lord Buchan to the Sub- 
scription Library of Edinburgh. 


LUTHER P. EISENHART 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 


1771. Here one finds presented the idea of a 
Biographica Scotia referred to above which ends 
with the paragraph quoted. The reference to 
Minto’s part in the preparation of the text reads, 


In the scientific part I have received the assistance 
of a gentleman, who deserves to be better known, on 
account of his mathematical learning, and the accu- 
racy with which he treats the subjects of his inquiry. 


The book provides a well documented account of 
Napier’s theory and the developments by him and 
others, particularly Henry Briggs (1561-1634), 
Professor of Geometry at Gresham College in 
London, and later Savilian Professor in Oxford. 


However ingenious and beautiful Napier’s manner of 
delivering the theory of the logarithms is, it must be 
acknowledged that it labours under one capital im- 
propriety—treating geometrically a subject 
properly belongs only to arithmetic. 


which 


Briggs considered it from an arithmetic point of 
view, calculated the logarithms of natural num- 
bers to base 10, and the logarithms so constructed 
bear his name to this day. 

As desired by Lord Buchan in the passage 
quoted earlier, the book is of quarto size, of one 
hundred and thirty pages, well printed on fine 
paper, with five well executed plates, and as 
frontispiece an engraved portrait of Napier. 

There is no record at what period Minto 
thought of America as a place of residence. A 
young man of liberal political principles, he 
warmly espoused the cause of American Inde- 
pendence. It is likely that he did not form any 
definite plan of crossing the Atlantic until after 
his return from Italy. The account of his cross- 
ing and settling in America is contained in the 
following three letters to Lord Buchan photostat 
copies of which were obtained for the Society last 
summer by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., a Library Re- 
search Associate of the Society, from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 


Greenock Ist June 1786 


My Lord 

The day after I left Kirkhill (which I kept in view 
as long as the hedges & road would permit) I ar- 
rived in Glasgow. I found Professor Robinson there, 
who gave me a very genteel letter for Dr. Logan. 
An old school fellow introduced me to the Messrs. 
Wilson. The Doctor seems to be going the way of all 
living. Patrick seems to be an excellent philosopher 
& is one of the friendliest men I have met with. He 
put into my hands a letter for Franklin & one for 
Dr. Ewing president of Philadelphia college. They 
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are conceived in terms of great warmth & more to 
my honor than I deserve. I waited on Gilbert Hamil- 
ton who very obligingly offered to procure me letters 
for Philadelphia. He was in the country when I 
left Glasgow, so that I did not get them. Dr. Ander- 
son obliged me in shewing me the apparatus of his 
class, which is a very good one, & his grimcracks as 
he calls them, some of which are very ingenious. As 
I had opportunity of hearing daily about the Alex- 
ander, I did not leave Glasgow till monday last; on 
which day I came to this place after seeing Lochlo- 
mond. I have been twice at Port Glasgow. Capt. 
Henry of the Flora had sent off your parcel by the 
Glasgow carrier on friday 26th May. Miss Ballan- 
tyne seemed sensible of the honor done her by Lady 
Buchan’s card & very obligingly exhibited her own 
& her father’s services. She seems not to be happy, 
& told me she would make bold to acquaint her Lady- 
ship with some of the particulars of her situation. 
My passage, stores & freight for more than one half 
of my baggage which ways 700 weight nearly, will 
amount to about 2° guineas. There are to be only 
7 or 8 of us in the cabin; for which I am very 
thankful. Two of our messmates are females, both 
young; the one unmarried, going out to a lover I 
suppose, & the other a widow, a native I believe of 
America. I have written to my brother agreeably 
to your orders. “apt. Ritchie (?) speaks of sailing 
in two days but I believe it may be monday before 
that take place I beg my most respectful compliments 
to my Lady Buchan & to Miss Kennedy Fraser & to 
Mr S. Stewart. 

Adieu. If (?) my wishes & the will of Provi- 
dence coincide the amiable inhabitants of Kirkhill will 
never have cause to heave a sigh. 

Rt. Honble. End: Dr. Minto to the Earl 

The Earl of Buchan of Buchan June 1. 

Edinburgh 1786. quoted in my 
Sketch of his life 


Philadelphia 11th Septr 1786 
My Lord 

After a passage of 50 days I arrived here on the 
Ist of August I never spent so many days without 
study & with greater pleasure in my life; owing en- 
tirely to the charms I found in the conversation of 
a young lady from Banffshire (?) who is about to 
be married to a worthy young clergyman settled in 
the neighbourhood of Pitt’sburg about 320 miles from 
Philadelphia. 

I have had several good offers of a settlement since 
my arrival here. I have no thoughts of accepting 
that from Princeton. The trustees of the college of 
New York have had me in their eye for some time 
as president of that Institution: As I wish to live in 
quiet & as nature has not formed me to be a man 
pleaser, I have no intention of having any thing to 
do with it. What suits my inclination best is the 
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proposal made me by the president of Washington 
college in Maryland to fill the mathematical chair in 
that college. The salary is paid by government & is 
fixed by law at [—]00 pounds currency equal to 180 
pounds sterling. The affair is not yet settled respect- 
ing me but I have no reason to think that it will fail. 

I have found no letters here from my brother in 
Jamaica, which gives me pain. I hope he will not 
fail in transmitting the £50 by the time the bill your 
Lordship allowed me to draw upon you becomes due. 
If any unforseen circumstance should prevent him 
from fulfilling his promise, I hope I shall soon have 
it in my power to remit that sum myself. 

I have been well received by all the people that I 
was recommended to here, particularly by the vener- 
able Franklin & by Dr. Rush. I am much indebted 
to your Lordship & to Dr. Erskine to whom I beg 
my respectful compliments. General Reed is dead. 
I intend to deliver your letter to Mr. Chase when I 
go to Maryland. 

I have been here too short a space of time to be 
a judge of the affairs of this country. I shall only 
say this that I have not here felt the disagreeable 
sensation of being from home. 

I should be glad to hear of the fate of my two 
papers which you did me the honor to present to the 
Astronomer Royal for the Royal Society. I feel my- 
self interested also for the fate of our Lord Napier. 

I hope my Lady Buchan is well & in good spirits. 
Please offer my most respectful compliments to her 
& Miss Kennedy Fraser. I beg you will remember 
me affectionately to Mr. S. Stewart. 

Nesbet (?) I hear is well at Carlisle & great [muti- 
lated] by the students & by the people in that place. 
They re-elected him to be president & continue him 
the same salary that was promised him at first. 

General Greene is dead. He is reputed next to 
Washington to have been the best officer in this coun- 
try. I hope soon to have the honor of a long letter 
from your Lordship. You might direct your letter 
to the post office here. I am My Lord 


yr. Lordsps. much obliged & most 
obt. hble. Servt. 
Walter Minto 
Rt. Honorable 
the Earl of Buchan 
Edinburgh 


New York 28th. Octr. 1787. 

My Lord 
Your letter of december with two parcels contain- 
ing prints & a copy of Napier’s Life I received only 
about a month ago at Philadelphia. The prints are 
disposed of according to your desire. I have not yet 
had leisure to give Napier an attentive perusal; but 
in the glance I gave it, I discovered a great many 
typographical errors. These I shall mark down at 
my leisure which might be printed & distributed 
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among the possessors of the book. I take it for 
granted that you have already sent copies of our 
work to the eminent men & societies in different parts 
of Europe. Among the first of these I hope my 
friend Slop has not been forgotten. If it is not asking 
too much, I beg you would send me a hundred copies, 
some of which might be sold & the rest distributed 
among the literary societies & distinguished men in 
this country in your name or in mine or in both as 
you think proper. 

I think the astronomers of London a very odd sort 
of people. What can they mean by keeping one’s 
papers for three years & a half? I shall be tempted 
to think that they are of more value than I was aware 
of. I beg you will not desist (?) till you get them 
out of their clutches if they are not actually in the 
press. ‘I leave it to you to take the trouble of sending 
them to Berlin or to me. I believe that that Academy 
or our American Philosophical Society at Philadel- 
phia will receive them thankfully. 

[ never received S. Stewart's letter. 
is employed. 


I am glad he 
I hope he will get an appointment. | 
am sure he deserves a good one. I shall write to him 
by & by. I am very glad my Uncle has sent the £50. 
I will not fail to thank him. I beg leave to repeat 
my warmest acknowledgements to you for your gen- 
erosity in this affair. 

About six weeks ago I wrote you a few lines with 
my friend Major Chrystie who returns hither in the 
spring. He will willingly take charge of any of 
your commands for me. 

This Institution (Erasmus-Hall) does not increase 
so fast as was expected. Its funds arise entirely 
from the tuition money which does little more than 
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pay the teachers so that I have been living these six 
months past almost wholly on hope. Sometime ago 
the trustees of New Jersey College unanimously 
elected me professor of Mathematics & Natural Phi- 
losophy in that seminary. They used to give only 
£150 to the proffesors of those branches. They offer 
me £50 more & promise to add another £100 as soon 
as their funds which are increasing will permit. 
They offer also lodging & board in the college which 
is worth £40 or £50. I may also have a chance of 
making £200 more if I chuse to teach a private class. 
The fatigue of teaching is not greater than in the 
European Universities. These circumstances with 
the advice & earnest sollicitations of all my friends 
here have determined me to settle at Princeton in the 
course of a month or two. Old Witherspoon who is 
a very friendly man has begged me to do them the 
honor & the favor to come & they promise themselves 
a large increase of students from my being there. 

Mr. Bond whom I saw lately in Philadelphia told 
me he had sent you a copy of our new Constitution. 
Pray how is it relished with you? There is great 
probability of its being adopted without bloodshed. 
Will not this be a singular thing in the history of 
mankind? There are three or four things in it that 
I do not like. Of these there is one which must be 
thrown out. What I refer to is the interference of 
Congress in the election of the representatives. What 
did the convention mean by establishing that the con- 
gress should make & alter such regulations respecting 
the manner, times & places of electing representatives 
as the State legislatures should make. 
bull in it as well as tyranny. 
of their secretary. 
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Portion of letter from Walter Minto to the Earl of Buchan, October 28, 1787. 
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I hear your Royal Society at Edinburgh has. pub- 
lished a volume of Memoirs. I should be glad to see 
a copy of them. I hope your Antiquarians are not 
idle. 

While at Albany during last winter, I saw a Mr. 
Kirkland who preaches to the Oneida Indians. I 
asked him about their astronomy. He assured me 
among other things that their names for the constella- 
tions called the Great & Small Bears were of the same 
signification with ours. Is not this a strong proof 
that the natives of America came from the Eastern 
Continent & that we are all children of the same 
family? 

I have not yet had any opportunity of collecting 
[mutilated] trees & shrubs for you & Lady Buchan 
to ornament Dryburgh (?) with: but I hope to do it 
by next fall. 

Dr. Nesbit & family I hear are now quite reconciled 
to this country. The Students of Carlisle College are 
very fond of him. It was the home-sickness that was 
the distemper of that family. Lady Buchan shall 
never have an opportunity of shooting me lawfully; 
for altho’ I may revisit Scotland some time or other 
it shall never be my dwelling place. This is my 
Country. 

If you have occasion to write to Slop I pray you 
will be kind enough to let him know I am in the land 
of the living & that I will write to him when an 
opportunity offers & that I am quite impatient to hear 
his news & those of his family. 

Compts. to all friends. 

[am &c. 
W. Minto. 
turn over. 


I beg you will do me the favor of sending in my 
name a copy of Napier’s life to Miss Drummond of 
Logi Almond by the Perth Carrier. He puts up at 
the cellar immediately above Peebles’s Wynd. I send 
you a few pamphlets by Mr. Robertson among which 
is Our new common prayer book for the lady above 
named to whom I beg you will transmit it. She 
would I dare say be glad of a reading of said pam- 
phlets too. I shall take the liberty of introducing Mr. 
Robertson to you on another piece of paper. He is 
a very worthy young gentleman which is a sufficient 
recommendation to your lordship. My best respects 
wait on lady Buchan & Miss K. Fraser. I have been 
unfortunate in not getting any of your letters in this 
country till several months after date. Please re- 
member me to Dr. Erskine & Mr. S. Stewart. I hope 
Napier’s life sells well. 
Right Honorable 

The Earl of Buchan 

Buchan [ 
Favd by Mr. Robertson 


End: Dr. Walter Minto to 
the E. of Buch 

] particulars rela- 
tive to the names of 
the Constellations 
[ ] the W. (?) 


Americans 
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The election of Dr. Minto which he accepted 
was to a chair established for him by the following 


resolution of the board of trustees under date of 
September 26, 1787 *: 


The board considering the importance to the in- 
terest & reputation of the institution of perfecting 
the course of mathematical and philosophical sci- 
ence—Resolved the board establish a Professorship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the faculty 
of the College & that its appointment at present, till 
the funds of the College may enable the board to make 
a more liberal provision, shall be two hundred pounds 
current money of New Jersey per annum. 


The following letter from President Wither- 
spoon of the College of New Jersey to Lord 
Buchan deals with Minto’s first year at the 
College : 


Rev‘. D". Witherspoon Principal of Prinectss-estleze 

New Jersey Coll. 

Philadelphia May 24. 1788. 
My Lord 

I must make an apology that I did not sooner write 
to your Lordship of our electing D™ Minto Professor 
of Mathematics in the College of New Jersey know- 
ing the interest you take in his Affairs but I trusted 
that he himself would inform you & that D® Erskine 
would communicate what I wrote to him upon the 
Subject. 

I have now the additional pleasure of informing 
your Lordship that he has in all respects answered 
the Character you gave of him & has since his Elec- 
tion given great and general Satisfaction to the Stu- 
dents the other officers of College & even to the 
Neighbourhood. He applies diligently to his Busi- 
ness & from two quarterly Examinations we have had 
since his Election his Method of teaching seems to 
be very good as the Class has in no Instance made 
a better Appearance. The Neighbourhood have also 
found in him what was not expected an easy sociabil- 
ity & unsuspecting Confidence of Friendship. This 
I have heard from many & it was the more remarked 
that when he came first to Princeton and to New York 
he was low in Spirits from an Illness contracted in 
Maryland being reserved and inattentive in Conversa- 
tion but now all are sensible that he is as amiable in 
his Manners as accomplished in his Profession so that 
we look upon him as a great Acquisition to our Semi- 
nary & to America. 

As your Lordship knows already our young & 
feeble State in respect of Funds I may the more freely 
mention that if we could have any Assistance from 
the learned and Liberal it would be very acceptable. 
D' Minto is anxious to get a philosophical Apparatus 
which as soon as we can procure we will build him 
an Observatory. We had a very fine Apparatus 





4 Minutes of the Board of Trustees. 
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before the War but except Rittenhouse’s Orrery the 
whole was carried off or destroyed. Since that Time 
M* Benjamin Vaughan of London presented us with 
a new patent electrical Apparatus which seems to be 
very good of its Kind & which with the Orrery is 
the whole of our present Stock. 

I mentioned to Dt Erskine my Intention of applying 
to the many Scot Authors now in Life with the great- 
est part of whom I was personally acquainted in early 
Life begging that they would present our College 
Library with their Works this would be a great Addi- 
tion to our Stock & is the more needed that Several 
of them which we had bought before the War were 
carried off so that except what is in my own Libra~y 
I do not recollect that we have any of them at all. 
Several of the english Authors have sent us the 
Works they were the Authors of or concerned in as 
D* Kippis Granville Sharp & some others. 

[ am somewhat at a Loss how to manage this Appli- 
cation. To write a particular Letter to each if writ- 
ten with the fulness that would be proper would take 
a very long Time if any were omitted it might give 
offence & to write one general Circular Letter would 
be far less respectable as well as be liable to Several 
other Objections. Therefore I believe I must con- 
tent my self with writing to a few particular Friends 
and requesting them to be my Agents in the Matter. 
By a Letter just received from D* Erskine I find he 
has communicated this Decision to Your Lordship and 
that you have been so kind as to offer to apply to 
some that I have not named I will therefore take the 
Liberty of regarding your Lordships good Offices in 
this Matter in Concurrence with D' Erskine not only 
in Edin| burgh] but elsewhere. 

There is no News here at present but with respect 
to our new Federal Constitution which I believe will 
be finally established in the Course of this Summer. 
To a Scholar & Philosopher it may be more worth 
while to observe I have the Rapidity with which this 
immense extent of Territory to the westward fills is 
most astonishing. To know or be informed of the 
Numbers that migrate would make a Man suppose 
that the former settlements must be laid waste. Yet 
it is not so. There is no place with which I am 
acquainted in which they are not building new Houses. 
Princeton is very nearly double to what it was in 1776 
& it is much more than double to what it was when I 
came here 1768. This is far from being all owing 
to an influx from Europe though to be sure that has 
some Effect but the Increase of Mankind when the 
far greatest part of them live a simple country Life 
is easily greater than has been generally Supposed. 
The Principles of D® Wallaces book on the Numbers 
of Mankind are clearly illustrated & fully confirmed 
by the present & past State of America. 

There is another Subject that I wish I had Time 
to enlarge upon. The Mistakes and Misapprehen- 
sions of europeans concerning America are innumer- 
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able and incurable. There are many Classes of Ideas 
sentiments habits and practices which arise from the 
Newness of the Country which europeans either can- 
not understand or will not believe. It would make 
anybody smile to see the nonsense that is written by 
Abbe Raynal & many others on the Subject of Amer- 
ica & cause those who come here commit the greatest 
Blunders & mistake what they see by having their old 
Country habits & Ideas upon them in full force of 
which the Marquis de Chatelets Travels are the most 
convincing Proof. Perhaps I may hereafter try to 
illustrate this at greater Length. In the mean time 
with respectful Compliment’s to Lady Buchan I beg 
leave to Subscribe myself your Lordships 
Right Hon®!*The 
Earl of Buchan 

most obed & humble Sevt 

Jno Witherspoon 


At the annual commencement September 24, 
1788, he delivered “An inaugural Oration on the 
Progress and Importance of the Mathematical Sci- 
ences,” which was printed by Isaac Collins, Tren- 
ton, 1788, a copy of which is in the Society’s Li- 
brary. For the first half of the well printed pam- 
phlet of fifty-one pages he presents ‘“‘a few general 
remarks on the Origin, Progress and chief Pro- 
moters of the Mathematical Sciences.” In the 
second half he develops the thesis “The mathe- 
matical sciences, independently of . any par- 
ticular purpose, are of the utmost consequence to 
the student.” I quote a few statements: 


. there is no occupation so well adapted as the 
study of this science, to brighten and enlarge that 
reasoning power which forms the most distinguishing 
feature of man... 

But the mathematics tend to form the morals, as 
well as to improve the intellectual faculties of youth. 
. . . It inspires us with a sense of order, of regularity 
and of dignity. . . . It enables us to bridle the sallies 
of imagination, to moderate our passions and our 
temper, and to estimate things according to their 
intrinsic value. 


By citing the examples of Leibnitz, Descartes, 
and Newton, “a man without an equal in the his- 
tory of human genius,” he sought to prove that 
the Abbé des Fontaines was mistaken in thinking 
that “the study of the mathematics [was] rather 
beneath the dignity of a man of genius, and he was 
wont to say that to be a great mathematician no 
more was requisite than to be very diligent, and to 
live very long.” 
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His oration closes as follows: 


To the Students. 


Young Gentlemen, What I have said respecting the 
cultivators and the importance of the mathematical 
sciences, I hope will make such an impression on 
your minds, as will induce you to apply to them with 
unremitting ardor. The circumstances and situation 
of this country should serve as an additional inotive 
to application. In the European countries the cus- 
toms and manners of the people are in a great meas- 
ure settled by long and inveterate habit. In this 
country they are in a very fluctuating state. In the 
former the influence of particular pursuits in learning 
is imperceptible, and slow in its operation. In the 
latter it is rapid and very discernible. It is therefore 
of the last importance that you should improve your 
minds to the greatest advantage; and of all the 
branches of human science, there is none better 
adapted to accomplish this end than what I recom- 
mend to you. 

Mathematical knowledge is generally supposed to 
be acquired with difficulty. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that the difficulty arises rather from want of 
attention than from want of sagacity in those who 
make the attempt. With a firm resolution and a per- 
severing diligence, you cannot fail of success. With- 
out them, the greatest genius would be of no avail. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, Gentlemen, to 
have occasion to observe, in this public manner, that 
a considerable majority of those of you who have 
studied the mathematics under my direction, have 
acquitted themselves even better than my expectations, 
which, believe me, were very sanguine. And I hope 
this testimony of approvation will prove another in- 
ducement to your future exertions. I beg that you, 
gentlemen, who are about to receive the honors of 
college, and to enter into the world, will by no means 
imagine that you have yet acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of this or of any other subject of your studies; 
for a College Education is intended rather to sketch 
out the plan, and to lay the foundation, than to com- 
plete the fabric of the liberal arts and sciences. 
And I conjure all of you to remember that, whatever 
be the talents which the Father of mankind has be- 
stowed upon you, and however much you may im- 
prove those talents, it should be the chief and invari- 
able study of your lives to employ them in doing 
good to your fellow-creatures; for, of all the curses 
that can befal humanity, that of the misapplication 
of genius is the greatest, and the most pernicious 
to the individual and to society. 


To the Trustees. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the honorable 
Corporation of Trustees, It is with the deepest sense 
of gratitude that I return you thanks for your unani- 
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mous appointment of me to the Professorship of 
Mathenmatics and Natural Philosophy. As I consider 
the Duties of my station, and the happiness of my 
life to be inseparably connected, I trust you are firmly 
convinced that no exertions on my side, shall be want- 
ing to justify your choice, and to merit your approba- 
tion. I feel a very high degree of satisfaction in 
being a member of a Faculty, whose names will be 
for-ever dear to the wellwishers te the cause of learn- 
ing and of the liberties of mankind, and in having it 
in my power to unite with them in giving the tone to 
the turn of thinking of the future legislators of Amer- 
ica. It is your province, Gentlemen, to co-operate 
with us in this important business, by replacing such 
parts of the philosophical apparatus as we were de- 
prived of by the incidents of the war, which was 
prosecuted by our enemies in the true spirit of the 
Goths and Vandals. 


Then follows a prayer which reveals his faith in 
America : 


Address to the Supreme Being. 


Father of truth and reason and of every thing that 
lives! Be pleased to prosper the interests of science 
and literature in the United States of America: to 
make those interests ever subservient to the promo- 
tion of liberty, happiness and virtue: to preserve this 
rising and extensive empire from the ill-boding spirit 
of conquest: to protect this country as a secure and 
happy asylum to the oppressed in all quarters of the 
globe: to enlighten the inhabitants of the eastern 
hemisphere in the knowledge of the rights of man- 
kind, and in the arts of government and peace: to 
cause truth and reason at length to obtain a glorious 
and everlasting victory over error and violence; and 
to instruct all the nations of the world in the way of 
uprightness and felicity. Amen. 


The trustees of the College at a meeting immedi- 
ately following these commencement exercises 
voted to accept with thanks the proposal of Minto 


to relinquish five pounds of his salary for the purpose 
of providing a medal to be adjudged by the trustees 
and faculty of the College, to the person who at the 
annual commencement shall deliver the best disserta- 
tion on either of the following subjects: 

1. The unlawfulness & impolicy of capital punishment 
& the best method of reforming criminals & making 
them useful to society. 

2. The unlawfulness & impolicy of African slavery & 
the best means of abolishing it in the United States 
& promoting the happiness of free negroes. 


The following letter ° bears on Minto’s election 
to the American Philosophical Society : 


5 Archives Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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Princeton 19th Feb. 1789 


Gentlemen 


Permit me to offer you my Sincere thanks for the 
polite & obliging letter which accompanied the cer- 
tificate of my being elected a Member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

I beg you will do me the favor, Gentlemen, of ex- 
pressing to that respectable Body the grateful sense | 
entertain of the honor they have been pleased to 
confer on me. I shall most chearfully endeavor to 
contribute my mite for promoting the valuable pur- 
poses of the institution. 

[ have the honor to be 

Gentlemen 
Your most obt. & most hble Servt. 
Walter Minto. 
J. Hutchinson & J. Vaughan Esqrs. } 
Secretaries of the Amer. Phil. Soc. | 


He had previously sent the following letter ° to 
the Society : 
Sir 

A portrait print of Napier the inventor of the 
logarithms & a small tract on the theory of the 
planets accompany this. 

[ beg you will do me the honor of presenting the 
former in the name of the Earl of Buchan & the 
latter in my name, to the American Philosophical 
Society. 

| have the Honor to be 


Your Excellency’s 
Most obt. & most humble Servt. 
Philadelphia 
3d Octr 1787 
Walter Minto 
His Excy. The President of the 
American Philosophical Society 


Minto was Treasurer of the College. In the 
Princeton University Library there are receipts 
with his signature of payments for “tuition and 
commons” of students. 

On September 29, 1790, two years after Minto 
had made the suggestion in his inaugural oration, 
the Board of Trustees adopted the following 
resolution : * 


WHEREAS, a proper Apparatus is absolutely 
necessary for the successful cultivation of, and in- 
struction in, several parts of natural philosophy; and 
whereas most of the instruments which formerly be- 
longed to this Seminary were either destroyed or car- 
ried off during the war, 

Resolved, That this Board use their utmost en- 
deavours to procure, by subscription, such a sum of 
money as shall be adequate to supply the deficiency : 


EISENHART 
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And 


Ordered, That the above resolution be printed and 
copies thereof distributed among the friends of the 
College, who shall be requested by some member of 
the Board or of the Faculty, to exert themselves for 
the purposes above mentioned. 


This was printed and sent to prospective donors 
by trustees and members of the faculty. The copy 
in the Princeton University Library bears Minto’s 
signature. 

In February 1885 Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., Sec- 
retary and Librarian of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, discovered among the mass of mate- 
rial in the Society’s Hall a small box containing 
the following letter from the Earl of Buchan, who 
had been elected a Foreign Member of the Society 
in 1794, to David Rittenhouse : 


Dryburgh Abbey, January 12th. 1795. 
Sir, 
My worthy friend Mr. John Millar son of the eminent 
Professor John Millar of Glasgow Whom I recom- 
mend to your attention has charged himself with this 
letter and will deliver to you a writing box which I 
dedicate to your use as President of the Philosophical 
Society at Philadelphia & to your Successors in Office 
as a Testimony of my high esteem for your Literary 
Character and for that of the Society over which you 
preside. 
This Box is made of Yew, of Black Cherry Tree 
Acacia, and Berberry and veneerd with Holly all of 
the growth of my Garden at this place and joined, 
fitted & finished by my own Joiner in this House. 
On the Lid is an authentic picture of Copernicus, and 
in the inside thereof is a similar one of Napier. That 
of Copernicus is from the accurate copy of the Chan- 
cellor Husarzewski’s original Picture wch. was sent 
by the learned Dr. Wolf of Dantzic to the Royal So- 
ciety of London & this limning of mine is most faith- 
fully delineated & shaded from a drawing made by 
Mr. Thomas Parke of Piccadilly formerly a Pupil of 
Valentine Green Engraver at London from the Pic- 
ture in the Royal Society on a Scale proportional in 
all parts and with great fidelity, so that I can assure 
you of my limning being a fac simile as to the fea- 
tures & countenance. 
That of Napier is indeed a most exquisitely beautiful 
piece by John Brown of Edr. executed with the black 
lead Pencil from an original Portrait in the posses- 
sion of Lord Napier; & as a drawing with black 
Lead excells I believe every thing of the kind now 
extant, Mr. Brown having by drawing during Twelve 
Years in Italy from Statues obtained a super-eminent 
accuracy & Beauty of Design. I consecrate this in- 
teresting piece of Furniture to American Science & 
to the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, willing 
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however that in consideration of the high Esteem I 
bear to you Personally you should have the custody 
& use of it, in your own House during your Life, 
producing it only to the Society for the use of the 
Secretary when you think proper. I have subjoined 
by way of Postscript to this letter some particulars 
relating to the residence of Copernicus & his Tomb 
which I wish you to communicate to our Society. 
Permit me to repeat my earnest request that you 
should be kind and attentive to the Bearer [& his 
Family,| who I hope will have the happiness to ob- 
tain a Literary Establishment in the United States & 
prove of much Utility to the Publick. 
I am Sir, 
with Esteem, 
Yr. Obliged humble Servt. 
Buchan. 


P.S. Concerning the Residence & Tomb of Coperni- 
cus &c “In the year 1777 my learned friend John 
Bernoulli® of Berlin on one of his Tours having 
happened to meet with the Bishop of Warmia in the 
Abbey of Oliva near Dantzic, was informed by that 
Prelate that he had had the pleasure to discover in 
the Cathedral of Frauenburg the Tomb of Copernicus 
so long fruitlessly sought for. 

In the year 1778 Mr. Bernoulli having occasion to 
pass through Frauenburg on his road to St. Peters- 
burg, did not fail to visit the Cathedral and explore 
the Monument of Copernicus. 

Acquainted with no one in the place he was yet lucky 
enough to meet with a Canon in the Street whose 
Countenance invited him to accost him on this Sub- 
ject and who proved very attentive to his researches. 
He informed him that as for the ashes of Copernicus 
they were mingled in the Charnel house with the 
bones of the Fraternity in a Vault dedicated to the 
Sepulture of the Canons but that for the Tomb Stone 
of the Philosopher it was no more than a Tablet of 
Marble, simple as the mode was of his days & had no 
other Inscription than these words . NIC. COPER- 
NICUS THOR . 

That this Tablet had remained hidden for some time 
in rubbish and when recovered was placed in the 
Chapter-house till a more suitable place should be 
destined for it. 

Mr. Bernoulli expresses his regret to me that he had 
not urged the Canon to indulge him with a sight of 
this Stone & to look for a farther Inscription to 
support the assertion of Gassendi who mentions p. 
325 “That the BP. Martin Cromer an eminent Polish 
Historian caused a mural marble Monument to be 


6 John Bernoulli (1744-1807) was Astronomer Royal 
and Director of Mathematical Studies at Berlin. His 
grandfather, John Bernoulli (1667-1748), and his great 
uncle, James Bernoulli (1654-1705), are in the Hall of 
Fame of Mathematicians in recognition of their develop- 


ment of the integral calculus and application to geometry 
and mechanics. 
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inscribed and erected to the memory of Copernicus 
with the following Inscription 


D. O. M. 


R. D. Nicolao Copernico 
Torun[nJensi, Artium, et 
Medicine Doctori. 
Canonico Warmiensi, 
Prestanti astrologo, et 
ejus discipline 
Instauratori, 

Martinus Cromerus 
Episcopus Warmiensis, 
honoris, et ad posteritatem 
Memoriz causa posuit. 


M.D. LXXXI. * 


* Gassendi adds that this monument was not erected 
until 36. years after the death of Copernicus which does 
not agree with this date 1581. 


The good Canon informed Bernoulli that he was 
lodged in the apartment of Copernicus of which he 
was very proud and invited the Prussian Philosopher 
to visit him in that place which he did accordingly & 
was shewn by the Canon another place above the 
Dormitories which had been used by Copernicus as 
his Study & Observatory, in which the Canon had a 
Portrait of that eminent Man, concerning the origi- 
nality of which he could not say. This little Obser- 
vatory has an extensive view. But when Copernicus 
had occasion for one more extensive he was wont to 
observe on the Gallery of the Steeple which com- 
municates with this place. 

Charmed with these Classic footsteps Bernoulli forgot 
to look at the Monument in the Chapter house above 
mentioned. 

In a repository adjoining to the Cathedral the Canon 
showed Bernoulli the remains of a Hydraulic ma- 
chine said to have been invented & used by Coper- 
nicus. The construction seemed interesting but in 
great dis-repair, & Bernoulli had not leisure to ex- 
amine it particularly The Use of this Machine was 
to force & convey water into the most elevated apart- 
ments of the House of the Canons who now are 
under the necessity of having fetched at a distance 
from the lower Town.” “I remember to have seen 
[says Bernoulli] in some old German Journal that 
the Library of the ancient Town of Konigsberg con- 
tained some books chiefly Mathematical which were 
part of the library of Copernicus & also his Portrait 
which had been purchased at Thorn. where the re- 
mains of his family still posessed the house in which 
he was born so late as the year 1720. 

In P. Freher’s Theatrum virorum erudit there is a 
Chronostick on the year of Copernicus’s death 1543.— 
p. 1447. 


eX hoC eXce/sIt trIstl CopernICVs & Vo Ingenlo 
a/tronVM & CognItlone potens 
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In the above mentioned book p: 1442 there is a neat 
little print of Copernicus. 

In Hartknoch alles und newes Preussen there is a 
Print of Copernicus from a Picture on wood that 
hangs in what they call his Cenotaph at Thorn & 
which represents him kneeling in his Canonicals be- 
fore a Crucifix & below this Portrait are these Sap- 
phic verses 


Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro 
Veniam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
Tu Crucis ligno dederas latroni Sedulus oro. 


a little lower, 


Nicolao Copernico Thorunensi absolutae subtilitatis 
Mathematico, ne tanti virt apud exteros celeb. in 
sua patria periret memoria, hoc monumentum 
positum. Mort. Varmiae in suo Canonicatu Anno 
1543. die 4.* xtatis LX XIII. 

lastly 

lowest 


Nicolaus Copernicus Thoruniensis | Prussvs,] 
Mathematicus Celeberrimus 


This Memorial of Copernicus was erected by Mel- 
chior Pyrnessius M.D. who died 1589. on the same 
Altar piece or Picture is represented the Portrait of 
John DAlbret with the following Inscription.—lIl- 
lustris Princeps [&] Dns. Joh. Albertus Polo. Rex 
Apoplexia hic Thoru. mortuus Anno 1501 die 17 Junii 
aetat. 41 cujus viscera hic, Sepulta corpore Craco. 
translato. Reg. Anno VIII 


EISENHART 
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Upon the whole it appears that the likeness I send of 
Copernicus is most to be depended on, and as such I 


flatter myself it will be an Heir Loom to Infant 
America! 


Concerning Napier it is needless for me to enlarge— 
the Learned Dr. Minto having enabled me to do Jus- 
tice to his Memory. 


It is recorded that a manuscript of Minto’s 
mathematical works, arranged and prepared by 
himself for publication, the plates having been en- 
graved ready for the press, when he died in his 
forty-fourth year. This material, never published, 
seems to have been lost. 

His grave, in a restricted portion of the Prince- 
ton Cemetery, at times referred to as the West- 
minster Abbey of Princeton, is covered with a 
marble slab with the inscription : 


Walter Minto 


LID. 


Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy 


In the College of New Jersey 
Was born 
In the County of Merse, in Scotland, 
Dec. 6th, 1753 
And died in this Town 
October 31st, 1796. 















So FAR as having any writing which was in part 
derivative from one or more of the natural lan- 
guages, native America could boast of the follow- 
ing: that such writing was restricted to an area 
dominated by the Maya, the pre-Aztec, and the 
Aztec cultures in Middle America; and that the 
subject matter of what was written was highly re- 
stricted. Since there is no instance in which a 
whole utterance has been interpreted, a possibility 
exists that the Middle American writing was never 
used to record a whole utterance. Our own 
method of alphabetic writing, which was borrowed 
or adopted more extensively than intensively by 
the Indians, belongs also to this class of phonetic 
writing, representing some of the sounds of a 
natural language and therefore, as we say, sec- 
ondarily derived from a natural language. The 
less adequate the representation (the writing), the 
greater the need for the reader to have knowl- 
edge (memory) of the natural language being 
represented. 

So far as having communicating devices non- 
derivative from one or another of their natural 
languages, American Indians could boast of the 
following: a highly conventional sign language 
(quite aside from gestures used while talking), 
sound and smoke signals, notched sticks (and 
other ways of marking various materials as signs), 
knotted strings (quipus), and two kinds of picto- 
graphic writing. The most widespread of these, 
often incised on rocks, may have served as half 
religious, half communicating devices, but today 
they can be interpreted neither by anthropologists 
nor by Indians; a second kind of pictographic 
writing, found here and there (east of the Rocky 
Mountains especially), can be freely read, either 
by Indians alone, or by both Indians and anthro- 
pologists. What such writing communicated was 
directly related to the cultural context of the picto- 
graph; if a certain bit of history was to be re- 
corded, the record would be direct and not de- 
toured through the utterances of a natural lan- 


* Research was carried out with the aid of grants from 
the Penrose Fund and the Phillips Library Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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guage, as happens when we use alphabetic writing 
to describe, for example, the terrible blizzard of 
1888 which covered New York with snow for a 
few days. To understand the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence, the reader must first comprehend 
the conventions of alphabetic writing and then 
apply this comprehension to his knowledge of a 
natural language, namely English. If a Plains 
Indian, say a Blackfoot, were to represent the 
blizzard in question, he might show streets clut- 
tered with snow, people thin with hunger, and 
food supplies stalled in the snow some distance 
from the dwellings; another Plains Indian, say 
a Crow, knowing the conventions of pictography, 
could read this directly without detouring the his- 
tory thus recorded either through his Siouan Crow 
language or through the Algonquian Blackfoot 
language. 

What was lacking in native America was not 
cultural equipment for recording history or for 
communicating—the great lack was a cultural 
mechanism for representing whole utterances and 
series of successive whole utterances from a given 
natural language. For lack of this in many parts 
of the New World, notably in the Southwest, 
lengthy prayers and complicated ritual utterances 
were memorized by rote memory. As Reichard 
has shown for the Navaho, hundreds of successive 
utterances may be memorized.’ But no one per- 
son can really be guaranteed to do this perfectly ; 
hence, one’s fellow parishioners, so to speak, listen 
with critical ears, and if they detect a slip in 
memory on the part of the individual who is sup- 
posed to have memorized the prayer—that is, if 
a listener happens to remember an utterance in 
the prayer which the speaker leaves out or changes 
—then everybody is miserable, for the change or 
omission is supposed to vitiate the good which the 
prayer would otherwise have affected, or even 
worse, to bring consequences so ominous that it 
would have been better not to have prayed at all. 

At best, rote memory is not reliable; but this 
was the only resource American Indians had for 


1 Reichard, Gladys A., Prayer: the compulsive word, 
N. Y., Augustin, 1944. 
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remembering whole utterances from natural lan- 
guages. We turn now to non-aboriginal cultural 
equipment which serves to remember whole utter- 
ances for us. 

To the end of the nineteenth century Europeans 
had only alphabetic writing, secondarily derivative 
from spoken languages, plus such tertiary deriva- 
tives as telegraphic codes, shorthand writing, and 
deaf and dumb sign language. Alphabetic writing 
gives directions to a reader somewhat as a musical 
score gives directions to a musician. Phantasies 
of having a device which would do more than 
give such directions—which would play back 
sounds—are known from the third century B.c. 
(Heron of Alexandria). 

When these phantasies were realized in fact, 
the engineering development was from earlier ma- 
chines serving the same function as writing—re- 
cording instead of playing back. Almost exactly 
a hundred years ago Leon Scott presented to the 
French Academy of Science a description of a horn 
which had a membrane stretched over one end, 
with a bristle attached to the membrane, and with a 
rotating smoked drum brought light!y into contact 
with the bristle. Sounds presented to the horn vi- 
brated the membrane with its attached bristle, and 
these vibrations were recorded for later study on 
the smoked paper wrapped around the drum mov- 
ing at a constant rate. The application of this 
machine for recording American Indian languages 
is to be found in but few publications (for example, 
on Mohave and on Northern Ute), but no doubt 
more extensive use of the machine was made in 
unpublished work. Older anthropologists speak 
of the time which they devoted to making records 
with the kymograph, as they call this device, as 
time wasted. The kymographic record seems to 
have served chiefly as a check against phonetic 
writing. Recording by kymograph and recording 
by ear showed no serious discrepancies ; the latter 
was infinitely simpler and more convenient for 
field work. Linguistic analysis did not proceed 
until after the kymograph record was reinterpreted 
into the corresponding phonetic writing. Today, 
however, it seems to be theoretically possible to 
engage in linguistic research directly from the 
spectrograms which the Bell Visible Speech ma- 
chines supply, though actual application of this has 
not yet been attempted with American Indian 
languages.’ 

As a matter of fact everything considered up to 


2 Potter, Ralph K., George A. Kopp, Harriet C. Green, 
Visible speech, N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1947. 
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this point is visible, representing either directions 
for speech (alphabetic writing), or reproductions 
of speech as by Scott’s kymograph which transfers 
acoustic vibrations to a static record. This visible 
record is of side-to-side or lateral recording of 
waveforms. 

The celebrated Edison phonograph built in 1877 
also transferred acoustic vibrations to a rotating 
drum or cylinder covered with tinfoil: differences 
in pressure of vibrations were embossed up and 
down, hill-and-dale fashion, making a vertical re- 
cording of spiral shape on the cylinder. Wax re- 
placed tinfoil on cylinder records; with disc rec- 
ords shellac was most commonly used, sometimes 
with lateral and sometimes with vertical sound 
track. Almost immediately this combined record- 
ing and playback machine was used in comparative 
musicology, as Herzog has shown. The archival 
value of the phonograph was appreciated from the 
first by Carl Stumpf and his assistant, von Horn- 
bostel, later to become the leading musicologist of 
this generation.* Scholarly use of phonograph 
records in linguistics has been, by comparison, 
isolated and sporadic.* A few individual anthro- 
pologists, as Franz Boas, have started phonograph 
record archives of languages which they have stud- 
ied, and some folklorists, notably at the Library of 
Congress, have been more comprehensive, but ap- 
parently no language archive is remotely compara- 
ble to such Archives of Folk and Primitive Music 
as that initiated by von Hornbostel in Berlin or as 
that recently set up by Herzog at Indiana. It re- 
mained for magnetic recording devices to stimulate 
comprehensive archives of American Indian lan- 
guages which will preserve natural languages of 
the New World for future study. 

The year after Edison built his first mechanical 


3 Herzog, George, Salish music, in Indians of the urban 
northwest, ed. Marian W. Smith, 93 ff., N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949. 

4 Disc recordings were used extensively in earlier stages 
of the American Dialect Atlas Survey; they are or were 
used for pedagogic purposes by correspondence schools 
and by the various armed forces and other training pro- 
grams. At least one phonograph record, made by the 
RCA Victor Company, was formally “published” for re- 
search (Zellig Harris and C. F. Voegelin, Hidatsa, Water 
Buster Account, 1939), and seems actually to have stimu- 
lated a bit of research on the syllable (R. H. Stetson, An 
experimentalist’s view of Hidatsa Phonology, /nternatl. 
Jour. Amer. Ling. 12: 136-138, 1946). Paul Fejos has 
pointed out to me that “published” phonograph records, 
to accompany books, were not unusual on the Continent 
between the two World Wars; a separate paper giving 
the details of this European publishing practice is needed 
to supplement the present paper. 
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recorder Oberlin Smith published a paper on the 
possibility of making permanent magnetic impres- 
sions for sound recording in which steel dust or 
clippings might be magnetized as they received 
undulatory current from a microphone. A Danish 
engineer, Poulsen, won the Grand Prize at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 with a machine in which 
a recording head followed a wire which was mag- 
netized as voice currents were generated by a 
microphone. In playing back what was recorded, 
better than phonograph fidelity was obtained, but 
it was necessary to use earphones. Phonographs 
had a higher playback level at this time; magnetic 
recorders could not compete with phonographs 
until electronic amplifiers were developed. It was 
first of all believed that records made by magnetic 
recording would be more permanent than those 
made by mechanical recording ; hundreds of play- 
ings were expected without loss of quality. As 
later work was to show, hundreds of thousands 
of playings can be made on a magnetic recorder 
without loss of quality. The history of all this is 
given by Begun in a book summarizing the engi- 
neering aspects of magnetic recording, and includ- 
ing photographs and descriptions of magnetic re- 
cording equipment, as follows: * 

WIRE RECORDERS. Telegraphone, Armour, 
Navy, Peirce, Silvertone, Majestic, Webster, Wi- 
Recorder, Magnetone, Railroad, Lear Dynaport, 
Nemeth Master, Magnecorder, Armour Master, 
and Isophone. Most of these are suitable for field 
work. When not, it is because the particular 
model is specialized for a single purpose, as in the 
case of the Isophone which answers a telephone 
when the subscriber is absent, records the message 
phoned in, and then plays back the message when 
a secret code utterance is fed into the machine. 

STEEL TAPE RECORDERS. ‘These are equipped 
with an endless tape. It is easy enough to erase 
a short utterance from such a tape, to make an- 
other brief recording, and to erase again. The 
endless tape, however, does not make a sufficiently 
long record for field work, nor can the endless 
tape be removed and stored and later played back 
again as can the other types of magnetic mediums. 

COATED-DISC RECORDERS. Mail-A-Voice, for 
storing information on the most economical mag- 
netic medium. This medium is in appearance not 
unlike a small phonograph record, but without 
guide grooves, and hence without the crosstalk 


5 Begun, S. J., Magnetic recording, N. Y. and Toronto, 
Murray Hill Books, 1949. 
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which is sometimes noticeable in the smaller pho- 
nograph record making devices. 

COATED TAPE RECORDERS. German Magneto- 
phone, Tonschreiber, Rangertone, Ampex Mag- 
netic, Armour Magnetic, Soundmirror models, 
[and Webster Electric Ekotape]. The portable 
models of these tape recorders are functionally 
equivalent (in field work) to portable models of 
the wire recorders listed above. A supply of 
spools of tape or wire, having a smaller diameter 
than phonograph discs, may be taken to the field 
with the machine of either type. Most such spools 
record and play back for either a half hour or a full 
hour. Utterances which have been sufficiently 
checked in the field-may be erased from the spool 
or wire to give additional space for utterances to 
be preserved for later study. 

Post-war magnetic recording does not provide 
noticeably greater fidelity than that which we asso- 
ciate with first class machines for making phono- 
graph records. Whatever the reason, the signifi- 
cant fact is that the phonograph machines were 
rarely taken into the field. Instead, what record- 
ing was done was generally done by taking inform- 
ants to university laboratories, as at the Linguistic 
Institutes, or to acoustic studios in nearby cities. 
Magnetic recorders, on the other hand, are com- 
monly used in the field as the following survey will 
show. 

As already observed in a previous report in this 
series, the now more than a dozen members of the 
Joint Committee on American Native Languages, 
teaching at a dozen different universities or insti- 
tutes, constitute evidence of minimum instructional 
opportunities in a formerly neglected field. Since 
these and other professors of the subject (and their 
students) virtually all utilize magnetic recording 
either in teaching or field research (or both), may 
we assume that this type of recording is now 
changing from a position of fashion and experi- 
mental trial to the position of an established ad- 
junct in linguistic work? In seeking an answer to 
this question, we addressed a circular letter to 
members of the Joint Committee and to others en- 
gaged in teaching American Indian languages, re- 
questing statements on experience with and criti- 
cism of magnetic recording.’ Replies to our cir- 
cular letter are summarized below. 


6 Voegelin, C. F., A decade of American Indian lin- 
guistics studies, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 93: 137-140, 
1949; see fn. 4, p. 139 for references to reports preceding 
this one. 

7 We also requested information on American Indian 
and other unwritten language courses taught at the various 
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Harry Horyer, University of California, Los 
Angeles ; Chairman of the Joint Committee: Mag- 
netic recording of one hour of texts in Tewa, and 
phonetic data on various languages for use in pho- 
netics classes ; directing a graduate student to col- 
lect two hour spools in Tonkawa and a one hour 
spool in Kiowa-Apache ; all recorded materials are 
in connected text; none studied or analyzed at time 
of writing ; Department equipment includes Web- 
ster wire recorder, model 80-1. 

Paut L. Garvin, University of Oklahoma: Ex- 
perience in magnetic recording since the summer 
of 1947; most extensive experience with a non- 
American language (Ponape of Micronesia) in 
which 24 spools, each playing 45 minutes, were 
used to record connected texts, conversations, 
songs and feast noises; this was transcribed ver- 
batim in the field together with explanatory notes 
from informants; subsequent experience was in 
recording texts and conversations in Wichita, tran- 
scribed verbatim with the help of informant; di- 
recting a graduate student in recording Cherokee ; 
finds the use of two microphones useful for conver- 
sations; for obtaining verbatim transcriptions, 
small segments of tape or wire are played back to 
informant who is asked to repeat at dictation speed 
while the linguist writes phonetically and then re- 
checks later with the magnetic playback at conver- 
sational speed ; informants are encouraged to criti- 
cize their own magnetic recording, saying, for ex- 
ample, that it is overly short—this forms the basis 
of a study of style differences between conver- 
sational and studied speech; Departmental equip- 
ment includes a Webster Ekotape magnetic re- 
corder, which is taken into the field, and a Presto 
Y dise phonograph recorder which is left at the 
University—field recordings on tape are later 
dubbed on phonograph discs for storage. 

ZeELLIG S. Harris, University of Pennsylvania : 
Experience in inviting to the University speakers 
of many different languages, including Ottawa and 
Cherokee, and experimenting in a variety of re- 
cording devices and different types of analysis; 
rates tape, especially the plastic tape, above wire 
as a magnetic medium, and rates magnetic record- 
ing as superior to phonograph disc recording both 
universities and institutes, for the original plan of this 
paper was to include a summary of such iniormation. The 
latter summary is not made here but instead will be part 
of a much larger study, Survey of Anthropology in Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges, by Erminie W. Voegelin, 
to appear in Amer. Anthrop. 52 (3), July 1950. Ac- 
cordingly, I have turned over to the author of the larger 


report those parts of the replies which I received to my 
inquiries which bear on her subject. 
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in fidelity and, of course, continuity ; rates the con- 
venient small phonographs with plastic disc em- 
bossing recorders such as Soundscriber and Audo- 
graph as so low in fidelity as to be useful only for 
syntactic, intonational, and whole-text analysis in 
a language fairly well known to the investigator ; 
concurrent transcription by linguist with even the 
best magnetic recording is strongly advised, unless 
the language is already well known to the linguist ; 
Departmental equipment includes a Magnetape re- 
corder, rated highest, and various makes of wire 
recorders, and disc phonograph machines. 

MELVILLE JAcoss, University of Washington: 
Magnetic recording in field work delayed until 
the last week or even the last few days of each 
field trip; two or three short texts are then re- 
corded plus a repetition of some material which has 
already been transcribed in writing; magnetic re- 
cording will serve as future test of accuracy of the 
written phonetic materials, and as a basis of study 
of sentence melody and various stylistic features ; 
equipment for field trips undertaken in the years 
1934 to 1939 included pregrooved RCA Victor 
disc blanks; the schedule was to fill four sides of 
such discs with material for each language investi- 
gated; magnetic recordings rated as indispensable 
for the minimal purpose mentioned, and advisable 
for other work concurrent with field analysis; re- 
cordings were made in Miluk Coos, Hanis Coos, 
Santiam Kalapuya, Molale, Galice Athabaskan, 
and other Indian languages of the Northwest, all 
of which are now either extinct or are spoken by 
only one or two remaining speakers. 

Fioyp G. Lounssury, Yale University: Mag- 
netic recording of one spool (45 minutes) in 
Seneca, and phonograph disc recording of three 
hours in Cherokee, and a half hour in Cayuga; 
disc recordings dubbed on wire for frequent play- 
ing; difficulty found in picking up and placing 
down arm of phonograph in playing back to tran- 
scribe phonetically; repeated reversing and for- 
warding of wire in Webster recorder only slightly 
less awkward; engineering innovations made by 
Lounsbury on his Silvertone recorder to allow a 
few seconds of wire to play repeatedly for study 
somewhat after the fashion of the endless steel tape 
recorders ; another difficulty relates to low fidelity 
which makes accurate phonetic transcriptions from 
any recorder impossible if the language is un- 
familiar—the transcriber must know what to ex- 
pect before he can transcribe consonants from ma- 
chine recordings; chief use of recording, then, is 
that it allows field worker to bring back from the 
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field supplementary texts (told at natural speed 
without interruption) which may be repeated 
constantly : 


If we had only a few more languages to document, 
I would not be worrying about higher fidelity record- 
ings or about ways to facilitate the transcription of 
recordings. We could continue to do field work in 
the way that we have in the past and still finish the 
job. But the number of languages we have to docu- 
ment is prodigious. They are dying out unrecorded 
right here in the States, not to mention Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, Australia, New Guinea, etc. 
The recording and description of every one of these 
is as important to the science of linguistics as is natu- 
ral history to the science of biology. When the 
“natural history” of language is fairly adequately writ- 
ten, I believe we can look forward to much more of 
a “science of general principles” in language than we 
now possess. I would like to see the development of 
a technique for collecting, with the aid of machines, 
enough material on a language in a very short time—a 
week or two—to suffice for a complete analysis of the 
language at a later date (or a later generation of lin- 
guists). I think that four or five hundred sentences 
of phonetically recorded text with fairly literal trans- 
lations, supplemented by a larger collection of wire or 
disc recordings with free translations (which might 
also be recorded by machine), would be adequate. A 
tentative analysis of the manually recorded sample 
would furnish the key to aid in the transcription and 
analysis of the machine recordings. 


NorMAN A. McQuown, University of Chicago 
and Museo Nacional, Mexico: Experience in han- 
dling mechanical recordings made by the late 
Andrade in connection with his work on Maya 
dialects ; rates linguistic materials recorded at ran- 
dom as utterly worthless for purposes of linguistic 
analysis; the only hope for salvaging such mate- 
rials is for the linguist to return to them after he 
has made an analysis of his language via face to 
face work with informants, using predominantly 
the eliciting-response technique; mechanical re- 
cordings will then provide additional lexical mate- 
rials; more than this, the mechanically recorded 
materials may serve to reveal otherwise unexpected 
problems, but to solve these problems it is neces- 
sary to work again with informants; mechanical 
recordings should also be made of materials which 
are elicited; the constancy of the playback is 
uniquely useful in working with intonation prob- 
lems and for conserving linguistic materials which 
are pre-analyzed and pre-organized and accom- 
panied by phonemic transcriptions and translations 
—what is wanted is a spoken grammar. 
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STANLEY NEWMAN, University of New Mex- 
ico: Magnetic recording of texts in Aztec and 
phonograph recording of a text in Keresan to be 
dubbed on wire; the latter is preferred for ease in 
repeated playback; limitation of magnetic record- 
ing is that it cannot be used effectively without re- 
course to informant to fill in the difficult-to-identify 
passages in the recording; directing the work of a 
student who is employed at an Indian School and 
has had opportunity to record on phonograph discs 
material from a dozen languages (Navaho, San 
Carlos Apache, Jemez, Laguna, Isleta, Oneida, 
Walapai, Zuni, Hopi, and others), putting a brief 
standard vocabulary on one side of the disc and a 
connected passage, using that vocabulary, on the 
other side. 

KENNETH L. Pike, University of Michigan and 
Summer Institute of Linguistics: Magnetic tape 
recording for analyzing and demonstrating Co- 
manche and other languages (with aid of stu- 
dents) ; tape can be easily edited for purposes of 
demonstrations (selected passages on magnetized 
tape can be cut and pieced together with Scotch 
tape) ; playback from magnetic recording is most 
useful in teaching pitch discriminations in tone lan- 
guages—least helpful in consonant discriminations. 

Joun H. Rowe, University of California, Ber- 
keley : Experience in recording Guambiano conver- 
sation on phonograph discs under the direction of 
Henri Lehman of the Etnologico Nacional in 
Bogota; played back in parts while the native 
speaker repeated his own text at dictation speed 
which was then transcribed; continuous playback 
used for study of intonation; notable differences 
observed between conversations and texts written 
at dictation speed; beginning work with magnetic 
recording on the assumption that all records made 
must be phonemicized with help of informant in 
the field. 

Morris SwapesH, New York City: Magnetic 
recording of texts in Makah and in Nootka; 
greater difficulty in following playback of Makah 
than that of Nootka because Makah was the less 
familiar language ; more difficult to transcribe from 
playback than from informant because the lip 
movements of a speaker may be watched and be- 
cause a speaker may be asked to repeat more slowly ; 
magnetic recording is fully adequate and indeed 
offers important advantages when one already 
knows the language—thus, the informant may be 
allowed to speak at any speed he wishes without 
interruption, for if the speed is faster than the lin- 
guist is able to transcribe, the utterances may be 
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later played back any number of times without 
danger of having changes made in subsequent 
repetitions; this is especially convenient when 
working with a new informant who can then im- 
mediately give texts without first being taught to 
talk at dictation speed ; these advantages are offset 
by mechanical difficulties in playback of the Web- 
ster recorder which snarls wire and has an awk- 
ward start and stop mechanism. 

Grorce L. Tracer, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State: Experience with magnetic 
recording in New World languages in Oklahoma 
and with Old World Languages in the Foreign 
Service Institute, as well as some experience with 
disc phonograph recorders ; magnetic recording is 
preferred for its higher fidelity, and tape above 
wire recorders; but low fidelity disc phonograph 
recorders are easier to operate; Departmental 
equipment includes magnetic tape recorders 
(Brush Sound-Mirrors), magnetic disc recorders, 
and phonograph disc recorders (Soundscribers). 

C. F. Vorcetin, Indiana University: Magnetic 
recording used in connection with two problems— 
distinguishing between major and minor sentence 
types in Turkish (with an endless steel tape re- 
corder), and subsequently in experimenting with 
text translations in Ojibwa (with a wire re- 
corder) ; two microphones were used in the ex- 
periment, one by the informant who narrated, the 
other by the investigator who whispered successive 
numbers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5...) at every slightest 
pause in the narration; the informant was not 
aware that the investigator was inserting numbers 
at junctures in the narration; in playing back, the 
narration was halted when the first amplified 
number was heard, and the informant was asked 
to translate up to that point; then successive seg- 
ments between 1 and 2, between 2 and 3, between 
3 and 4, and so on, were played back with the 
informant translating each time the playback was 
halted; these translations were written down in 
English (had a second recorder been available it 
would have been possible to record English trans- 
lations together with ancillary notes contributed 
by the informant); later, at the University, a 
graduate student, Riggs, transcribed the Ojibwa 
texts and inserted the English translation under 
her transcription of Ojibwa; after the academic 
year Riggs had a brief field trip to check, face to 
face with informant, her transcription from mag- 
netic recording made in the first instance without 
knowing what to expect; the informant was able 
to understand when Riggs read her own transcrip- 
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tion from a fifty-page typed manuscript, and the 
informant was able to fill in on gaps in the trans- 
lation; phrase boundaries and phrase translations 
were obtained by this method; other graduate stu- 
dents, Salzmann and Croft, worked concurrently 
with wire recorders and with informants in Ara- 
paho and Cheyenne, respectively; they made re- 
cordings to illustrate prosodic problems for later 
study; for study in the field they prepared mor- 
pheme lists and paradigm sets, first written in 
transcription from informants, and then recorded 
these on wire, partly in isolation and partly in ut- 
terances—in this way they obtained data on word 
boundaries which were not obtainable by the 
method used with Ojibwa; Departmental equip- 
ment includes an Ekotape recorder, a Peirce wire 
recorder (with foot pedal for playback and with 
an electronic mixer for employing as many as four 
microphones in one recording), and a privately 
built Mark Potter disc phonograph recorder and 
playback for laboratory use; additional wire re- 
corders were obtained for field work through the 
generosity of the Viking Fund. 

Research activities in American native lan- 
guages which have been carried out with the aid 
of grants from the Phillips Library and Penrose 
Funds of the American Philosophical Society have, 
without exception, had the benefit of magnetic 
recording. Annual reports of these activities, 
dated 1945 to 1949, have been given by Zellig S. 
Harris, Harry Miller Lydenberg, Alfred V. Kid- 
der, and C. F. Voegelin.* 

On November 24, 1948, the National Museum 
of Mexico inaugurated the Viking Laboratory, a 
sound-proof room equipped with 5 Webster, 2 
Peirce, and 3 St. George wire recorders; and a 
variety of disc phonograph recorders ; and an oscil- 
lograph and radio sending and receiving equip- 
ment. Linguistic materials thus far recorded in- 
clude texts in Nahuatl, Tarascan, Chakchiquel, 
Tlapanec, and Totonac; all this together with 
songs in Cora, Huichol, Seri, Tarahumara, Yaqui, 
Tzeltal, Tzotzil, Tarascan, Nahuatl, and Arauca- 
nian obviously forms the basis of a possible lan- 
guage archive, perhaps modeled after the Lautar- 
chiv in the Prussian State Library, Berlin, or after 
the Archives de la Parole in the University of 
Paris.® 


8 Loc. cit., fn. 6. 

®I am indebted to my colleague, George Herzog, for 
references to the European language archives cited, appar- 
ently the only archives devoted to conserving records of 
many living languages. 
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INTEREST in our Indians and in the relics of ear- 
lier cultures began with the earliest settlement of 
the Atlantic seaboard, but only recently have any 
techniques for the study of prehistory been recog- 
nized in this area. Throughout the eastern United 
States one particular type of archeological inter- 
pretation has held sway from Colonial times until 
the present, as the usual folk interpretation and 
as the older scholar’s procedure. According to 
this view, the most conspicuous archeological site 
in an area was identified as the location of a his- 
toric Indian town, and other sites as camps and 
trailside bivouacs of the same community. By 
this line of reasoning, all artifact types found on 
the soil of a county were ascribed to one people 
and culture, and problems of chronology and cul- 
ture change were dismissed as irrevelant. Such 
was the scholar’s approach to any portion of the 
East in 1880, and such is the layman’s interpreta- 
tion in most sectors today. At the present time, 
students of the prehistory of New York State have 
advanced furthest from this anti-historical point 
of view, while our knowledge of Pennsylvania, like 
that of Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, is in the pioneering stage and has only in 
the past decade begun to produce meaningful 
hypotheses. 

The revolution from the antiquarian’s collecting 
of Indian relics to the student’s unraveling of pre- 
history in the East took place in New York State 
about 1880. William Beauchamp, an amateur 
historian and collector of Indian relics, apparently 
was the first to notice that certain very conspicuous 
sites in the area of historic Cayuga occupation were 
characterized by a relatively few types of artifacts. 
The triangular arrowpoints and distinctive pottery 
of these sites were sometimes associated with brass 
and iron artifacts and other objects of European 
manufacture. Beauchamp concluded that sites of 
this type represented the Cayuga occupation of the 
area, and that sites of other types should be 
ascribed to earlier cultures. At about the same 


* Research was carried out with the aid of a grant from 
the Phillips Library Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
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time, and apparently independent of Beauchamp’s 
work, Percey Van Epps identified historic Mo- 
hawk sites and drew similar conclusions. 

Both Beauchamp and Van Epps drew up the 
first tentative cultural inventories for local cultures 
of the early historic and late prehistoric periods, 
and thus made it possible for later students to set 
up historical sequences of earlier culture types. 
They both studied historical sources and assigned 
names and dates to sites from data in the Jesuit 
and Colonial records. This constituted almost the 
first site documentation in the East, and, although 
these historical identifications of town sites are still 
widely accepted, they are extremely uncertain and 
rest on rather slight evidence. These pioneer 
students had discovered historical cultures, but, as 
is usually the case, their specific site identifications 
are unsatisfactory ; their contribution was to arche- 
ology rather than to history. Beauchamp ex- 
tended his studies to the Seneca and Onondaga 
areas, and set up a definition of Iroquoian culture 
which he generalized from the specific cultures. 
Later students concentrated on the earlier periods 
in New York prehistory which Beauchamp had 
revealed, with little attention to the later lroquoian 
periods. Thus our knowledge of the late periods 
in New York has been little refined since Beau- 
champ’s time, despite large scale, uncontrolled dig- 
ging for relics on historic and prehistoric Lroquois 
sites. 

Beauchamp and his student, Arthur Parker, 
popularized a definition of Iroquois culture which 
is well known to every collector and to many lay- 
men. This set of conclusions has served, not as 
impetus to further knowledge of Iroquoian culture, 
but, instead, as a solution to all problems and has, 
to some extent, obscured studies of northeastern 
prehistory. The most conspicuous diagnostics in 
this definition of Iroquois would have fitted his- 
toric Creek, Cherokee, Delaware, or Pawnee as 
well, and in fact represented the “index fossils” 
of a time period rather than a culture or tribe. 
However, broader pictures did not emerge until a 
very recent time. With our present knowledge of 
late cultures in areas outside of New York, many 
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of us are turning back to this pioneer area with 
new problems and theories, and see the Five Na- 
tions’ cultures as a new frontier in the archeology 
of North America, rather than as a set of long- 
solved theses. On the other hand, studies of ear- 
lier horizons have been most fruitful in New York, 
and were made possible only by the recognition of 
late periods and the consistent application of con- 
cepts of chronology and culture change. In terms 
of an overall picture, other states continue to lag 
far behind and are only beginning to apply the 
principles of a science to their own prehistory. 
New York’s leading role in archeology has not 
been the result of accident, but is merely one phase 
of its central role in American natural science in 
the nineteenth century. Prior to 1850 New York 
geology stood at the apex of American science. 
Local circles of scholars at Albany and Troy began 
the tradition of scientific discipline and of critical 
study of natural phenomena which led to the 
founding of the Geological Survey in 1836. This 
survey was the father of numerous progeny in 
other sciences, all surviving as continuous activity 
in a number of sciences, uninterrupted by the 
death of individual scholars or changes in political 
control. The Geological and Natural History 


Survey was supplemented by the founding of the 
Cabinet of Natural History in 1848, which became 


the State Museum in 1871. Archeology and 
ethnology were included in the field of the State 
Survey from its beginnings, and collections started. 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft was hired to conduct an 
Indian Census in 1841, and his report includes the 
first attempt to identify historic Seneca sites from 
Indian tradition and the artifacts found on them. 
Lewis Henry Morgan collected for the Cabinet, 
and Beauchamp became the State Archeologist 
following his first productive research period in 
Iroquois archeology. Amateurs and other institu- 
tions, influenced by the state’s initiative, have par- 
ticipated in this program, and thus our present 
picture of New York prehistory is the result of 
unbroken activity by a community of students for 
over a century, with a central, stabilized state pro- 
gram of studies in the natural sciences at its core. 

Philadelphia’s role as a scientific center in the 
early period was more important than Albany’s, 
and was of national scope. Thus, while the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, and other institutions 
were the pioneers in American botany, zoology, 
and geology, no institution took as its specific field 
the local geology and natural science of Pennsyl- 
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vania. However, their contributions to the 
growth of natural science leading directly to local 
archeology took two forms. The American Philo- 
sophical Society has always included in its mem- 
bership a large proportion of the leading students 
of American anthropology, and particularly in the 
pioneering period their contributions shaped a de- 
veloping science. Clark Wissler has fully chroni- 
cled the growth of American anthropology from 
this point of view, and a whole field, of which 
northeastern archeology is but one fragment and 
technique, grew from the efforts of early Phila- 
delphia scholars.* 

The founding of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in 1812 led to more intensive work in Ameri- 
can geology. William Maclure’s pioneering work 
is near the fountainhead of American geology, and 
began the strong local tradition of geological re- 
search, unfortunately no longer so conspicuous in 
Philadelphia today. Almost entirely through the 
efforts of these Philadelphia societies, the First 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey was founded, less 
than two weeks after the New York Survey. 
Prior to this time, the local geology was a field 
for individual scholars, but now work on a much 
larger scale was possible. However, whereas in 
New York the Geological Survey has continued 
without lapse down to the present time, and has 
carried along with it the State Museum arid many 
allied sciences, including archeology, the Pennsyl- 
vania surveys were discontinuous and have ac- 
quired no brethren research organizations. The 
present survey is Pennsylvania’s fourth. No pro- 
visions have ever been made for the permanent 
storage of study collections, and adequate research 
facilities are still needed for official geology in 
Pennsylvania. Thus it is not surprising that 
Pennsylvania archeology has only recently become 
the official concern of any institution, and that the 
prehistory of the state remains so completely in 
shadow. 

Several early incidents in the study of the state’s 
prehistory are extremely informative. In the late 
1870’s, a local collector of Indian relics, minerals, 
and plants, John A. Ruth of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
had become familiar enough with the sites on the 
middle Delaware, from the Water Gap to Trenton, 
that he began to notice major site differences. 
Five of his sites produced only small triangular 
arrowpoints, and distinctive pottery, of fine paste, 


1 Wissler, Clark, The American Philosophical Society 
and the American Indian, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 86: 
189-204, 1942. 
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with ihcised designs. These sites lacked practi- 
cally all of the relic types found on other sites 
nearby. He was extremely puzzled by this situ- 
ation, and could get no satisfactory explanation. 
He acquired some Mohawk sherds from Canajo- 
harie, New York, by exchange, and noted resem- 
blances between this and his Delaware material. 
Beauchamp, in a letter of 1881 told Ruth that the 
same traits characterized his Cayuga sites, but that 
he could not explain the resemblances. Henry 
Mercer said that the sites represented Shawnee 
settlements, and other authorities had other expla- 
nations, none of which satisfied Ruth, who appar- 
ently never came to any conclusion. Of course, 
Ruth had found pure sites of the late periods of 
Delaware occupation, probably including several 
historic ones, and a Munsee site of the same pe- 
riod. The discovery which could have been the 
key to the prehistory of the Delaware Valley was 
ignored in Ruth’s time, and went unnoticed until 
a couple of years ago, when it served as the basis 
for excavation of pure Delaware components of 
the last period and led to the first tentative defini- 
tion of Delaware culture at the time of European 
contact. 

Henry Mercer was one of the pioneers in the 
archeology of the Delaware Valley. Like C. C. 
Abbott of Trenton, New Jersey, he had a good 
knowledge of European archeology and was one 
of the most promising students of the Northeast. 
Mercer came to oppose Abbott’s identification of 
a Paleolithic horizon in the Delaware Valley 
gravels, and was one of the earlier students to 
suggest that culture had been static in this area. 
Mercer apparently excavated in one of Ruth’s 
sites at Lower Black’s Eddy, Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to his accounts, two village layers were 
separated by several feet of sterile sand; they con- 
tained identical pottery, but chipped stone tools of 
distinct lithic materials. Mercer’s accounts are 
vague and self-contradictory, and I have not been 
able to locate any notes or specimens of his which 
might pertain to the site. Mercer’s interest in the 
local archeology was entirely personal; his notes 
and specimens are not preserved intact; he early 
lost interest in archeological problems, and his 
efforts were not continued by later students. 
Such sporadic and non-continuous studies in Penn- 
sylvania archeology belonged to a tradition dis- 
tinct from that of New York natural scientists. 

Amateur collector interest in Pennsylvania In- 
dian relics and the suggestions of scientific value 
in such early studies as those of Mercer, Abbott, 
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S. S. Haldeman, and Edwin Atlee Barber, appar- 
ently aroused enthusiasm for a full scale program 
in archeology. The first archeological survey of 
the Delaware and Susquehanna Valleys must have 
been attempted sometime in the late 1880's. I 
know almost nothing about it, except for what 
information is included on the illustrated broad- 
sheet, which was apparently printed for distribu- 
tion as a questionnaire in several editions (fig. 1). 

The second survey, of 1924, had its roots much 
earlier in the activities of local students. Chris- 
topher Wren, of Wilkesbarre, was one of the early 
students of the upper Susquehanna and his col- 
lecting and data-gathering activities were con- 
tinued by the Wyoming Valley Historical and 
Geological Society down to the present time. In 
the early 1920’s Arthur Parker’s conferences with 
the Society’s officials, and especially with Miss 
Frances Dorrance, led to a site survey project as 
the first step in an attempt to begin adequate stud- 
ies in the long neglected field of Pennsylvania pre- 
history. This survey was begun by the Wyoming 
County Society in 1924, and questionnaires dis- 
tributed requesting information from the Delaware 
and Susquehanna drainage areas.? The success 
of the first venture led the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Commission to take over the survey and extend 
it to the western portion of the state, under Miss 
Dorrance’s direction. This survey branched into 
other archeological and ethnological projects of 
the Commission, and continues to the present as 
a less formal and more personal-contact type of 
site survey system. 

The Pennsylvania State Museum, founded in 
1905, collected and exhibited Indian relics, and 
until recent years functioned largely as a division 
of the Department of Public Instruction, as “a 
museum for the preservation of objects illustrating 
the flora and fauna of the State, and its mineralogy, 
geology, archeology, arts, and industry.” Gradu- 
ally, the museum came more to emphasize histori- 





2 A printed questionnaire which was distributed during 
the second archeological survey of Delaware and Susque- 
hanna valleys, 1924-1926, contained the following ques- 
tions: 1. Have you personally found any Indian relics, 
arrowheads, flints, pottery, etc.? If so, where? 2. Give, 
if possible, the exact location—township, lot number, name 
of farm and owner—where any of the following named 
Indian remains are supposed to occur; (a) Forts, (b) 
Village Sites, (c) Burial Grounds, (d) Camp Sites, (e) 
Indian Trails. 3. Where have relics been found in any 
quantity? 4. Where has pottery been found? 5. Where 
have Indian graves been found? 6. Give the address of 


any persons in your county having large or small collec- 
tions of Indian relics. 





Circular Relating to a Proposed Archeological Map. 


DEAR SiR: 


The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia has undertaken the preparation 
of an Archxological Map to embrace the valleys of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, and 
desires your co-operation in this important work. 

The Map is intended to show the location of all the principal remains attributed to the 
Indian tribes who formerly occupied these regions. It will include contiguous portions of the 
States of Pennsylvania. New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

Societies and individuals are earnestly requested to furnish whatever information they may 
possess concerning the following classes of antiquities : 

1. Gravel deposits (Palzolithic) 8. Workshops. 

. Artificial shell—heaps. g. Surface deposits of implements, or caches. 
3. Cave-retreats. 10. Large rocks in place, used as mortars. 
4. Encampments or village sites. 11. Rock inscriptions (2# siti). 

5. Earth-works. 12. Burial places. 
6. Old-fields. 13. Tumuli or mounds. 
7. Quarries. 14. Indian trails. 

A full description and accurate location of any of the above should be given. How far and 
in what direction from nearest town? On or near what stream, if any? On whose property ? 
The occurrence of native objects of copper, or articles of. European introduction, should be 
mentioned. 

Names and addresses of persons who possess collections of relics, or who are interested in 
archeology or local history, also the titles of local Scientific Societies, with the addresses 
of their respective secretaries, will be thankfully received. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Epwin A. BARBER, FRANCIS JORDAN, JR., 
Joun R. Baker, STEWART CULIN, 
Henry PHI tips, JRr., DanieEt G. Brinton, M. D., ex officio. 


Committee. 
Communications may be addressed to Henry Phillips, Jr., Secretary, Philadelphia. 


Second Edition —1000. 


Fic. 1. Printed broadsheet questionnaire distributed in the first archeological survey in the 
Delaware and Susquehanna valley about 1890. 
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cal studies, and, after 1920, the Curator was re- 
sponsible for general collections, and the Anti- 
quarian took charge of antiques and Indian relics. 
Although the Museum participated in the Susque- 
hanna River Expedition of 1916, it did not under- 
take archeological research. The Historical Com- 
mission concerned itself with archeological prob- 
lems following 1926, but not primarily with collec- 
tions. In 1931 Donald A. Cadzow was appointed 
State Anthropologist, thus giving archeological 
research an official, permanent status in Pennsyl- 
vania for the first time. 

The Commission’s duties were originally defined 
to include responsibility for archeological studies 
within the state, while collections were to be turned 
over to the State Museum. Thus the State An- 
thropologist and his staff were in one administra- 
tive unit, while the collections were in another, 
and this dichotomy presented many difficulties. 
The largest backlog of Pennsylvania material avail- 
able was buried in the Museum without enough 
staff to process it and make it accessible, and the 
two divisions involved duplication and waste of 
funds. Since these two functions have now been 
consolidated, and since housecleaning and process- 
ing collections have proceeded far enough to prom- 
ise the future availability of data and the construc- 
tion of a program, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission is now finally in a position 
to attempt long-range projects in Pennsylvania 
archeology. We also hope and trust that there is 
present the stability necessary to carry on research 
properly, so that tasks undertaken can be carried 
through to completion and publication and so that 
a staff can be kept in enough security and freedom 
from outside domination to do adequate and con- 
structive work. 

The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh is also re- 
turning to a field of earlier interest and is becoming 
increasingly active in the archeology of western 
Pennsylvania. It is hoped that, in years to come, 
Carnegie may undertake intensive work in the 
Ohio drainage area, thus taking as its field one 
distinct major natural and cultural area in Penn- 
sylvania, while the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission may continue and intensify 
its present work in the area of the Delaware and 
Susquehanna drainages. I feel that this pattern 
of revived interest in areas and problems near 
home is a very healthy symptom in the present 
development of research institutions. It recog- 
nizes the universal applicability of a science, and 
the equal value of data and conclusions drawn 
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from nearby fields, while minimizing somewhat 
the romantic attraction of the far way and exotic. 

The American Philosophical Society has re- 
cently intensified its interest in the anthropology 
of the Northeast, and has in particular in the past 
decade supported primary research on linguistic 
and ethnological problems in the area. Present 
cooperation of the American Philosophical Society 
with the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and 
other Pennsylvania institutions has been especially 
productive in the fields of ethnology and ethno- 
history. While supporting archeclogical research 
in adjacent areas, the society has also contributed 
to the support of research and excavation in Penn- 
sylvania, and has been a valuable ally in many 
other ways to those working in the field. 

In one recent instance, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society has provided haven for a series of 
manuscripts, notes and reports, and photographic 
negatives on Pennsylvania archeology, which origi- 
nated in the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission’s files but which have passed out of 
custody during the past ten years, and were in 
serious danger of loss. Also included in the lot 
are copies of reports from other sources and a few 
notes from local collectors. Many of these reports 
are records of Works Progress Administration 
Archeological Projects in Pennsylvania, but more 
than half represent activities of the State Commis- 
sion rather than WPA reports. The bulk of the 
material is not publishable in its present form, but 
can be put into final shape by students in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission and the addition of data available in 
the Commission’s files and collections. This 
manuscript represents major source material, and 
all interested in Pennsylvania archeology should 
be very thankful for its safe custody in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society Archives, where it can 
be protected both from destruction and premature 
publication. 

The recent emphasis of the Society’s interest in 
the anthropology of the northeastern area makes 
available to students in the area certain facilities 
not readily available elsewhere. Particularly im- 
portant is the role of the Society as an archive for 
anthropological manuscript. Here the student 
can deposit almost any type of report or set of field 
notes, whether unique or a copy, and be certain 
that they may be secure, properly processed, and 
available to other scholars, while yet under any 
necessary restrictions. A unique manuscript is 
data in danger of loss and destruction, and thus I 
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should like to recommend my own policy of plac- 
ing duplicate copies of catalogs, notes, drawings, 
and photographs with the American Philosophical 
Society, as a sort of fire insurance, if for no other 
reason. Particularly I should like to see the notes 
and data of non-professionals and smaller institu- 
tions safeguarded in this way. 

Archeology has come to be, as have other sci- 
ences, a vast cooperative adventure in which prog- 
ress is the result of the work of a community of 
professionals and amateurs, rather than the prod- 
uct of any individual. The sketch of our present 
knowledge of Pennsylvania archeology which fol- 
lows is drawn from many sources and many indi- 
viduals have contributed to it; it seems scant 
enough, but we hope it is the beginning of a large 
scale picture which will be developed by the effects 
of several institutions and innumerable individuals. 

At the present time eastern Pennsylvania is 
better known than the western part of the state, 
and the latest periods are generally better known 
than earlier epochs. The historic cultures of the 
Susquehanna are better known than any other 
segment in the archeology of the state. Although 
definitive analyses of Susquehannock culture are 
not yet published, past and current work in Lan- 
caster county offers a good picture of the Cones- 
toga period, in which native material culture was 
decadent, and of the preceding Schultz Site period, 
which represents the apex in Susquehannock popu- 
lation and power during the 1620-1660 period. 
Sites which could be ancestral to Susquehannock 
of this period are found, not on the lower Susque- 
hanna, but in the upper river, from Sunbury to 
Elmira. Here Andaste-Susquehannock sites of 
the earliest historic period are preceded by closely 
related prehistoric sites, and these by earlier Iro- 
quoian horizons, which follow after an Owasco 
sequence. 


We do not fully understand the political-military 
factors of the early seventeenth century which 
pushed the Susquehannock down the Susquehanna 
into a new territory, but there seems little doubt 
that this is one effect of the formation and arming 
of the lroquois confederacy. 


A major problem of 
this area is the relationship between Iroquois and 
Owasco, for several horizons of each are appar- 
ently only stages in a local evolutionary sequence. 
This is one of three areas in Pennsylvania in which 
the classical “Iroquois problem” is of major im- 
portance; “Where did the Iroquois come from, 
and when did they enter the Northeast?” Field 
work in Bradford County in 1948 was orientated 
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about this problem, and this portion of Pennsyl- 
vania is one area in which current theories about 
the Iroquois problem can be tested. 

Susquehannock entry into the lower Susque- 
hanna apparently wiped out a number of communi- 
ties of peoples indigenous in that area, and for 
which we have nothing but archeological data. 
This Shenk’s Ferry culture appears as a conspicu- 
ous late prehistoric complex from the Juniata to 
the Maryland border, and a distinctive phase of it 
is associated with a few European objects and 
Susquehannock sherds. We have no hint as to 
the linguistic and political relationships of the 
people, who apparently disappeared before any 
Europeans had penetrated into this territory. 
The Shenk’s Ferry culture is not related to those 
in immediately adjacent areas, and its apparent 
relationships which are vague, are to the Fuert 
Focus of Ohio, the Gala Site in West Virginia, 
and Tutelo of Virginia. However, we need more 
information before we can speculate on the origins 
and history of this culture, which represents an 
“island” in the Northeast. 

Owasco and Shenk’s Ferry appear to follow the 
Clempson’s Island complex, which I think is the 
earliest Owasco period in the Susquehanna. The 
relationships of this complex to Owasco and to the 
earlier history of the valley are primary problems 
about which we know very little. Earlier horizons 
in the Susquehanna are postulated but known only 
through surface collections. Thus our demonstra- 
ble picture of this area extends back in time only 
to A.D. 1000 or later, and the great bulk of the 
Indian history of the valley belongs in earlier and 
scarcely known periods. 

In the Delaware Valley several horizons are 
recognized for both Munsee and Delaware in late 
prehistoric times although the historic sites are 
not known with certainty. Munsee is known last 
as one focus of the Iroquois Aspect, and Owasco 
stages, which are considered ancestral, precede it. 
This evolutionary sequence needs further study 
and interpretation, with particular emphasis on 
correlations and cross-ties with the Susquehanna, 
Hudson, and Mohawk drainage sequences. Sev- 
eral stages are also known in the Delaware se- 
quence further south, and these show little rela- 
tionship to the Munsee material. The Delaware 
picture is drawn from scant data, and needs ex- 
tensive field work, orientated toward tracing 
Delaware back to their earliest recognizable stage 
in the Delaware Valley, and then attempting the 
difficult problem of Delaware origins. Again in 
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the Delaware drainage area in Pennsylvania, ear- 
lier cultures are only postulated and present in- 
formation, carried back in time from the historic 
period, is but a tiny scrap of the whole fragment. 
New Jersey’s work on the Delaware Valley pro- 
vides us with considerable data from earlier sites, 
but the picture is far from finished. Present 
knowledge of late horizons should be extended 
back in time, and the temporal relationships be- 
tween earlier excavated sites are still to be worked 
out. 

One important feature of late period sites in 
Pennsylvania, as well as adjacent sections, is the 
occurrence of trade sherds in many sites. These 
occasional stray fragments of pottery, when found 
in context, permit cross-ties between different cul- 
tures and areas and make it possible to demon- 
strate contemporaneity between different sites and 
different cultures. Delaware artifacts have not 
yet been found in definite associations with Euro- 
pean materials in Pennsylvania but they are found 
with Susquehannock sherds of a type known only 
from historic sites on the Susquehanna. Recog- 
nition and proper interpretation of such ceramic 
material will integrate studies throughout the 
Northeast and make possible sweeping areal 
interpretations. 

Historic components are so far unknown in 
western Pennsylvania, with the exception of the 
extreme Northwest. Late cultures of this area 
have not been identified with any historic, political 
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or linguistic groups, and the reasons for disappear- 
ance of these cultures are unknown. Described 
sites obviously contain several components which 
have not been separated, and relative chronology 
within the late western Pennsylvania cultures is 
not even suggested. Here Early and Middle 
Woodland horizons are better understood. This 
whole region contrasts with the eastern part of 
the state so far as culture elements are known, and 
belongs, both physiographically and culturally, 
with the Ohio region. It is still hoped that cross- 
ties may be found between this section and the 
Susquehanna, but trade sherds between these re- 
gions have not yet been found. 

Thus our present picture of Pennsylvania arche- 
ology shows two different aspects ; one is the direct 
historical picture, working back from the histori- 
cally known into the prehistoric. Where this pro- 
cedure has been started in the eastern part of the 
state, only a tiny segment of the total history is 
known. From another point of view all of the 
known material is organized into a partly intuitive, 
partly demonstrated scheme covering the total 
surmised occupation, and this is tested, bit by bit, 
in the field, without trying to carry a continuous 
sequence back from the historic present. Present 
and future work in Pennsylvania should use both 
techniques to their utmost, as complementary ap- 
proaches to a set of problems which looked very 
simple ten years ago, but which now seem of un- 
believable complexity. 
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In May 1949 the Elsie Clews Parsons Collec- 
tion of notebooks and unfinished manuscripts was 
presented to the American Philosophical Society 
by Mrs. Parsons’ children, Mrs. Elsie Parsons 
Kennedy, Mr. John D. Parsons, Dr. Herbert Par- 
sons, and Mr. Henry Mcllvaine Parsons. 

As a student at Barnard College, from which 
she was graduated in 1896, Elsie Parsons came 
under the influence of the late Franklin H. Gid- 
dings. Asa result of her further study of sociol- 
ogy, she became much impressed with the impor- 
tance of tradition in human culture. Her books, 
Religious Chastity, The Old-Fashioned Woman, 
and Fear and Conventionality, are representative 
not only of her views of the force of social ideals, 
but also of the general change in social thinking 
characteristic of the times. 

About 1915 an interest in Southwest Indians led 
to Dr. Parsons’ acquaintance with anthropology in 
which she thenceforth specialized under the tute- 
lage of the late P. E. Goddard, Franz Boas, and 
A. A. Goldenweiser. It was the heyday of the 
so-called “Boas school,” and she worked with oth- 
ers of the period—A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, 
and A. M. Tozzer, to mention only a few. She 
laid out for herself field projects of vast scope and 
patiently worked them out. 

After contributing many papers and mono- 
graphs on the religion of the Indians of the South- 
west, she gathered the information made available 
through her and her predecessors into the classic 
Pueblo Indian Religion. In Mitla, Town of the 
Souls she drew together many details from arche- 
ology, ancient and modern Spanish sources with 
her own fieldwork in contemporary acculturation. 

A cruise among the isles of the West Indies, and 
much additional work in historical and folkloristic 
sources yielded the volumes on Folklore of the 
Antilles. Dr. Parsons’ last field trip, completed 
only a month before her death in 1941, was for 
the purpose of checking information on the Pe- 
guche of the highlands of Ecuador, the results of 
which have since been published under the title 
Peauche, A Study of Andean Indians (1945). 

The unfinished business in the collection pre- 
sented to the American Philosophical Society is 


explained by Dr. Parsons’ varied interests, by her 
ability to formulate problems and to visualize in 
the opportunities which came her way the needs 
of anthropology as a growing science. She did 
not simply dabble with such circumstances as a 
matter of mere entertainment, but followed them 
through, scenting out their ever widening signifi- 
cance and relationships. A person with such in- 
tuitions and such vision must always leave works 
uncompleted. 


WH 


Fic. 1. The hunt chief builds a ceremonial fire. 
Native painting of the Isleta Indians. 


The collection is valuable and interesting from 
several points of view. Three major works have 
had a great deal of attention but remain unfinished. 
A large collection of paintings from Isleta by a 
native of the pueblo is unique in that the paintings 
depict scenes from daily life. They are done in 
the style which has become famous in the South- 
west under the influence of the Santa Fe artists, 
but contrast with the more modern paintings in 
being quite unaffected. 

The pueblo artists rarely choose subjects from 
their home pueblos, but tend to paint scenes, often 
ceremonial, of their neighbors. The effect, either 
intentional or unconscious, sometimes seems to be 
of caricature. The Isleta collection is naive and 
revealing in concept and execution. It is hoped 
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that this collection will be published in the near 
future—editing and publication funds are the 
prime requirements. 

A second work, not yet ready for publication, is 
a large collection of prayersticks with accompany- 
ing information. It is in the form of notes and 
illustrations and will require a vast amount of 


“tin, 


Fic. 2. Curing for disease caused by ants. 


painting of the Isleta Indians. 


Native 


organization, as well as subsequent writing and 
preparation of the manuscript. It should be done 


by someone who already has a grasp of Southwest 


religious and cultural problems, since the work is 
primarily comparative. 

Dr. Parsons’ collection of folklore from the 
Antilles is justifiably famous. She published two 
volumes, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and 
English as Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society XXV, Part I (1933) and Part II (1936), 
and a third volume of the same Memoir appeared 
posthumously in 1943. The first two parts pre- 
sent the materials, the third consists of summaries 
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and comparison of the tales with bibliographical 
references. Dr. Parsons planned a fourth volume 
to contain Verse, Folk Beliefs, Linguistic Notes 
and Glossary of Dialectic Terms in French and 
English, and a discussion of Provenience and Dis- 
tribution. This fourth volume remains to be 
done—the materials are among those deposited. 
Today it would be impossible to obtain a collection 
of folklore such as this, but it may be possible to 
get informants to aid with the work of the 
Glossary. 

Besides the original notebooks on which Dr. 
Parsons’ impressive published works are based, 
there are some on miscellaneous subjects. Dr. 
Parsons held the theory that many isolated details, 
obtainable but perhaps not comprehended at the 
time of collection, should be preserved until a time 
when “someone would know more and be abie to 
interpret them.” Her theory was proved correct 
many times during her lifetime. These notes may 
also furnish interesting materials for a biography. 
to which some correspondence in the files would 
also contribute. 

When Dr. Parsons’ estate was settled her chil- 
dren generously allowed me to choose any books 
I wanted from her extensive anthropological li- 
brary. Since we both worked on the Southwest, 
there were naturally a large number which I al- 
ready had. I knew, however, that Dr. Parsons’ 
method of annotating was to mark her books and 
to make cogent remarks in the margins. More- 
over, she summarized her criticism of the book and 
often made comparative notes on the end papers 
or on sheets of paper clipped to the pages. Many 
of these notes are invaluable, and these books form 
a part of the collection. 





